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^OKCEIVING myfelf entitled, by rty 
V->< original propofols* to fele£t for difcuf- 
lion in thefe volumes any fubje6t intimately 
Oonnedled with the Antiquities oe Ind^ia; 
and as none, I prefume, can be more gs’ati-- 
fying to the general clafs of my readers than* 
thpfe that equally concern India and Britain, 
i have fele<9;ed the venerable Order , of Druids, 
doctrines, and rati^, which jra^® ^uch an. 

with thofo 

of the Brahmins aiid the ancient commerce 
of the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and Greeks* 
carried on, prior to the Chriftian aera, with 
India on the one hand, and Britain on the 
other, for their confideration in this volume* 
It was not my' intention, indeed, in thefe 



Ilelearciies, to have defcende'd to periods fbb- 
fequent h&ra., btit' my gratitude to the 

•Honourable Court of Eatt-India Direaors, 
for their liberal patronage of the Hiltorj of 
Hindc^n, aqxious- defire to, make this 
work* efentia^lj ufeful *to gentleteen ^ing 
out in a commercial capacity to India, and 
the important circumltance of the revival, at 
the prefent day, of that particular branch of 
its traffic with the -Eaft, which rendered this 
ffiand lb celebrated in antiquity, I mean the 
f isr of the Cqrnith mines — a meafure which 
retter^s- fueh iidtio^^'bbth' bfe thb ■pafe’iolifnl 
and wifdobi of the OMreitorsj and is of ffiehf 
material confequence, M thi^bnoflientotis 
Is, by retaining fo ihiiclf bliilirm'ih 
try, 4iid giving ^ «o-'i fij imaiiyi 
of difteffed mijJerS'f hhW 

jaiduced'iM© to devia'’fb-?fbhj^?tikt'fitM*!4y ’pi^’ 
pofed plan', add to' IkStlffi'Jmif 
maty 'jb«t .clear viewof'fhe aiiCiferit aiid|>rte- 
c©mm.ef^li-«qnne(3ioH' of Britain- - wi^ 
Ihia; a^hay ' 

,-^^lhet-Afe-tic- origin- of tle‘'B¥fii^'hd^‘dohg 
%cMBo,wMged ^ ftomt ih %Us wt-bif d 
an^^ef^rfes. ■ - Bir.nReufcteft-' ’JBi;rrfd#|^ grda^ 

m ffie fcft 


p€rfo»5 who, after a exaaiinELtki® aad 
Gomparifon of their mythological fuperftitions, 
and their aftroaomical periods, diredtly affirm-* 
ed them to be a race of emigrated Indian phi- 
lofophers.^ i!,The affertion# bold and imqna- 
hfied as it wars, made,atthe'time of my reading 
v%;.eonfideiafole impreffion oh my mind; 

^DMfeqWf^weV'l.; fete 'dorm' to that ela-? 
borate inveftigatiein Of dbeiK iffiafeahA fymbols, 
of which the prior Differtation in this volume 
is .the refult’. 

. The balls of my, argument for their Indian 
extraction is, that the elder Buddha of India, 
who ihould never be confounded with the 
fbcbiid Buddha; or Bedou, the Fo of the 
(Sbinefe, aaW; hbefound^of an atheifticalfe^, 
in* periods far more recent, is, in faCt, the 
Mercury of the' Weft, and this is not only 
aflerted bylSbr ‘William Jones, from the ftiUi- 
l^dB^ dfittseirirites andl lymbols; but can 'be 

iiijXJfedia, the' 

day of fte'««#®#:j®&gn^di=to®u'ddha is by the 
Gifeeks affigned to Hermes, by the Romans to 
Mercury,, and by the northern Nations to 
Wodenybeaiigdenominated, in the refpeCtive ■ 
dialers of ti»fe nations^ Boodh or Buddha^^ 




See Aiiatk Refearclifs, voL /it p. 48?? tlie Appendix^ Cakutla 
<|tatto edition. ^ z 




war. 


Mercurii dies, Woden^s day,' 
and, from the laft, corruptedly by us, Wed- 
aefday. The ancient Mercurial heaps,' 
or CARNs, of thofe fire-adoring fages ; their 
veneration for the cubic, the fymbol of Mer- 
cury among the early Greeks; their repre- 
fenting the Deity in their immenfe groves 
under the form of the letter T, thau, as the 
Egyptians defignated their Thoth, or Hermes/ 
their reverence. 'for. the 
pent-egg, which is only the mundane egg of 
Tyr^ rendered prdfific by the embrwe of the 
AyaSp’^atf^uPi Of good genius, lymbolized by 
that ferpent; and, finally, the evident cadu-^ 
CEUS of Mercury, defignated in the globe, 

; wings, and ferpent, that formed their grand' 
temple at Abury, and not only that but other 
confpicuous Dr aconti a, in Britain : all thefe 
circumftances enumerated; and fully difculTed 
in the courfe of the Differtation Eluded to, 
are to myfelf abundant teftimony of their, 
GomiK^on; with, if not defcent from, Buddha. 

'iIJnder-. this'app^el]athrn:'T;'iContend iShUil be; 

underftood fbme deified prince of the family 
of the Noachidae, a diftinguifhed avatar of 
India, who, in the lofty regions of the Tauric 
range, the lemotefl: fiom the danger of inan- 
imation, but in aeras to which Regular annals 
' ■ ' eannot 




cannot be* expe<5ied to afcend, feems to hate* 
eftablifhed an empire and a religion, which 
difFufed their combined influence over every 
region of the Higher Alia, and many evident 
veftiges of which are ftill viflble. Among 
thefe are the Thibetian rolls infcribed with 
Sanfcreet ;char^6ters, alluded to by Sir 
W'diiahi (i Johe§y’=''»aS';' • cited. ' ■ page -15 -of 

this volume, as well as the anfileift medals 
and imperial fignets engraved with Thibe-^ 
tian charadtei's, mentiohed by Mr. Hal- 
ted,* and the frequent .pilgrimages at this 
day undertaken by the more rigid devotees 
of India, from the banks of the Ganges 
and thamofl; dillant provinces of the Periirt-' 
fula, to the territories of the Grand Laiiia. 
Accurately to afcertain, at this diflant period, 
te caufe, the mode, the time, of this emi- 
gration, exceeds the limit o^hdman rd*earch't 
but poffibly the fii-ft may be found in the 
gOn^aljj^ufes , Of emigratkS, Ouridfl ty, peO- 
fecution^ ‘ Of men, who, in 

thofe early ages, combined a fort of regal with 
priejily charadler. The mode was, doubt- 
lefs, by landqournies, in company with tjie 
Celtic tribes, previous to the eftablilhment Of 
the great Indian empire and fyftem of jurif- 

. 7 ^ ■ '' ] ‘ j 

,f the Preface to Mr, Halhed's Sanfcreet Grammar, p. 5. 

prudence 
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prudence 'v^hicli forbad emigration, in tbe 
more foutbern provinces; or allowing tbe 
early branches of the family of Noah for the. 
purpofe of eifedting the gracious defigns of 
Providence in peopling the earth to have had a 
knowledge, of the magnet, by the way of the 
great Ocean itfelf- The ‘period was, probably, 
when the true religion began to be coiTupted, 
but before its corruption, by tlie Sabian. 
idolatries. 'j '.In ik^ 

t%j|iyC^’^ if . hllVtny readers Ibould hot i be 
^nally, convinced by the argumgnta whibb'I* 
have been able to produce, 1 ftill flatter my-* 
Iblf, that the detail of many other curiouS' 
which nearly concern them, as Britdns,! 
may yet amply reward them for the troubteofi 


1 think it shfcdutely necelfary, however, to 
fliield inyfelf from cenfure, for fo warmly 
efpoufing an opinion that mnft appear- en- 
tirely novel, if not extremely eccentric, to 
j||^d^fi|mot cpnyfrfant in Indian manners imd 
'j^ftoryii-foy Paying. 'b^pre^ them the. fefto wing 
fl^prt extracts* from , the Dlflef^tion of Mr* 
Burrow, before allnded tio,dn;tihje Afiatic Bl?* 
feaBcbes, althoi^b l am far from efte^^ing 
it equally neeeflarxto adopt Ms hypothefiSf 
pf the alteration of the place of the equator^ 

• connected 


*■ , 
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fssittiiedled with the afferted migration. I 
haie endeavoured to fupport his pofitions by 
arguments not hoftile to religion, and far 
lefs violent to nature. “ From the aforefaid 
country, {he means Siberia, rendered ha- 
bitable and fertile by the equatorial line 
paffing through the centre of Aha,) the Hin- 
doo religion -probably Ipread over the whole 
earth: there are figns of it -in every northern 
country, and in almoft every fyftem of wor- 
ftiip: IN England it is obvious; Stone- 
henge IS EVIDENTLY ONE OF THE TEMPLES 

OF Boodh; and the arithmetic, aftronomy, 
aftrology; the holidays, games, names of 
the ftars, and figures of the conftellations; 

|the ANCIENT MONUMENTS, LA WS,andi CblNSJ 
the LANGUAGES of the ditferent nations; bear 
the flxongeft marks of the fame original.” 
Again he obferves, on the fuppofition that the 
Indians were, in the infancy of their exiftenCe 
as ana.tion, divided into the two great fe<9;s of 
Brahma ;and Buddha “ that the Brahmins 
were the true authors of the Ptolemaic fyfiem, 
and the Boodhifts of the Copernican,* as well 
as of the dodtrine of attradtion, and that pro- 
bably the eftablilhed religion of the Greeks ; 

^ See page igz of this volume, on the Druids’ prefumed knowledge 
of the elliptical courfes of the orbs* 

and 






rxir 1 

lind the Eleufinian myfteries were only 
ties of the two different fed;s.” Amongft otheaf 
circumftances, he tell us, that he compared 
an aftrolabe in the Nagari (the oldeft Sanf- 
creet) character of India, with Chaucer s de- 
fcription of one, and found them to agree to- 
gether moft minutely ; even the centre-pin, 
which Chaucer calls the horfe, “ having a 
horfe’s head upon the inftrument:” and, after 
acquainting us that he meant lhqrt|y |o enter 
^ntp a fuU iiryeftigation of the queftion,’ he 
finally gives it as his own decided opinion, 
that “the Dedids weee Beahmins.”* 
The death of this ingenious gentleman in 
India prevented the completion of his engage- 
ment, and the prefent is only a humble effort, 
made ainidft the preffnre of illnefs, and other 
weightier purfuits, to fill up fome of the outr 
lines of his projected plan. 

* Afiatic Reicarclics^ vol. ii* p# Calcutta: quarto edition^ 
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DISSERTATION, &c 


The Aid^r M$ D^gn in tMs Mffhy,— 

. mi tmme^fe < MUtnf of the ancient Indian 
Empire ; and the wide Diffifon o f the Indian 
Mythology and: Sciences throughout Afia . — 
The geographical Limits of the not lefs ewtenfive 
Region of Scythia. — Thefe izm mighty Na-‘ 
tionSi the Indians and Perfians being through- 
out con/idered as one People, poffefed the 
greater Part of Afia : the Indians, from the 
earlieji Periods, a polifhed Race ; the Scy- 
Barbarians. — Efcaped from the 


sij, inhabited the Regi 
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Jiift ScKooIs. The colleges of Naugracnl and 
Thibet, in the North of India, ]particidarly 
famous. From thence emigrated into Tartary 
fiiccejjlve Colonies of Fnejis profejfmg the 
Religion of Buddha, or Boodh, who was the 
Hermes, or Mercury, of the Weflerji, and the 
. , Woden of the Northern, World. The Japhetic 
Tribes, defcribed generally under the Names^ 
of Scythian and Celtic, Jiraitened for Room 
and Pajiurage, purfue their DireBion through 
the Northern AJia, emigrate to Europe, and 
with them thofe Sages of the Indian Schools, 
to whom we give the Name of Druids. — Some ' 
remarkable Infances adduced of the Jiriking 
Affinity eodfiing between the primceval Lan- 
guages of AJia and thofe fpoken in Europe, 

- particularly in the Britjk ifles, 





Differ- 

tation, is to prove, as far as the re- 
moteriefs of the ®ra alluded to, and the ab- 
ftrufe nature of the fubjeds difculfed in the 
courfe of it will allow of proof, that the cele- 
brated order of Druids, anciently eftabliflied 


B S 


m 
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in this countty, were the immediate defcen- 
dants of a tribe of Brahmins fituated in the 
high northern latitudes bordering on tlie vaft 
range of Caucafus : that thefe, during that pe- 
riod of the Indian empire when its limits Were 
mod: extended in Alia, mingling with the 
, Celto-Scythian tribes, who tenanted the im- 
menfe deferts of Grand Tartary, became gra- 
dually incorporated, though not confounded, 
with .that mtrbduced among 

fhem theftjte ©f tHe Brahmin religion, occa- 
lionally adopting thofe of the Scythians, and, 
together with them, finally emigrated to the 
weftern regions of Europe. 

To form any correct notion of the extent 
of the Indian empire, when in its glory, we 
muft Gonfult the Sanfcreet geographers, and 
take our furvey of a. country comprifing an 
area of near forty degrees ort each fide, and in- 
cluding a fpace almoft as large as all Europe ; 
a region divided on the weft from Perfia by 
ttfe mountains, limited on theeaft 

the'CKiEeife l^rt^df; the "farther pebmfula, 
fcdhfined on the'ddrth '%thd wilds of Tartary, 
add extending on the fouth as far as the iftes 
of Java. ■ 'Tire above is the demarcation of the 
ancient limits of India by an author notlikely 

to 
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to have erred in defining them; and this tra- 
pezium, he goes on to obferve, comprehends 
the ftiipendous hills of Thibet, the beautiful 
valley of Caflimir, and all the domains of the 
old Indo-Scjthians, the countries of Nepal 
and Bootan, Camrup or Alam, together with 
Siam, Ava, Racan, aiid the bordering king- 
dorns, hS far as the CiMfla of the Hindoos, or 
Sin of the Arabian geographei's ; not to men- 
tion the whole weftern peninfula with the ce- 
lebiated ifland of Sinhala, or Lion-hke men, 
at its fouthei’n extremity.* 

If the period above-mentioned, remote as it 
is, flipuld not be thought fufficiently diflant 
in the annals of time for the firft migration, 
of the Afiatic colonies, and the earliefl; im- 
portation into the weftern world of the religh 
ous rites in ufe among them, w^e have it in 
our power, through the fame authentic chan- 
*el,f , to penetrate to the very Birth of civil 
attd'findllipriih'^M anceftors 
of the Hiiidc^ til^afriarclial inajelty, 

upon the throne of Iran, or Perfia, in the very 


* See Sir Wilikm Jones, in the Afiatic Refearches, vol. ii, 
p. 419., 

t See the njffertstion oa tie'Perfians, ibid, p. 43. 


centre 
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centre of all Alia, under tile title of the'Ma-. 
habadian dynafty, founded by the renowned 
Maha-Beli, or Great Belus, and from which 
they afterwards migrated to regions nearer the 
rifing fum This great extent in ancient pe- 
riods- of tlie Indian empire, and the prevalence 
of the Indian fciences and mythology over the 
greater part of that vaft continent, cannot be 
more decifively proved than by the follovung 
i-emarks e^traded from Mr. Halhed, to whom 
thofe fciences apd that my thplogy, as well as 
their languages, are fo familiarly known. 

It is a very generally received maxim, that 
the wide diffulioii of any particular language 
evinces the fuperiority in power and conle- 
quence of the nation with whom that lan- 
guage originated. Now Mr. Halhed aflerts^ 
the Sanfcreet,- or ancient language of India, 
generally fpoken before the invafion of AIcxt 
ander, to be a language of the moft venerable 
, and profound antiquity ; the grand fourcc as 
well aa^f^r^ repolitory of Indian literature, 
and the parent td" |l%bfrpvnry dialeifrs fronr 
the Perfian Gulph to thfe 'China Sea. He is 
even of opmion, that the Sanfcreet was, in 
' ancient 'periods, current not only over ali, 
Ism A, copfidered in its largeft extent. But 


over ALL THE Oriental woIilDj and that 
traces of its original and general diffufion may 
ftill be difcovered. in almoft every region of 
Afia. In the courfe of Mr. Halhed’s various 
reading, (and few men have perufed more 
Oriental volumes,) he was aftonifhed to find 
the fimilitude which it in many inftances bore 
to.the Chaldaic, Peilian, and Arabic, He dif- 
covered the vifible traces of its character, that 
charaAer which he defcribes to be fo curious 
in its ftrudture and fo wonderful in its combi- 
nation, on the moft ancient medals and impe- 
rial fignets of Eaftern kingdoms; and he hints 
that it might have been the original language 
of the earth.* 

If the bounds of ancient India were thus 
large, not lefs fo were thofe of ancient Scy- 
thia, for they extended from Caucafus tp the 
borders of the Ardtic circle, a traft including 
the vaft plains of Tartary, the deferts of Si- 
beria,*' and Afiatic Ruflia ; yet through all this 
immdhfe rtegipn noigemiipe veftiges of arts 
and fciences flourilhing among them are cleai> 
ly to be traced, notwithftanding the boalted 

* See the very elegant and learned preface to that Graitimaiy 

B 4< difcoveries 


difcoveries o£ feme eminent modem antiqua-* 
lies. Among thefe, ftands foremoft the cele- 
brated. M. Bailli, ayIio endeavours to prove, in a 
tieatife On the Origin of the Sciences in Afia, 
that a nation of profound wifdom, of elevated 
genius, and of antiquity far fuperior even to 
the Egyptians, Indians, and Chinefe, once in- 
habited the deferts of Siberia, and from the 
cold and barren region of Selinginskoi, in 
the fiftieth degree of north latitude, propa- 
gated throughout the world the fi.rft ; rudi- 
Hients of the fciences, particularly aftronomy. 
He labours to demonftrate that fome cele- 
brated difcoveries in aftronomy could only 
have taken place in the high northern lati- 
tudes of x4fia; that moft; of the ancient my- 
thologic fables of Afia, confidered in a phyfi- 
cal fenfe, have relation to the northern parts 
of our globe ; and that arts and improvement 
progreffively travelled from the polar regions 
to thofe of the equator. This learned primi- 
tiye» butiioug-extindt, race of Scythian phiio- 
l^here^fer ,w ^iftence neither hiftory 
Udf tradition, but ceftftih feaeiful conje<ft;ures 
of the author, are alone brought in evidence. 
Me Bailli jhppofes to have been the matters of 
the Brahmins of India, but certainly erro- 

neoufly ; 
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neoufly; for their own pride and felt-im- 
portance would never permit them to fubmit 
to be taught by the fages of any nation; 
much lefs by a race of men, whom they ever 
confidered as barbarians, mad inhabiting what 
they thought the extremeties of the world. 
From thefe pofitive and dogmatical aifertions 
ofBaiEi# let .ns attend a better judge of the 
matter. Sir W. Jones, who, in his difetatiom 
upon the ancient hordes that peopled the vaft 
extent of northern Afia, defcribes them in ge- 
neral as a race of undifciplined favages, with- 
out the polilh of arts, and without even the 
advantage of letters . As the fub jeift haa 
little canvaffed, and never before in fo malferd 
ly and decided a manner, the reader will be 
^ eafily induced to pardon my prefenting him 
with the fubftance of what he has faid on this 
point in his Effay on the Tartars. 

« Taetary, which contained, according 
tdd|*i^afY,;an.mnnmemWe inidtita of na- 
tions, and all Eu- 

rope has, in different ages, been over-run, is 
denominated, as various images haveprefented 
themfelves to various fancies, the great hive of 
the northern fwarrtis, the nurfery of irrelifl;i- 
ble legions, and, by a ftrohger metaphor,, tlie 

foundery 


foundery of tbe human race ; hut M. Baiili, 
a wonderfully ingenious man, and a very 
lively writer, feems firft to have conficlered it 
as the cradle of our fpecies, and to have fup- 
ported an opinion, that the whole ancient 
world was enlightened by fciences brought 
from the moft northern parts of Scythia, par- 
ticularly from the banks of the Jenifea, or 
from the Hyperborean regions ; all the fables 
of old Greece, Italy, Perfia, Itidia, he derives 
from the north*; and it mull be owned, that 
he maintains his paradox with acutenefs and 
learning. Great learning and great acutenefs, 
'together with the charms of a moft engaging 
ftyle, were indeed necefl’ary to render even 
tolerable a fy|lem which places an earthly pa- 
radife, the gardens of Hefperus, the iflands of 
the Macares, the groves of Elyfium, if not of 
Eden, the heaven of Ijstdba, the Periftan, or 
fairy-land, of the Peiiian poets, with its city 
of diamonds and its country of Shadcam, fo 
named from Pleafure and Love, not in any 
climate which die^common fenfe of mankind 
dCMifiders as the l^Lof de^ghts, but beyond 
the mouth of the Qby in the Frozen Sea, in a 
region equalled only by that, where the wild 
jinaginatioa of Dante led, him to fix the 
iv:.-''-- - ' \ - worpt 


worft of criminals in a ftate of punifhraent 
after death, and of which he could not, he 
lays, even think without Ihivering. 

“ In truth, our firft inquiry, concerning 
the languages, and letters of the Tartars, pre- 
fents us with a deplorable void, or with a 
profpedt as barren and dreary as that of their 
deferts. The Tartars had no literature; (in 
this point all authorities appear . to concur ;) 
the Turks had no letters; the Huns, ‘according 
to Procopius, had not even heard of them; 
the magnificent XI^HENGiz, whofe empire in- 
cluded an area of near eighty fquare degrees, 
could find none of his own Mongals, as the 
beft authors inform us, able to write his dif- 
patches ; .and Taimur, a favage of fi:rong na- 
tural parts, and paffionately fond of hearing 
hiftories read to him, could himfelf neither 
write nor read, 

V “ Of any philofophy, except natural ethics, 
which the rudeft focjety ahd experi- 

ence teafche^ . iWe find .no “more veftiges in 
Afiatic Tartary and Scythia, than in ancient 
Arabia ; nor would the name of a philofopher 
and a Scythian have been ever connected, if 
Anacharfis had not vifited Athens and Lydia 
for that inftrudtion which his birtb-rplace 

could 
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could not have afforded him. But Afachar- 
sis was the fon of a Grecian woman, who had 
taught him her language, and he foon learned 
to delpife his own. He was iinqueftionablj a 
man of a found underftanding and fine parts ; 
and among the lively layings which gained 
him the leputation of a wit even in Greece, it 
is related by Diogenes Laertius, that when 
an Athenian reproaetied him with being a 
Scy thian, he anfwered, J' JiJiy odahtry is indeed 

a thou art a difgradd td 

thy country . ■ .. 

i Had the religious opinions and allegori- 
cal fables of the Hindoos, as M. Bailli, and 
after him AT. D’Ancarville and others, have 
alTerted, been aduaily borrowed from Scythia, 
travellers mull have difcovered in that country 

tome ancient,, monuments of them» fuch as 
pieces of grotefque fculpture, images of the 
Gods and Avatars, and inlcriptions on pillars 
^ or m caverns, analogous to thofe which re- 

wellern peninfula, 
many of us havd feen in 
Banar and at Banaras^ but ^except a few de- 
tached idols) the only great monuments ^ 
1 artarian antiquity are a line of ramparts On 
the wellAndoalloftbCafpian,.aforibedii4e^ 

%■;: ‘ by 






b/ ignorant Mirfelmans to Yajuj and Mat- 
juj, or Gog and Magog, that is to the Scy- 
thians, but manifeftljraifed by a very ditferen't 
nation, in order to flop their predatory in- 
roads through the palTes of Caucafus. 

“ From ancient monuments, therefore, we 
have no proof that the Tartars were theni- 
felves well inftru<fted, much lefs that they in- 
ftrudted thfe' world ; nor hat‘ve ahf tlrohger 
reafon to conclude, from their general man- 
ners and charaaer, that they had made an 
early proficiency in arts and fciences: even of 
poetry, the moft univerfal and molt natural 
of the fine arts, we find no genuipe fpecimens 
aferibed to them, except fome horrible war- 
fongs, expreffed in Perfian by Ati or 
and poffibly invented by him. After the con- 
queft of Perfia by the Mongols, their princes, 
indeed, encouraged learning, and even made 
aHrornomieal obfervations a,t Samarkmd;; and, 
Jikfe ^ , bepspne poliflre# ■;’%/ mixing, 

with the PerfidM^d- Arabs, "fhough their very 
nature, as one of their own writers confefies, 
had before been like an incurable diftemper,. 
and their minds clouded- with ignorance.: 
Thus alfo the Mancheu monarchs of .CMn^: 
have been patrons of tlje learned and 


ous; and the EdipcrorTiEsrLdSrG is, 'if he b© 
now living, a fine Chinefe poet. In all tliefe 
inftances the Tartars have refembled the Ro- 
mans ; who, before they had fubdued Greece, 
were little better than tigers in war, and fauns 
or fylvans in fcience and art.” — Sir W. Jones's 
Effay on the Tartars, in Afiatic Refearches, 
vol. ii. p. 223* 

Thus far Sir W. Jones, who invefiigated' 
this argumeatpf M. BailliJh a region of Afia 
not "rery the ancient refidence of 

the vaunted raoe who were th'e objedts of his 
panegyric. In. truth, the people, to whom M. 
Bailli’s defcription is moft applicable, are the 
northern progeny of Brahmins fettled near 
' the Caucafus, and in Thibet, where very cele- 
brated colleges of learned Indians were anci- 
ently eftabiilhed^ particularly at Naugracut 
and Cafhmere; in which latter region it is 
fuppofed very confiderable treafures of anci- 
ent Sanfcreet literature are depofited, which 
■hai!S,i;tet.y:ei|,feeen examined. Indeed, in. ex- 
prefs " confifUBg^eo thatt the Brahnrins, and 
confequently theTciences of India, have not 
ehsa^s ftnirifiried in a fitiiation fo immediately 
foatherni,a3nf;date asms they have chofetafT 
am able, upon =lhe high anthwity of Mr* 
'ly.y ■■ , ' ' Haftings, 


Haftings, to affert that an immemorial tradi- 
tion prevails at Benares, that they originally 
came from a region Jituated in forty degrees of 
northern latitude. 

In addition to the aflertion of Sir W. Jones, 
cited above, that the ancient inhabitants of 
Scythia were little better than favages, with^ 
out lcience and without even the advantage of 
a written language, though the dialects 
fpoken among them were almoft as numerous 
as their tribes, we are favoured with the fol- 
"lowing important intelligence, fo diredly elu- 
cidatory as well as corroborative of the hypo- 
thefis.on which .this Differtation is founded. 
After acquainting us that the character of 
Thibet is evidently Indian, and that the Brah- 
min religion has immemorially flouriihed in 
that . region, he alferts ttat the priefts of 
Buddha have been found fettled even in Sibe- 
ria, (of which indeed the famous medal found 
amidht the ruins of a Siberian temple, and en- 
graved in the fifth volume ‘bf Indian Antiqui- 
ties, is an unequivocal proof,) and that rolls 
of Thibetian (that is, Indian) writing have 
been brought even from the borders of the 
Cafpian. Admitting that thefe priefts of 
Buddha, ufing the Indian letters and yerfedin 

^ ■ , the 
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the facred arid civil inftitutes of Brahma, had 
travelled thus far, it cannot be thought im- 
probable that, with the colonies which emi- 
grated from northern Aha into the wed, 
many of thefe priefts might have mingled, 
and thus wafted into Europe, much of the 
theology, jurifprudence, and manners, of the' 
Indian nation. But the hypothefis for which 
I contend in reality reds upon a firmer balls 
than pobafek cswje^arej and , the ieries of 
hiliofifeal evideace. iby which it is fupported 
fhall be progreffivdy detailed. 

Before we proceed farther, however, in 
this invedigation, it is necelTary that we 
Ihould attend to the hiftory and iituation of 
their Celtic brethren, for they were equally 
defcendantsof Gomer, the great progenitor of 
this northern race ; and as, in a Diflertation 
like the prefent, nice difquifitions concerning 
the- fubordinate divifions of that primmval 
tribe are out of the quedion, or, at lead, m’o 
importance in the iurvey of 
tQysrhichjI alliide, I 
thaii (IPrifider thA alh ts ctoe great family 7 
and,* with. ^tmbo, apply tlie general name of 
Scythlansi Cello^cythians to the fil'd cor* 
l(Miies who . i^^ratfcd doia Ada into Eurppfe. 

, 'it 
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It is fufficient for me to admit, in tliis place, 
that the Celts were the elder branch of that 
family. The dilference contended for feems 
principally to arife from their lituation, which 
was more remote fronr the central fpot whence 
the whole renovated race of man diverged in 
various dire6lions. 

That central fpot was, doubtlels, the great 
Tauric range round whofe ftupendous eihi- 
nencies it was natural for a race, recently 
efcaped from the horrors of a general inunda- 
tion, to plant themfelves. While the progeny 
of Shem gradually diffuled themfelves thence 
over the warm fouthern regions of Afia, and 
one mighty branch of the family of Ham 
emigrated to Africa, the defcendants of Ja- 
phct directed their courfe northwards, branch- 
ing out widely, at the fame time, towards the 
Eaft and Weft quarters of that northern dift 
tficft. The promife made to Japhet was, that 
his borders fliould be enlarg^,' and the ifles 
of the Gentiles, by which the commentators 
generally underhand Europe, be divided 
among his pofterity. In confequence, it may 
be fuppofed, and hiftory afferts, that their 
numbers multiplied in a far greater propor- 
tion than their brethren. In the couife of 
their na tional increafe, ftraitened foy room and 
■ VOL. VI. c diftrefted 
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iliiti eflecl by want of pafturage for tlie iininenfe 
flocks neceflfary for their fupport, this elder 
and nobler branch of the Japhetic tribe moved 
flili farther and farther off from the neighbour- 
hood of the Caucafiis, and gradually peopled, 
fiifl; the whole north of Afia, and then Europe, 
wheie they gradually eftabliflied themfelves 
from the banks of the Danube to the pillars 
ot Hercules; that is, of their firft condudfor, 
■vi hofoever he was, to the celebrated Straits, 
thus denomiaated. Thd exad period in which 
the Scy thian Nomades began thus to move 
forward from the mountains to the north of 
Periia and India, it is fcarccly poffible to af- 
certain with precifion, but v^e may, without 
any violation of probability, allow it to have 
taken place a century after the difperfion from 
Babel; by which time, it may be fuppofed, the 
puie patriarchal worftiip became deeply pol- 
luted by the introduction of multifold idolatry, 
and that aftronomy, which, we learn from 
Cahfthenes, began to be formed into a fyftem 
at before its capture by" 

Alexander, ifod;0i^teife^e|y introduced into the 
rites of'^ffa the fplendid Sabian 
fuperftition, or woi4ip of the hoft of Heaven. 

J hat the Britifli ifles wei'e in reality firft 
peopled by thofe ;(|6nieHan, or Celtic, tribes', 

' ■ ■ ■ ' which, 
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which, in the very early ages after the difper- 
tioii, fpread themfelves through Europe, is 
not only evident from the moft authentic hil- 
tory of thofe tribes extant, but from the very 
ftrong affinity in manners, language, and re- 
ligious riles, exifting between that northeni 
nation and the ancient inhabitants of this 
country. The fubjedt of the ftriking limili- 
tude apparent in their ancient cuftoms and re- 
ligious ceremonies Ih all hereafter be difeuffiffi 
at large. In regard to fmhlarily of language, 
I mult obferve, that the very name of their 
great anceftor, varioully changed into Corna- 
rian, Cimmerian, Cymbjian, or Cumbrian, 
is to be traced wherefoeverthat colony paffed, 
along the whole line of their defeent from the 
regions of the Northern Alia; even from the 
Cumbrian Cherfonele to the loftielt of our 
mountains. The towering pens, or 
he^s,, of the . Welch mountains, not lefs than 
the mighty’ ApptmuiMs m the, continent, pro- 
claim tins trilth ; aiid the Alps and Albion 
alike prove themfelves to be thus denominated 
from the Celtic Alp, or Alb, figuifying white, 
in allulion to the eternal fnows on the fum- 
mit of the former, and the white cliffs that 
encompafs the latter. Indeed, as we advance 
in this Differtation, no inconfiderable teftimo- 


ny will be found to arife, from the furvey, of 
the derivation of all' languages from one pri- 
maeval tongue, as well as of all nations from 
one great family. The monumental remains 
connected with the moft ancient fyftem of 
Afiatic mythology, yet exifting in the two 
countries under confideration, and the inti- 
mate mixture in both languages of terms ra- 
dically Hebrew, added to the circumflance of 
traditions in both countries uniformly pointing 
to one great founder, whd flourifhed between 
four and five thoufand years ago, will, of 
themfelvcs, go far towards proving thefe af- 
fertions concerning their identity, and their 
having originated from one common ftock. 

A celebrated grammarian has remarked, 
Nec modo Indicam, Ferficam, Syram, Arahlcam^ 
HehrcejunBiJflmas Unguas;fed et Gothicamjen 
Celticam^ Uiigudm;* and Rowland, in his 
Mona, afferts, That no lefs than three hun- 
dred Hebrew radices are to be found in the 
' . -ipn^e^ alone From his lift I fliall 

?3efe''^"ld^d^y-?s^hich,^ carry conviaioii 
of^ their primfe'val (fefivatipn. For inftance, 
who can doubt of the Britifli word Booth, a 
cottage, being derived from the Hebrew Beth, 

» FranGifws Junius Pr®fat. Grammat. p. 19- - • 

f See Rewind’s Mona Antiqua, p. 278, 

: ..1 ahoufe. 


a honfe; the earth, from Eretz; to babble, 
from Babel, alluding to the confufion of 
tongues; Cist, from Cis, a chejl; Daggak, 
fromDAKAR, a Jliort [word; theBritifliKERT^, 
or CoRJsr, a horn, from Kerekt ; Cromlech, 
a facrijicial Jione of the Druids, from C^erem- 
LUACH, a burning Jione', and Sarph, an old 
Britilh word for ferment, from the Hebrew 
Sara PH. Thefe, and a groat variety of other 
terms, there enumerated, though coming to 
ns more immediately through a Celtic or 
Gaulic medium, it is impoffible to deny, 
muft have a radical connexion with the fa- 
cred dialed;. 

Of the preceding affertion made by the 
grammai'ian Junius, viz. that of Hebrew, or 
the old Syrian, being radically interwoven in 
all the Eaftern tongues, very decided and nu- 
merous inftances may be found, lb far as re- 
gards the PerQans and Arabians, in Walton s 
l^eface' to his P^ygotC, and fo far as the' 
PhoehiHilii^ aM thdihAfl^aii neighbours are 
concerned throughout the whole of Bocharf s 
Plialeg. With refped to the Indian or San- 
fc'reet language, though hitherto very little 
inveftigated, we find the traces of it in the '- 
very name of their firft grand deity Brahma,' 
the Creator, which is, doubtlefs, conneded 

c 3 - with. 



if not immediately derived from, tlie 
Ilehrew Bra, or Bara, created, occurring in 
the firft verfe of Genefis, Beueschith bra 
Elohim, In the heginning God created. Alfo 
in their great divinity, Jfa, the goddefs Na- 
ture peifonified, we find the Hebrew IcMa, 
the firft exifient, or grand parent, which the 
Kabbins aflert to have been the original name 
of Eve, the great mother of mankind, and, 
probabU', the genuine Ifis of the Egyptians ; 
at leaft fuch is Stillingfleet’s veiy rational con- 
jecture.* Surya, the San, that objeCt of fu- 
preme reverence in India, has probably very 
near affinity to the Suiia of the Chaldaic, a 
language which fome eminent critics conceive 
to be the moft ancient dialeCt of the Hebrews; 
and when it is confidered, that in Suria, or 
Syria, -was firft pi-actifed the Sabian fupcrfti- 
tion ; that the Egyptians, according to Eufe- 
bius, called Ofiris, Surius ; and that, in Per- 
fia. Sure w^as the old name of the Sun ; the 
fuppofition may be thought to approach near 

"'The H'eW^'^tirl-E'ACHAV, great and pow- 
er/7f/,.may be radlically connected with the San- 
ferdet In Celtic, Orch, Arch, and Rich, 

derived ffdna the fame root, are ufed as initials 

* See StiliingSeefs Origines Saerje, p* 551* 


or terminations to names of diftinguiftied 
eminence ; and here we find the probable etj- 
mon of the Greek terms and chief 
or governor. We are certain, however, that 
the ancient name of that race of kings, writ- 
ten in Sanfcreet Ro^, bears as near affinity to 
the Gaulic Roi, as that of Ranna, a race of 
Indian queens, to the Spanifh Kew«a, and the 
Gaulic Rein ; both ufed in exactly the fame 
liguification, though in countries fo extremely 
remote from each other. 

It is remarkable, that the Sanfcreet word 
Gate, or Gaut, a barrier or paJJ'age, is to be 
found in the fame feufe in Ramfgate as in 
Bafagate, and the moft natural derivation I 
kiiow for the word -Age, is the Sanfcreet Yug, 
or Period. 

The term Dlv, in Welch, God, and in 
Corniih, Diu, is the very fame word ufed in 
India for the celeftial deities, who are called 
Dives and pevatas ; and furprize 

will, perhapK® foe not a iitiifi?^iycited, when I 
infoim him that Colonel Vallancey, well 
known for his relearches into old Irifli litera- 
ture, told Sir William Jones, ,, that Crilhna, 
the name of the Indian Apollo, is adlually an 
pld Irifli word for the Son.* It will notlefs 

• Confult Afiatic Refearches, vol. i, p. 262. 
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excite furprize to hear, that according 
to Dr. Parfons, in his Remains of Japhet,'* 
Colonel Grant was enabled, folelj by his 
knowledge of the old Irilh language, to deci- 
pher the Thibetian characters on the Siberian 
medal above alluded to, and the explanation 
of which was given in the Indian Aiitiqub 
ties. 

Baal, or Bel, feerns to have been cquall}^ 
known as an appellative of the Sun in Britain 
as in Alia; for Toland, in his Hiftory of the 
Druids, (and the fadt has been fince confirmed 
to me by intelligent natives, as well of South 
as North Britain,) tells us, that the fires 
which flamed on May-eve at the top of the 
ancient Cams, or Druid-heaps of ftone, in 
honour of the Sun, were called Bealtine, 
or the fires-pf Belus.d’ The term Druid it- 
felfis, doubtlefe^ derived from the Celtic Dru, ' 
or Dera, an oak ; and it is remarkable, that, 
in Welch, Deruen and Derwen ftill prefcrve 
the fame fignification., Thefe particular ap- 
pellations iinmediatelj dircd our attention to 
the Sanfcreet hanieWf Abe old Brahmins, of 
th^ Gandharvas, which, occurs fp 


« See Parfoii’s Remains of Japhet, p. t% 6 , 
f Toland's Hiftory of the Pmids, p, 67* 
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often in the Sacoiitala. “ Who, like the cho-r 
leric Dee V AS AS, has power to confume, like 
raging fire, whatever offends him ?” The Der- 
vifii of the Eaft, therefore, and the Druid of 
the Weft, are the fame character, under names 
but'liftle varied. Indeed Kejfler exprefsly af- 
firms this : Saeerdotum genus aptid Turcas ah 
antiqu^nm. temparihus oonferoatum Deevis, 
ei nomine et re . . - 

The Aiiruna, alfo, or day-ftar of’ the Itt- , 
dians, like the god Horus, or light perfonified 
of the Egyptians, may be without violence 
derived from the Hebrew aue, lux, or, if the 
reader pleafes, from oe, gold. Adam, the great 
progenitor ofimankind, in Sir William Jones's 
opinion, maybe found inthe SanfcreetAdim, 
thefirft,; and Nuh, or Noah, is plainly re- 
cognized in their celebrated Menu, who, after 
the flood, repeopled the renovated world. Li 
fadi, the name and hiftory of Noah and of his 
threo fons are precifely the fame in the San- 
fcreet ias the liebmw Bibif&» & the ancient 
geographical records of India, we find fhe 
whole country denominated, after Cufli, the 
eldeft fon of Ham, its domeftic appellation 
being CufharDweepa, and we know that the 

f XCeyjQer’s Antiquit. Septentrion, p. 36. , , a 
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iniiabitants of the northern cliftrica were an- 
ciently called Ciithaei. We find again Raa- 
mah, the fourth fon of tliat Cufli, in the In- 
dian Rama, renowned firft as a conqueror, 
and afterwards as a god, throughout the 
whole extent of that vaft region ; and we dif- 
cover his lalt fon Nimrod, or Belus, in their 
iiali, the Baal and Bel ot their neighbours. 
A v<'ry great ^'•arictJ of fiiniJar inflances, not 
only in the way of ftriking etythological de- 
dudion, hilt of ‘’dired identity in perfon and 
charader, between the ancient heroes of thefe 
refpedive nations, will hereafter be noticed 
by me, if not in thefe pages, at leaft in the 
greater hiftorical work, which thefe various 
Difiertatious are intended to illuftrate. 

At prefent, let us return to Britain, and 
confine our inquiry to the ancient name of 
thefe iilands^ a fubjed concerning which tw'o 
very celebrated writem, Camden and Bociiart, 
have advanced very oppofite opinions. Op*- 
5^® thefe opinions apparently 
are^ mhy^^lh have for their fiipport a, 
certiin degi*ee' 

Camden contends, that Britain was fo called 
from bnth^ a Celtic word, fignifying painted j 
and tain, or tan, a region. If Cai'ndei\ be right 
iQ tlie former part of this aftertion, in tho 
, ' preceding 
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preceding volumes of the Indian Antiquities, 
fufficient evidence may be found that he is fo 
as to the latter part of it. In the firft, or geo- 
graphical, Differtation, in particular, I had 
occafion to remark, that, in Peidian, ijia7i, or 
ftan, was the name of a liind, or region, as, 
for inftance, in Chuziftan, the region of Cuth j 
in Hindoftan, the region of the Hindoos ; in 
Multan, or Mallitan, a p^yince on the In- 
dus, and meaning the country anciently pof- 
feffed by the Malli. This term, therefore, of 
Perfian original, was brought by the Celtic 
colonies into thefe weftern regions, and thus 
Britain, according to this writer, is the coun- 
try of the Britii, or painted people, from 
which circumftance, probably, in fucceeding 
times, the fame nation came to be denomi- 
nated by the Romans, who tranflated the 
term, Pi<5:fi, the Pidts, ox painted people . — The 
learned Bochart, however, whofe ftudies were 
directed to the inveftigation of Phoenician 
Antiquities, with ^grOat in^nti%',‘ and very 
confidently with the h3^pothefis laid down in 
his Phaleg, derives the name Britain from 
Baratanac, the land of tin ; ,and as that was 
a commodity for which thefe ifiands were cele- 
brated in the Afiatic world, it is by no means 
improbable, that the Phoenicians, who traded 

to 


to this part of the world to obtain it, knew 
the ifland by that name. The Greeks after- 
wards, ' treading in the commercial fteps of 
that induftriotis and adventurous race, called 
it after them whence Britain. It is 

natural to fuppofe that the production for 
AVhich an ifland was famous fliould give its 
name to the country that produced it, efpe- 
cially among a nation devoted to commerce, 
and who probably knew nothing of the peo- 
ple, or the iftaJhd beyond the coaft where the 
mines were wtotrght, or the provinces imme- 
diately adjoining. The Romans, whofe aim 
in failing hither was conqueft rather than com- 
merce, principally attended to the people, 
and impofed a name fomewhat conformable 
to their national habits, and adapted to dil^ 
play their ruling propenfity. 
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SECTION IL 

Owe great Tribe of the ancient Indian Nation^ 
being the immediate Progeny of Cufi, was- 
called C'uthcei, and their Defcendants brought 
into PritaintheCiithiteSuperJUtions. — A brief 
Summary of tliofe Superjlitions as anciently 
praBifed in the Brifijk i/les.—Thofe Supefii- 
tions exhibit many evident remains of the pure 
patriarchal Theology, blended with the Corrup-r 
tions of the Sabian Idolatry. — A more parti- 
cular Account of the Indian God Buddha, the 
Herm^pf M^pt, and 'th^'-0)^cury of^'ihe 
Weji. — The AJfyrian and Indian Belus the 
true Hercules of Antiquity, and the God Belen 
of the Druids proved to be fo by their Be ail- 
tine, or Fires lighted in Honour of Baal , — 
Various Eajiern charaBerifiic De/ignations and 
Symbols of WIercury, df covered, in Britain.^ 

The 


The Wodeiis Bay, or Dies Mercurii, of the 
'Northern and Jfejiern Nations, the Dies Boodli 
of India.— Cubical Statues and Mercurial 
‘Heaps.— The letter Tuav.— The Harp of 
the Druids.— The Lyre of Hermes, S^c. <^c. 

p/ie First op April, an ancient Indian 

Hjiival.—The First op AIay, or the Day 
on which the Sun eyters the Bull, an ancient 
Bhallic Fejliml immemorially preferved in the 
— Relics of thefe Tejiivals, and the 
Sports praBifedon them, /till prefetwed in Bri- 
fain. — An extenjive Parallel drawn between 
the religious Rites and crcil Cuftoms anciently 
prevalent in India, Britain, and the Northern 
Empires of Europe. 

A fter tlie general introdu6lory remarks 
in the preceding fcdlion, conncdled 
wi^^jE|plo|y and Inltoiy, wc are now about 
to ^ enter” Inveftigation of more im- 
portant points, and' to cpnfider the remains 
OP filE CuTIIITE, OB ancient InDIAN, 
WORSHIP in THE British Islands. , 

I have before obferved, that a, part of the 
Indian nation were anciently balled Cuthtei, a 
’ - ' , name 


name affuredly derived from their great ances- 
tor Ciith or Cufii ; afterwards they were 
called Cutheri ; and the prefent liutfry tribe, 
one of the four great calts into which the na- 
tion was divided, areprobably their immediate 
defeendants. It has alfo been obferved, that 
the refjdence of the. Cuthaei was in the high 
n!(;^thefh;’"fe.titude9 of Jndia,.. where, in fabt, 
Alexander found them ; and if is probable 
they had wandered, as is ufual with infant 
colonics, fi’ora the cold and bleak regions in 
the immediate neighbourhood of theCaucafus, 
to the warm and genial provinces lying nearer 
the ton them tropic. I have given a glimpfe 
of the mannem of the gloomy Cuthitc wc^- 
Ihip, in which the ancient Indians were im- 
mcrlcd. I have lliewn that they deligliied in 
the deep fliade of trees of gigantic growtli ; 
rocks of immenfe magnitude ; caverns of the 
prpfpundeft depth ; altars eternally hnoaking 
with .th^ blood of men and beafts^ poured out 
in barbarous fa'crifice tb the evil dasrnon ; that 
in their facred ceremonies they ufed an infinite 
number of confecrated graffes, cautioully ga- 
thered under the benign afpect of Ibme parti- 
cular planet, with more efpecial reference to 
that of the fiver emprefs of the night ; that 
their ablutions were innumerable ; that they 


were 


-ve-j-e conWanl with the moll dreadful rites 
of magic, devoting their enemies to deftmc»- 
tion with tremendous imprecations ; that they 
believed in the tranfmigratiori of the human 
foul ; and were abforbed in aftronomical fpo 
culations and phyfical refcarches. In addition 
to thefe conliderations, ■when we advert to the 
univerfal vcnci’ation for ferpents in India, fu 
congenial with the fiipeiHitious reverence en- 
tertained by ithe : Druids for the Anguinum, or 
ferpenf s egg ; when we recolledt the fawed 
ftaff conftantly borne by the Brahmins, fo 
fimilar to the confecrated wand, or magic rod, 
of the Druids ; their veneration for the cha- 
cra, wliecJ, or circle, which conftantly adorns 
the hand of J3ramah, and was with the Druids 
alfo an emblem of eternity ; the folemn rites 
of initiation adopted equally in the caves of 
Elephanta, and the fubterraneous recefles of 
Mona ; the addiction of both to the folar 
worfliip, and their perpetual prefeiwation of 
thdfe^sied the depths of thofe caverns; 
and that, as the - ^rahmins were the firft and 
moft venerated tribe of India, fo the Druids 
formed -the fijrft order of nobility in Britahqj 
when we fecolledl the profound reverence of 
both for the ^hlte horfe of facrifice and the 
l^red fteer, that were nem* to bear harnefs 


or yoke; their devotion to vaft pyramidal 
heaps of Hones; and that the temples of India, 
• at leaft thofe of the larger kind, are, for the 
moft part, uncovered, like Stonehenge ; that 
the priefts of each nation were, during their 
folemn rites, arrayed in Holes of virgin white, 
and, alike, wore that lofty tiara, which may 
be feeii on the head of the Perfian Mithra, 
engraved in Hyde and Mountfaucon ; when 
all thcfe circumftances are attentively confi- 
dered, it is impoffible to doubt, that, at fome 
remote period, the two orders were united, 
or, at Icall, were educated, in the fame grand 
fchool with the magi of Perfia and the feers' of 
Babylon. Upon a few of the more prominent 
features juft remarked, as having exifted be- 
tween the Brahmins and Druids, I fliall pre- 
fently enter at conftderable length, occafionally 
citing, as I proceed, the ancient claffical au- 
thors that treat concerning them, and thole 
leatne4 modern writers, whc^ .indefatigable 
refearches have us bel: acquainted with 
that wonderful and fecluded race of men. 
But let us here take a lliort retrofpedtive 
view of the gradual lapfe of mankind from 
the fublime purity of the primjeval devotion 
into that abyfs of idolatry in which a few 
centuries faw them plunged; 
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In the ages immediately fuccecding the ge. 
neral deluge, the memory of that tremeadous 
punifhment infliaed for ciimes committed in 
the ante-diluvian world, undoubtedly for a 
long time, kept the primitive race, who 
peopled ftcady to the principles and 

practice, of the virtuous branches of the fa- 
mdy of ^\)ah. In the line of Shem and of 
Japhet, It fcems to be univerfally confelTed, 

, ^ Chriftian <Jivine% that, the 

r%ion fiomifhed'un- 
Jollied tii the atobitious Nimrod, or Behl 
extending his dominion from Babylon through 
the neighbouring empires of Afia, introduced, 
mth the arms of Affyria, the Sabian, or Chal~ 
daic, fnperftition, and polluted the altars of 
the true God with the idolatrous fires that 
burhed to the hoft of Heaven. Atwhatfoevcr 
period, however, fuperftition was firft propa- 
gated, and debafed them, it is a fadt not to 
be controverted, that thofe grand and efiential 

religion, the iramortalitx 
of ,Jdvfoih-g„d a fiimi belief in a fgpreme 
Providet^e, fotoied toe bafkequally 
of tWl^hmip and' toe Bruid, codes of the^- 

believed in the do&ine 
l‘«man foul from aiate 


and final happinefs to be obtained by means of 
a mediator, is evinced beyond the poffibility of 
doubt, by an attentive confideration of the re- 
ligious rites and pradices prevailing among 
them. 

In rcfped to the firft of thefe propofitions, 
a fupreme Deity and governing Providence are 
neceflarily llippofed in the Very formation of 
every religious inditution. As to thefecond; 
their convidion of the immortality of the foul 
is proved, not only by their general belief in 
its tranfmigration, but in the eagemefs, and 
often the criminal eagernefs, with which they 
fought death ; the releafe of that foul from the 
prifbn of the body. In regard to the third 
and fourth ; their notion of its defedion is 
proved by the unexampled feverities of difci- 
pline and horrible penitentiary fufferings un- 
dergone by them : and tlieir belief in the 
dbddne of a mediatorial interceflSpn by the 
fuperftitibu^ :reyerence pdid bydtiem to the 
Sun, Moon, and dthd inferior deities, whom, 
like their Sabian brethren of the Greater Afia, 
they confidered in the light of mediators, to 
waft their prayers, and render them acceptable 
to the throne of divine mercy, as well as by 
their dreadful facrifices of human vidims, in 
the imagined proiped of propitiating tlie vem 
d 2 geanc© 



goance of bcenfed- Omnipotence. In tliefe 
principles and in this conduct of the Dfuids 
we trace the evident remains of the two grand 
fjftems of theology, the pure and the de- 
praved, which prevailed in the firft ages, and 
among the primitive race: the former inculca- 
ted by the virtuous father of the renovated 
world; the latter introduced by Belus, the 
impious parent of the Sabjan herefy; the one 
^ ‘meiny* the other a 

hoimeide. ’ Men became 
]S>re ^id'miofe immerfed in thefc fuperftitious 
and bloody praAices, as the traces of the be- 
nevolent patriarchal religion were gradually 
etfaced from their minds; and although the 
Bralxmiiis, and their pupils, the Druids, while 
they prai^ifed tire fanguinary rite, retained in 
memory foipetraits of their original reference, 
this feems by no means io have univerially 
been the cafe. In general, tlie farther they 
removed from the immediate fpot on wliicii 
‘ ' intereftiiig foeiies were tran- 

, ia^ed,'"thai;,r^,’.X|:|nl<h^a, the theatre of re- 
hpv^ted nature;' v«y occafion of thefe 
* ^rbarpus inhitutious intended to purify man 
^nker, was obliterated from 
their nptpds. ‘ They continued fo |ha<Stife. 
them withqnt knowing their ai&fion, and re- 

mained 
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■ mained polluted with blood without even the 
confcioufnefs of guilt, and without the pro- 
fpe€t of redemption. 

The moft ancient Bekis, above alluded to, 
whom Cicero calls Hercules-Belus, feems to 
have been the great progenitor of the royal 
Balic line, who eftablifhed tliemfeivcs in 
Affytia., Phoenicia, and Indta, and of thofe 
colonies who, after tlreir leader^ #ei^ deno- 
minated by the Greeks Heradidce ahd Belidce. 
I’o this great deified hero and our Celtic 
Mercury have been affigned, by the ancients, 
all thofe renowned exploits which form the 
moft brilliant annals of the infant wmrld, 
and fwelt the volume 'of its early Mftoiy. 
They were the indefatigable explorers of the 
moft diftant regions of the habitable globe ; 
they were the intrepid chieftains who led the 
fucceffive colonies that iffued from the over- 
charged plains of Mefopotamia to riches and 
to glor;;^. Conceming-dachofthefe iiluftrious 
charadleriiT fhalkhayC much hefeafter to re- 
mark, but, with refpedt to Hercules-Belus, 1 
think it proper, at this early period of the 
eftay, to ftate, that to his comprehenfive hif- 
tory and important charabler ought to be re- 
feiTed the far greater part of thofe heroic feats, 
that in fuch great profufion are heaped Upon 

D 3 others 
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others who bear the diftinguifhed name of 
Hercules. Hercules, afterwards cano- 
nized and worfhipped as the Sun, under the 
name of Baal, becaufe probably he firft inftl- 
tuted the folar worfliip in Afia, hands on re- 
cord as the firft great navigator to the Ihores of 
Europe, and had a fplendid temple eredled to 
him at the mouth of thofe ftraits, called from 
him the pillars of flercules, as being the li- 
mits of his travels to the Weft. There^ in that 


^ JpV4JLi./l.SJJ1CU lii jOil*** 

Jope, whence they would naturally become 
ftill farther diffufed, as the Eaftern colonies 
were themfelves more difperfed over that con- 
tinent and the ifles adjoining. But from thefe 
genpral ftridures on the charader of Hercules 
fthd nis ‘worfhip, let us take a nearer retrofped 
of the fage and fecluded inhabitants of the 
groves of Mona. 

The Druids ai'e, by Pliny and other wri- 
have derived their name fi'om 

probably ex- 

prior 10 and as it is not 

.eafj to conceive when'^ the Druids in their, 
cafemijhould have learned to talk Greek, it 
is, fafer to deriye it, as before intimated,! from 
pait, or piauj an old Celtic word of the 

fame 



fame figiiification, whence, it is likely, the 
Greek was formed. 

Strabo diftinguilhes this venerable tribe of 
philofophers into tliree claflTes; bards, 

’OuKTHi?, ft,ri 6 tly priefts, and properly 

the faciificers under oaks.*' Cmfar, in his 
lixth bcfok de Bello Gallieo, has difeourfed 
lili^ly todijceming thefe hbly heitnits and their 
religious inftitutions. The Whole of his ac- 
count is too long for infertioii in thefe pages ; 
but it is very remarkable that he derives the 
Druids of Gaul from Britain, whereas the 
more general opinion among antiquaries is, 
that the Druids of Britain were a colony from 
Gaul. Among other points of dodtrine pecu- 
liar to them, he enumerates their belief in and 
inculcation of the immortality of the foul, 
and its fucceffive tranfmigrations through va- 
rious bodies ; their my llerious magical rites ; 
their theories of the heavens, and the mo- 
tions df,. the liars; their knowledge of the 
magnitude of ' the earth, , aiid their profound 
fpecLilations in phyfics, in morals, and in theo- 
logy.T When it is conlidered that all this 
accumulation of fcience was confined to one 

Strabo, Hb. iv. p* 1S9* 
f' Cxfar’s Comment, lib. iv^ cap, 13* , . 
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order, orf^dlj ®f -a nation, involved otker- 
vrife in the profoundeft ignoranqe and barba- 
rity, there arifes ftiU more abundant reafon. to 
fuppofe that fcience of exotic growth and that 
order of foreign original. 

Dr. Borlafe, author of the Hiftorj and 
Antiquities of Cornwall, has devoted a chap- 
ter ol that learned work to the confideration 
of the circumllances fo reraai'kably fimilar be- 

the-liitiat .^ids„ 
however,' in the 
of the Man Theology, j have 
entered at great length into the fubjea of the 
Perfian worfliip, and have already proved 
the near affinity which the Perfian relir 
gion, in many of its grand and leading 
bore, to that eftalrlifiied in India, 
nnd as we hjave learned fiom Sir W. Jones! 
not only that a race of Bi-ahmins anciently 
fate on the throne of Perfia, but that nine 
words out of ten of the old Pahlavi dia- 
Ie<9; , SaofcTeet 1 cdiicewe -that 


hy Dr.'Mafe, of 

thehrikmgfmiffiMl'^Jherqligl^ 
and ceremonies of thefe diftant tribes of phi- 
lofophers, is an additional corroboration of 
the hypof hefis j which aflerts them to be of tbe 
ancient fchool of the venerable Brachmans, 




and 


and of the {e€t of the elder Buddha, becalife 
they venerated Mercury, and Buddha is the 
Indian Mercury, honoured with the fame 
rites, and decorated with the fame fymbols. 

Various waiters alfo on British antiquities 
have judged, from a partial examination of the 
Phoeiiician mythology, that tlie whole of the 
' fttp^rfritioas. ' iipiwSfted' , 'iptd , " Britain 
were brought into this country by ^ 
cian colony ; but this decifion, though partly 
juft, becaufe colonies did undoubtedly in very 
early ages migrate hither from Tyre, 'with 
pollibly a chief affuming the name of Her- 
cules for their conductor, fmce Hercules was 
the grand agent of antiquity on ai, thefe 
occafions, is. not true in the extent contended 
for. It will be recollected, that, at the remote 
period at v/hich I fuppofe the firft colonies to 
have moved off fi om the great Tauric rangd, 
mafsof Eaftern fuperffitions was con- 
centrated Aliy ria,' and. that tte' Bhcenician 
religion, as well thoie'parts of it which v'ere of 
a purer nature as thole which were corrupted 
by the prevailing Sabian idolatry, was, with 
exception to a few local divinities, and pecu- 
liar rites afterwards adopted in Phoenicia, the 
ellablilhed religion of the higher Alia and the 
Brachmans. 


Of 


Of a great aii(i cdmpreHenfite argument, it 
is impoffible, confiftesntty -with propriety in 
a mere Differtation, to unfold more than a fe'sp' 
leading traits ; and thofe I fliall devolve in as 
mnch order as the inveftigatioii of a fubjecd; 
fo remote, and, in its nature, defultory, will 
allow of. There are few faets in ancient hif- 
tory which can be fo clearly proved, as that 
the god Buddha, or Boodh, of the Indians, 
was the Oden, or Woden^ of lh% northern na- 
proof of -it is, that verycuri-. 
ous' arcumftance witH which the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Halhed with the Sanfcicet lan- 
guage enabled him fiiittomake bis country- 
men acquainted ; that the days of the week, 
in India, are named after the fame planet;^ to 
whicte thOy were affigned by the Greeks and 
Romans i- and that Boodh wae, or Dies 
Boodh, is that fourth day of the week, which, 
in our language, derived from the Celtic and 
Getic, is denominated Woden dies, that is, 
Day, corruptly pronoun-' 
<9^ ;Wedi»^y;fr?T'he. period in which the' 
Indian Boodh ifonirlftodr which was in the 
earlieffi poft-diiuvian ages, as well as hispla- ,. 
notary defignalabn, and the aftrohomical 1^- 
bols with which Bf is adorned, ^evince Mm to 
the fame identical perfon as the Tant of 

Rhcenicia. 



Phoenicia, whom all antiquity, not dreaming 
of an Indian Boodh, with united voice, allows 
to have originally migrated from Phoenicia, 
and to have fettled in U pper Egypt. .Taut, in 
truth, was no other than the elder Plernies, or 
god Anubis, of that country ; and it was this 
exotic god-king, as I have elfewhere endea- 
make fully evident^ who caufed that 
mbft ancient and fubhme fyoibol of the Tri-une 
Deity, the Wing, the Globe, and the Ser- 
pent, to be exalted on the lofty portals of 
all the Egyptian temples, as an eternal me-, 
mento to revolving ages, that fuch a patriar- 
chal notion of a diftindlion in the divine na- 
ture did actually exift ; and, where it now 
Hands, as may be feen in the correiH and 
beautiful engravings of Pococke and Norden, 
many of them copied into the preceding vo- 
lumes of Indian Antiquities. It v^as alfo this 
identical Taut, who, under that other name 
of Hettnes, inftrudted the 'Egyptians in the 
elements of;;afeonomy, : mulic, and letters ; 
and who, borrowed from the mythology of 
thofe nations, under the later name of Mer- 
cury, was venerated by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans as the God of Eloquence and Com- 
merce. That in the mythologies of Alia 
there fliould have been two Boodhs and two 
. Hermes 
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Hermes will not appear ftrattge to thofe rea- 
ders who may reflect cm the general preva- 
lence in -the ancient world of the dodtrine Pf 
divine and fucceffive emanations. Each was 
worihipped as a deitj’-, and each decorated 
with fimilar illuftrative infignia; ibr, it was 
the uniform fyftem of the ancients, w'hen 
they exalted to divine honours tome diftin- 
guiOied mortal, to inveft the deified perfon 
with the fyratols of the virthes and the 
ftnentJCiS lar which he was, when Irving, moft 
ccltebrated ; white, in, a conftant conternpfa- 
,fibn of the allegorical and fpiritualized cha- 
racter, they forgot, by degrees, his terreftrial 
origin. Thus Hemies, having taught the 
Egyptians mufic, they gave him a teftudo, or 
lyj^, a fymbol for ever occurring in the ca- 
verns of the Thebais ; that teftudo afterwards 
exalted to the Ikies for one emblem ; while, 
for another, they gave him wings, and called 
him the Melfenger of the Gods, either allud- 
revolution of the planet that 
hore his or becaufe, as an atirbnomer, 
he hM explored the heavens, and revealed to 
man the fecrets of the Iky. In faCt, Tatit, 
Buddha, and Hwmes, are only the Varied 
appellatiohs of fome diftinguiflied chamber, 

. the immediate defdCndaiat of Noah, trho eaf- 

' ' i;„n- 



Heft cultivated the arts reviving after the de- 
luge, and who, leading colonies to diftant re- 
gions, diffufed the light of fcience over the re- 
novated globe. To tiiis illuftrious charader, 
as was before obferved in the cafe of the Af- 
fjrian or Hercides Belus, the founder of the 
race of th^ Heraclidfe and the Belidae, the 
3§vpra| hranclies of the patriarchal family laid 
claim as a common anqeftor; affamed his 
name as the chieftain of their tribe, regarded 
liim as their tutelary genius, and, in the re- 
fpective fyfteins of mythology, inftituted a- 
mong them in fiicceeding ages, adored him as 
a divinity. 

If tlie reader fliould be of opinion, that the 
very remarkable circumftance, of the fame 
planetary deity giving name to the fame day of 
the week in India and Britain, wall not prove 
the abfolute identity of Boodh, of Woden, 
i^^ Taut, and of Hermes, let ns go from 
Britamto Gaul, where anol^r, branch of the 
great Celtic family fettled, for coiToborative 
evidence of that identity, and w^e fliall find, 
in the appellation of one of their chief dei- 
ties, the very title of the Phoenician and Egyp- 
tian God. The name of Thoth and Taut is 
found very little difguifed in Theutates, 
though I own the benign character of the 

Indian 



Indian Boodh, who/or&ade human facriJtceSt is 
liot fo very apparent in that line of Lucan's 
Pharfalia, 

^ ^ Immitis placatur fangtiine diro 

. Theijtatss,’* Xib. L V. 439. 

The circiimftance, however, of the Indian 
god's forbidding thefe cruel facrifices, is a 
proof of their exiftence in the early period-of 
his reign ; and one or both of thh iutyoined 
argument' 'dray be' reafonably urged as a pal- 
liative for the continuance of a part of his vo- 
taries in thefe nefarious rites, either, in the 
firft place, that they migrated before the order 
for their fuppreffion was publicly promiilgod ; 
or, in thefecond, that the native Scythian fe- 
rocity^ not being entirely fubdued by their 
cofnihdrce with the Brahmins aUdthe gentler 
laws of the mild ¥ee{hnu, obftinately conti- 
nued to pradlife a rite fo congenial to the ori- 
ginal bent of a martial and fanguinary difpo- 
fitipm.^^ftlf after this any doubt ihould remain 
■iO; ,&S'''fldderis:mind.;;CpBcermng the identity 
of deity, let him adtfert to the fymbols 
which Be bore, the nibde by which the Druids 
leprefented him, and to that peculiar allegori-' 
cal delineation of the dodrines which be 
laught the Oriental worhf in the figure of the 

' •' OEB, 
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ORB, SERPENT, and WINGS, wliichis engraved 
in not lefs confpicuous cliaraders on the 
extenfive plains of Abury, in Wiltfhirc, than 
in the Tliebais of ancient Egypt. 

Caefar exprefsly fays,, that the Druids wor- 
fliipped Mercury, and he doubtlefs afferted 
tliis from having obferyed in Britain the ufual 
fymt^ols vrith which Mercury was decorated at 
Rome, ’the winged rod * whJi the ferpents 
twined around it. But there was another 
mode of reprefeuting Hermes among the Aiia- 
tics, ii hich was equally cuftomary among the 
Druids ; and it is a circumftance of no fmall 
inojtoentin this argument. It was by a ftatiie 
called Herma, which was a. fort of fqilare or 
cubical figure of marble, or brafs, without 
arms or legs to complete the fimilitude of 
either human or ccleftial being. Thefe cubi- 
cal ftatues.wcre placed in the veftibules,of 
th^r temples, and were intended as e-tpreffiVe 
embfejiisioCthe Gqcfof Eloquence and Truth, 
fmce theywere polifl|ed fqu^s, on every fide 
equal, wliich way fbever they were turned. 
Paufanius tells us that the inhabitants of 
Phares, in Acbaia, round the ftatue of their 
principal divinity Mercury, eredted, in the fo- 
rum of that city, thirty cubics of polilhed 
marble, in honour of that deity, whofe fymbol 
. , ■ ' ' was 



tras a cube ;* aii4 I)r<^ Borlafe, fp^l%g of 
the veneration of the Druids for the cube, 
ob%i’ve3, “ A. cubic vas their fjmbol for 
Mercury, who, as the Meffenger of the Go<l% 
sfas efteemed the index, orfymbol, of teuth, 
always like to itfelf, as it is with a cuBE.-f- 
There was another very remarkable fymbol 
of Taut, or Mercury, prevalent in Egypt as 
well as in India. It was the letter T, or, in 
othey.,WCf^^> J;be| crofe, or c-ms Eermis'^ in 
many of the more ancient 
ua iBenares and Mattra, ere^- 
fidi and many of the old Egyptian ftatues, as 
is well known to antiquaries, are reprefented 
bearing this fymbol in their hand or on their 
breafts. D’AiicarvUie, and tiie generality of 
ipiyfhologifts, explain this fymbol aa refemhg 
to thb gfofs phyfical worfliip to which the an- 
cients were fi) greaffy addiAed, and as an em- 
blem of Jupiter Generator, or the deity in his 
creative capacity, in ancient Egypt and India, 
apd wbijcli Mr. Bruce fi'C{|nently met with in 


''^byfTmia. Thavoclfe^here obferved, the very 
Jiftgiilar manner aftcf which the Latin mJgMte, 


^ AcWciSji lib.vlit cap# aa# 
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andj according to Lowth, probably tbe ancient 
copies of the Septuagint, have rendered the 
origiiial of that paflage in Ezekiel ix. 4 . j 
will fet a mark lipon their forehead; rendering it 
in their verfionj I will mark them on the fore- 
head with the lettfer tau; which affords roont 
to fnppipfe it was a Ijmbol a more facred 
fealfoict 'tfan k genesaily . imagined in the early 
patnarchal ages^ 

Now it is a fa^t not lefs remarkable than 
Well attefted^ that the Druids in their groves 
were accuftomed to feledt the moft ftately 
and beautiful tree as an emblem of the deity 
they adored; and* having cut off the fide 
branches, they afMfed two of the largeft of 
them to the higheft part of the trunk, ih' fuch 
a manner as thatthofe branches, extended on 
each fide like the arms of a man, together 
with the body, prefented to the fpe<5tator thO 
ajpfu^ance of a huge crols; and ^ the 
fcarh, Infciibed 

the letter Thato-'V-^fi ■thO"'' right arm was in- 
Icribed Hefus, (their Mars,) on the left Bele- 
nus, and on the middle of the trunk Tha^ 
ranis.* 

^ Confuk Borlafe, and the exprefs antjiorlties which he'addtices 
for the truth of thi« enriotts iift, -p. 
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' : The teftudo 6t lyre of fo 

congeni^ to the cdebrated harp of the ancient 
Brians, thdt harp with which, Diodora^ inr 
forms us, the Hyperboreans, in their ifland 
near Gaul, perpetually chaunted the praifes of 
Apollo, in a magnificent temple of a circular 
form, ftiould not be forgotten in this review 
of the parallel characters and lymbols of Her- 
mes and of Buddha. 

F rom; the whole weight of evidence collected 
iiwh of hiftory, and from tte upited 

vbiee' of fruition, aCting together upon the 
mind of M. Le Clerc, one of the ablefl; my- 
thologifts that ever vTote, it was that writers 
decided opinion, that the Theutates of the 
Gauls, the Hennes of the Greeks, and the 
of the Romans, was the feme per- 
fon wfth the.Thothj or Taut, of Bgypt ; but 
a review of peculiar fymbols and circum- 
frances above enumerated, and more efpecially 
his name being affigned to the fame day of the 
.week in the aftronomical fyftem of all thefe 
rfetions^ feems to place the feCt be- 
, ^oad future difpufei *^^i^ofoeyer of the No- 
achfdsfc, the origin^ prototypal charaCieri of 
which thefe are the varied copy, might have 
’ been, nis defi^atioh iit antiquity as the fjod 
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bf Mei’cliants and Travellers points liim out as 
the conductor of colonies to diftant regions^ 
and the founder of that commercial inter- 
courfe among men, which neceffarily refults 
from extending the line of civilized focietj^ 
The learned Bochart, in his Phaleg*, ftrongly 
tbat ihe Phoenician deity Hermes 
ivite no other thah Canaan, the fon of Ham, 
endeavours to prove this point from the very 
etymon of his name, for Cnaan, or Canaan, 
lignifies trader, which is the exadt import of 
the Celtic Merc, or Mercator. He explains 
the wings generally drawn and fculptured on 
the head apd feet of this Phoenician deity as 
allulive to the devotion of that people to navi-- 
gation and commerce, and fymbolicai of the 
mils of thofe fwift yeffels that wafted them, in 
queft of tin, to the remote regions of the 
Caffiterides, on the coaft of Britain. Founded, 
On ancient traditions rctpe<9;ing his 
univdrfel agency ipithq pafhdilnvian ages, was 
theplealant GreelE fable recorded by Lucian, 
in one of his dialogues, who defcribes this 
deity as having ftolen the trident of Neptune, 
the aiTows of Apollo, the fword of Mars, the 
forceps of Vulcan, and the girdle Of Venus.T 

• Phaleg, Ub. i. cap. a. f See the Dialogue of Vulcan et Apollo. 

ES Inde- 


however, of mythoi^cal 
Ijmhofe tibtofe religious rites, upcai tibi© 
of which I ftiall enter at feigfc la 
thf ‘ Btoxt feftion, the hypothefis for which I 
cotttead is farther confirmed by the very 
ftriking fimiiitude of certain civil feftiv^e cus- 
toms immemorially eftabliflied in thefe iflands 
to thofe at this day flourifliing in the Eaft ; 
cxiftoms of which the aait«|wy has in vain 
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WabcmmI i>r'4he ihftitatiom. ■ ■ 




TH® FlEST Of APRln, 

Oil THE ANCIENT FEAST OP THE VEENAl# 
’.EfilpINOX, EQUAEEY OBSERVE© IN INDIA 

, an© , 


THE firft of April was anciently obferved 
in Britain as a high and general feftival, in 

hikrity reigned- thrtmgjh 
"4%^ ^o#el''Of MS'lniiabitaatSv; for &e'fisw at 
of teyeat entering into &e.:%a 
new year, and with it the feafon of 
rarai fporls arid vernal delight, was then'&p-^ 
pofed to liafecoinaaenced* Tlte proof of the 
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great antiquity of the obfervance of this an- 
nual feftival, as well as the probability of its 
original eftablilhment in an Afiatic region, 
arifes from the eyidence of fa<Sls afforded us 
by aftronomy, which fhall prefently be ad- 
duced* Although the reformation of the year 
by the Julian and Gregorian calendars, and 
ihtt^.si^aptalion of therpcaiod ^rfits commence-’ 
isfeiit to 'a differMt and- &r nobi^ fyftcm cf 
theology, have occafioned the feftival ipcrts, 
anciently celebrated in this country on the 
firft of April, to have long fince ceafed; and 
although the changes occafioned, during a 
long iapfe of years, by the lliifting of the 
dquino<ftial . points, have i in Afia itlelf been 
produiftive of important aftronomical altera- 
tions as to the exa<ft sera of the commence- 
ment of the year ; yet on both continents fome 
very remarkable traits of the jocundity, which 
then reigned, remain even to thefe diftant 
^ -Of thof© preferved in .iPritain, none of 
the''i«Ai'ie*iaaA^ ludicrous is that relic 
of its piiftiije plCafantry, the general pradice 
of making april pools, as it is called, on the 
firft day of that month;, but this Colonel 
Pearce, in a paper publifhed in the fecond vo- 
lume of the Afiatic Eefearches, has proved tq 
have been an immemorial cuftom^among the 

E 3 Hindoos, 



Hindoos, at a celebrated feftival holdea about 
the fame period -in India, which is called the 
Huli feftival. I fhall infert the account in 
the Colonel’s own words ; During the Hul% 
when mirth and teftivity reign among Hin-^ 
doos of every clafs, one fubjed of diverfion is 
to fend people on errands and expeditions, 
that are to end in difappointment, and raife a 
laugh at the expenfe of the perfon fent. The 
Huli is always in March, and the laft day is 
the , JioEday4.c:,; ■ I have ' hewer yet heard 

a^y the'ori^ of this, Engliftt cuft 

toil ; but at is unqueftionably very ancient, 
and is ftill kept uji even in great towns, 
though lefs in them than in the country: with 
us, it is chiefly confined to the lower clafs of 
people, but in India high and low join in it, 
afid th^ Mte Suraja Doulah, I am told, was 
very fond of Inaking Huli fooE, though he 
was a Mnflhiman of the higheft rank. They 
carry the joke here fo far, as to fend letters 
nsaking appointments, in the name of perfons, 
who^ it is known, mu# be abfent from their 
bdufe at the rimo fixed upcMa.; and -the laugh is 
always in proportion to the. trouble given.”* 
The leaft inquiry into the ancient cuftopis 
pf or t|» minuteft acquaintance with 

♦ AfiatkRcAifciies, voL 4 L -r: ,41:, ' 

^ "^,1 ' ■ ■ 



the general aftronomical mythology of Alia, 
would have taught Colonel Pearce, that the 
boundlefs hilarity and jocund fports prevalent 
on the firft day of April in England, and du- 
ring the Hex i feftival of India, have their 
origin in the ancient practice of celebrating 
with feftival rites the period of the vernal 
eifliboli, dr the day .^hen the new" year of 
Ferfia anciently began. 1 have added, bolowj, 
the order of the Indian months, as they are 
enumerated by Sir William Jones himfelf, in 
the Afiatic Refearches, and have added the 
Englilh names of our correfponding months, 
and tranflation^ of the Sanfcreet appellations 
of the afterifms. i 


Afwin, 

April ; 

Melh, 

\Ram. ' 

Carti, 

May; ■{ 

Vrilh, 

Dull. 

Agrahayan, Ji/ne; | 

Alit’hun, 

Twins. ‘ 

Faulh, 

July‘, 

Carcat, 

Crab. 4 

jviagiQy • 

Augi^i', . 

1 3ii^j 

Lion. 



^anja, 

Virgin. 

Chaitr, 

OSoberi 1 

‘ "Tula, 

Balance. 

Vaifac’h, 

November; ^ 

Vrifchic, 

Scorp. 8 

Jailht'h, 

December;" 

1 Dhan, 

Bow. 

Afliar, 

January; 

[ Macar, 

Capric. 

Sravan, 

February ; 

Cumbh, 

Aquar: ■ 

Bhadr, 

March; 

1 Min, 

Fijh. 1 2 


£- 
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The Injdiaii«';iiowi Indeed, b^n ilie»:ye^ 
on the eleventh of April, ^nd the Perfiaite 
have adopted, in their civil concern^, tlbK 
Mohammedan mode of computation; W 
r)a,tions probably, in the remote ages to 
which we' allude, began their year when the 
Sun entered into the lign Aries, and the an-? 
cient Perfian coins ftamped with the head of 
the Ram, which, according to P’Ancarville, 
were ojffered ^.Cremflkidjf thafe! of Pert 

«fprmer of the fojar yehs' 

Perfian#, are m additional d'e* 

■ 'Of 'the high antiquity of this 
It is ftiil obferved, in that country, 
under the title of Naueas, a word which 
means, the firft day of the year ; and in the 
i^|h|ffador’s Travels” the writer acquhinl^ 
lis, tpil’tome of iheir body being deputed to 
congratulate the Shah, on the firft day of thp 
year, they found fiim at the palace of 
Ifpahan, fitting at a banquet, and having near 
lii^ or aftrologer, wfio rofe 

.and taking his 'aftrolabe, 
'obferte fhe fim';'’ahd5i‘'at the'tery’mo? 
rndfi^^f'-the fuiih re^Mn^ the equator, - to 
publifhed aloud the new year, the com« 

' ♦ See '¥0!- ML 1155 and lenes's §kirt Mifofy 

■■"'V'"' . - 

%'t ' . ■' i -' mencement 
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|ift«EicOTenfc of wMcb was celebrated by 
firing of great guns both from the caftle and 
city walls, and by the found of all kinds of 
ijifi]ran€!aafs/'*‘ ' r . 

ifer^ and Tartar inonarclis, fitting 
on tiie tiirone of, India, fiili preferred invio- 
laWd ^ which probably had its origin 

i'grenffijnafty nf-the Bi&dadiw 
of ‘-which Oaiumeras was'-thebaadyf 
tended their fway over the greater of 
^fia, and we have aftronomical proof, that 
the vernal equinox could not have co-incided 
with the firft degree of Aries later, at leaft, 
tWa two thonfiuidfive hundred years before 
CSmft* which might be the precife period 
when the firft colonies began to ini^at® 
from Afia towards the weft, and very much 
builds up the hypothefis for wliicli I contend, 
of the Englifti being derived from an Afiatic 
That entertaining and Judicious 
iriifef,»;'';Bir/,Thon3^8 Boe^. -was-' .ambafihdor 
ftom bur ; tb that of Delhi, when the 
Nauruz feftival Was celebrated there in 1616, 
and his account of it, as well as that of the cere- 
mony of weighing the Mogul on his own birth- 
day, are fo curious, andthe trabtitfelf withal fo 


t ArabalEdor's Travels, p. asm Edit* folio, 5'-^ 
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fcarce, tliat I {hall be eafily piardoned by my 
readers for prefentlng them with an authen- 
ticated account of the unequalled magni- 
ficence of a court, ohce the moft fplendid and 
powerful in Afia, but now utterly degraded, 
and its pomp extinguilhed. The feftival at 
Delhi lafted nine days, and a kind of fair, like 
that holden at Venice during the carnival, 
and probably copied from this ancient Eaft- 
ern kind of feftival, during the extenfive com- 
intercouffe formerly carried pij ber 
Venetians . and India, f^tns, ■ td 
lavb been tiie principal amufement. 

“ The Nauruz, in India, is kept in imita- 
tion of the Perftan feftival of that name; and 
is celebrated aftej the following manner. 
A throne is erected four feet from the ground 
M tte from the back whereof 

to the place where- the king comes out, 
a fquare of fifty-fix paces in length, and 
forty-three in breadth, is railed in, and 
covered with fair canopies of cloth of gold, 
joined togetlier, and held. up 
wifechnes Covered ,ufter the ’feme manned 
OUlftground is laid with good Peffian carpet? 
very large, into which place come all the 
of quality to attend tlie king, except fome 
* few that are within a little rail.righi before 



'tlie throne to receive his commands. .Within 
this fquare thqre were fet out, ibr thew, many 
-little houfes, one of them of filver, and fome 
other curiofities of value. The prince-fultan 
had on the left fide a pavillioh, the fupportei^ 
whereof filver, a3 were fome 

of thofe sdfo near the jking's throne. The 
ffl^;'bf;:;;#iS»;-'lln'Qne,‘wa fquare> -the- ipatter, 
wood inlhid with mother-of-pearl, borne up 
with four pillars, and covered with cloth of 
gold. About the edge, over head, like a va- 
lence, was a net fringe of good pearl, from 
which hung down pomegranates, apples, 
pears, and fuch fruit of gold, but hollow. 
Within it* the Mng lat on ch&ions very rich 
in pearls and jewels, Eound about the court 
before the throne, the principal men had 
eredled tents, which encompaffed the court, 
and lined them "with velvet, damafk, or taffe- 
ty, for the moft part, but fome few with 
cloth of gold ; into which they retired, and 
lat to ihew, all thch* . weidtht -For antiently 
the kings ufed to go to every tent, and take 
thence what they pleafed ; but now it is chan- 
ged, the king fitting to receive what new- 
year s gifts are brought him."* , 

* See Sir Thomas Roe'^s Journal apud Harris vol. i. p. 6$Of 

The 
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The ^ the bktibrday of 

the Pei^ah KKhmrchj tib® ofthe and 
his leprefbitatxve on earth, were feftifaJs at*- 
fehdeii with rites too fimilar not to be noth^ 
in a work difcufling the mythological antiquh 
of Afia, Nothing can be more brilliant, 
or more truly detailed, than that feftival, as 
related by the fame author- It may ferve as 
an awful lelTon to imperial pride : for the 
grandeur dcfaibed, dj^y itfel^ 

are Bqwf-*i«3^bifed®d. . ' -t''- ' ^ _ 

ofSeptamber wns'thalen^i 
■'lllllh-day, And kept^ with- great foleninity. 
Oto this day the king is weighed againift jew^ 
els, gold, filver, ftufFs of gold, lilver, and 
many other rich and rare articles, of erery 
fort a little, which is -all given to the Bfah* 
' yttlfeiife i.g yfft W8^ ' fo fplendid injewdis,’ that! 
own in my life J never few fuch ineftimable 
wealth together. The time was fpent in 
bringing his greateft elephants before him ; 
feme of which, being lord-elephants, had their 
i^nd, furniture of gold and filver, 

and elephants- waiting., op 

b of them# clothed in gold, filk, 

In this ittanner about twelve companies 
paired by#bi lichif adorned, having 

J-.,. -j ' ^ ^ ^ 
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^ ail the plates on Hs head and breaft fet wit! 
rubies and emeralds, being a beaft of wonder^ 
ful bulk md beautj- They all bowed down 
before the Mng» making their reTcrence very 
handfoOT^jr^i this the fineft thew of beaflo 

I, ever ,&w«'.-;:>;The ■mogul himfelf 'WaS' fitting 
a little throne, afi-mvefed with ■ 

■ .pnarif, ' and ■fub-ies. ; Before . him .a 

taWe of gold, and on it about fifty 
gold plate, all fet with jewels, fome very great 
and extremely rich, fome of them of lefs va- 
lue, but all of them almoft covered with fmall 
His; imbi^^ about him in their bel|: 
wbrnai he oommanded to drink mer* 
lily fevelraJl forts of wiiMS fending by in 
flaggons. On a fuddeathe king iterts* 
tired to the Durbar, and fat on the carpets, 
attending his coming out. Not long after he 
’-aod fet about half an hour,, till, hikla*' 

■ Iheh- ^doaur ,had mounted^ ele*' 
phfetsjf'kiifcit' were about v)£ them 

tichiy adomedi, but idiie% three with turrets 
€m their backs all enclofed with grates oi gold 
wire to k>ok through, and CfUiopii^ over of 
cloth of filvef- Then the king came down 
die flairs with fitch an acclamation of Health 
to the king ! as would have out-roared oanmltt. ; 

,jLt the foot of the flairs, ] 

^ and . "■■^i 
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tod fliilffled to be nfext, one brought k mighty 
caKptibbtber a difh of white ftuflf like fturch, 
lat^ ' ^Meh he put his finger, tod thueb^ 
the fifh, and fo rubbed it on his forehead ; a 
l^fsmdny ufed prefaging good fortune. Then 
another came, and girt on his fword and hung 
on his buckler fet all over with diamonds and 
rubies, the belts of gold fuitable. Another 
hung on his quiver with thirty arrows, and 
his , bow^ imM: cStfe, ■■ btojg*' tteiTtoie 4hat was 
the Terfiau ariabaCkdof^,, 
wtoe a rich turban, .with, a'-pluifeenf 
herons^ feathers;, hot many, but long. On 
one fide hung a ruby unfet, as big as a wal* 


nut ; on the other fide a diamond as large; in 
the middle an emerald like a heart, ' much 
His ftaff was wound about, with a 
chain of great fJeari, rubies, and diamonds, 
drilled. About his neck he wore a chain of 
three firings of moft excellent pearl, the lar- 
geft I ever faw. Above his elbows, armlets 

and on his wrifi three 
^^sdf'^erai forts ,fos hands bare, but al;*» 

, 'libjfi on every finger a ring. Mis glovesj which 
,w:«#-'EBg|ifh, fiuek under Ifis girdle, k'lltbf' 
jcdat bf ftlothi of gold without lleeves, a 
m-- thin as lawn., ' .On feet n ’ 
of butkins.mhtoiderjed, itith'pearl, the 
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toes fliarp and turning up. . Thus armed and 
accoutred he went to the coach that attended 
him, with his new Englifli fervant, who was 
clothed as rich as an j player, and more gaudy, 
and had broke four horfes, which were trap- 
ped and harneffed in gold velvets. This was 
the coach he ever fat in; made by that 
oif ,jtengland» fo like that fkuew it^not 
bul hy the cover, which was a Perfiliii^gpld 
velvet. He fat at the end, and on each fide 
went two eunuchs, who carried fmall maces 
of gold fet all over with rubies, with a long 
bpnch of horfe-tail to flap the flies away, 
him, went drums, bafe trumpets, and 
Idud mflfid, many canopies, umbrellas, and, 
other ftrange enfigns of majeftj, made of 
cloth of gold, fet in many places with rubies. 
Nine led horfes, the fui'niture of fome gaiv 
rubies, fome with pearls and eme- 
with finds ,enaipelied..-; .,The 
Peifiap'at^|)afiadorprefented him whh a hoide. 

Next behind came tlwree palankins, the car- 
riages and feet of one plated with gold, fet at 
the ends with ftones, and covered with crim- 
fon velvet embroidered with r pearl, and m 
Innge of great pearl hanging in ropes , a 
toot deep, a border about it fet with ru- 
bies and emeralds. A footmkn carried a 

footfiool 
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fet with; ftonesi other 

tw(? ^tehldtas were covered and lined only 
whit^hldth of gold. Next followed thO, 

Sir newly covered and richly adorned^ 
#|feli he had given to Queen Narmahall, who 
fet in it. After thern a third, in which fet 
his younger fons. Then followed about 
twenty elephants-royal, led for him to mounts 
fo rich in ftones and furniture, that they 
glittered fetti ;"''Eyery^'eS^3ltent' had 

^ '' 

'f'll'h retftTTi from this ftiort digrdHon to the 
lymbols and monuments remaining in the Eaft 
plainly allufive to this feftival. It, doubt- 
left, arofe from this circumftaoco> that f he 
Egyptians, m Eufebius infchms us, 
at worihippeid.t.fhe figure of a 

man paintedl^l^# to marit his ceteflaal origin, 
having the head of a ram, and the horns of 
a goat, which encoihpaffed a dilk, delignating, 
j the foter and lunar conjunction in the 
lljisf.lii'-fe^jds.the feme Jupiter 
of auftduftyjjywhofe fymfobl w^ a 
i'/'and he was'thtt»'pourtrayed‘’un 
ftiltoiiodfec Jong before the Greeks allotted 

, . / ' - V, I.. . f vyp”* ‘ ^ 

tg 
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* to tliemfelves the honour of being the inven- 
tors of the aftronomical afterifms. 

Dr. Stiikety# in his Abufy, p, 68, is of opi- 
nion, that the fomiF'^iaringrefifes into the car- 
dinal 'points''- 'have- 'beep Pbferred as the fea- 
fons of ’ piibliti feerihcia^ from the creation of 
' And, in- ;hiftory-acquain-ts 

- ml fonr 'grand*' foiemnities of gene^ 
rhi facrifices of the Druids were at the 
noxes and the folftices. None, however, 
w'as celebrated with greater feftival pomp than 
the vernal equinox, for it was at that period, 
the firft of April, old ftyle, that the Arch- 
Dniid, arrayed in ftole of virgin white, to de- 
hotAuttMliedchaftitytfthe lacred 
druid-egg, inchafed in gold, fufpended Arbund 
his neck, bearing in one hand the myftical 
rod or ftalF, equally ufed by the Brahmins of 
India and the Magi of Perfia, and elevating 
-t^e golden fipkle, ifliied Iftjrth in 
to ■ gather the fecredv won- 
der-working,:; ^4k-&Ukg^ MistETOE from its 
parent oak ; under the expanfive lhade of 
whofe branches the victims were iacrificed, 
and the feftive rites commenced. Knowing 
the veneration entertained in India for the 
bovine fpecies, we could fcarcely believe, that 
a race, defcended, as I contend, 

VI. P ^ ■ Brsiiniins, 



at leaft ©dJicfiS-ted ill tli© fcfiool” 
of Br^ina, (s^ald l^ea iiarnolato, as was tlie 
i:p3fti4^'.@ifippa.<?f tlw Pruid* after ga|:Ji®|ji^ 
|^t(^ two white bulls fliat neitWf 
did we not know that both 
mins and the Perfians were anciently 
addh9«d to tiie Gomeoh^ Jug, or facrifice of 
the bull, in honour of the Sun. ISTor can we 
wonder that the n^i%toe, t^ns gathered;, 

! to^^farap.^?' th^t 

glsnin«.of..thf; ewft^hdiioh»i 
^ have juftobferved, was 

the rana. 

Mr, Vohiey, with tliat determined fpirit of 
fbepticifin which diftipgulfties his writing*. 
<^|jnlfti|ds,. th^ the feaA of tlie-J ewifli ,, palfeveri 
when:ti4f)ikchii.l lamb was.toifiebd, derived 
ks real origw, pot Irola the awful event re^ 
corded in Scripture, but from the ancient 
Egyptian cuftom of obferving with feftival 
wisen the Sun an'ives at 



nine's ‘ i», ^j^erprets - 

tive merfely bf-.'j^e, Swnh 
fiidmt#i».,ite«j^liere into the 'Ofchert^ci'fllie 
andeat .yfews ^ and their modeijii; d|^Ji4,anti 

riSiBaoft fo->' 
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leran jfeftival at t|ie YerRal equinox, begianinf 
it on tbe ^veuing of tbe fourteenth of the 
month and cqntinuing jt jn Marcher 

for feven day§ aflfrwafd^ ineluding the 
tweh%tfej qn which |he j^un adtuallj 
reaches the fqniao4ia| Un^. Bw^ indepen- 
_ ::|hjp ^kvm #cvmtiqn of Ifplj Wiit 

■ as'# '''''fbC' 'origin ai#; #%nof#e p^ovpr, 
the national records of the Hebrews, and #c% 
continued oblervation of it during fo many 
ages, with rites peculiar and appropriate to 
the profeded intention, rites not otherwife to 
be gogounted for, are qnanfwerable proofs of 
til® fene origin of th# intiitutiop among 
them. With equal conhddace gpd itppicty he 
diftorts the expreflions, fo often occurring in 
Scripture, of the X/ambof God, of the coming of 
the Bcdcemer, and the regenerator of a fallen 
Paring them to an aftronomical origin, 

of f:3hrih|W» to that an- 
fpicmi^' 'pCfiqd' thd gran<f 
ilialltek€ plac6> tke Son fliaJI have tra- 
veiled through* the zodiacal .afterifms, and 
begin the new Annus Magnus in the firft de- 
gree of the %n Aries. 

riicie is, alfo, another annual feftival, ce- 
lebrated on the fame day in both countries, 
which opens a not lefs extenfive and carious 

‘ field 


Jeld 'foe ; and as the iiivefti|atibn 

wifi lead to a display of Oriental manners^ 
founded oh aftronomical fpeciilation, I ftiall 
difeufs the fubjeet at fome length. 

'This feftival was obferved with ceremonies 
wonderfully fimilar in countries fo remote as 
Britain and India ; for although I do not re- 
colledt that Mr. Knight on the ancient Phallic 
worfliip has noticed the fa^tj yet the reader 
roajr reft aShred, that, oh thePtE^ hr* May, 
^6fl!TO'fee''^h&%hter8 'intothe flgnTaitttiSjt''IBh“'. 

htok^wih^y cetebffttfe the Phallic 
ftftiral of India and Egypt ; and he will, per- 
haps, be convinced of this, when he ftiall re- 
collect what was intimated in a former volumo 
of the Indian Antiquities, that the Greek vrord 
#iJdi# ifignifies apofe, and the fplendid deco- 
ration of golden crowns, which, fomewhat 
after the manner of the gilded falvers and 
tankards fufpended around the Englifli pa- 
geant, adorned that (paXXo?, anciently dif- 
P^lftic view in the Egyptian feftival 
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THE FIRST OF MAY. EQUALLY EEIJARDR^ 

AS A PHALLIC FESTIVAL IN INDIA AlSTt* 

IN BRITAIN. ' i-' ■ ■ ' 

WHEN we tW Dwing to the precef- 
fion of 1 the equihoxe^, after the rate of fe- 
ventj-t#p toE degree^ H total alteration 
|b^ -IliJkfch through ah the hgps-.of the 
■i^Mp?tlc,’'lni^thudK that thofe ftars Whieh for^- 
merly were in Aries have now got into Tau- 
rus, and thofe of Taurus into Gemini ; and 
when we eonfider alfo the difference before- 
mentioned, occafioned by the reform of the 
calendar, we lhall ceafe to wonder at the dif- 
agi&ti^at , that exifts ip refpe<ft‘ to the exadt 
period of the year on which the great fbfti- 
vals were anciently kept, and that on which, 
in imitation of primeval cuftoms, they are 
celebrated by the moderns. Now the vernal 
.equinox, after the rate of that preceffion, 
eeftitetv'Pppld'not^ have coinGye4 with the 
fiifl bf^ ' Ilii .’lefe’ -^ihn, four thou&nd years be- 
fore Chrift, whicili Pearly marks the aera of 
tlie creation, which, according to the belt and 
ivifeft chronologers, began at the vernal equi- 
nox, when all nature was gay and finding, 
and the earth arrayed in its lovelieft verdure., 
and not, as others have imagined, pt the 
‘ f 3 ' '"''"drehry 

% . . I 




t 1 

dreary aatuiiftEial vrMn tMI joaturfe 

muft iiec^4#ly Mav4 i<t bfeaiity d^clitiiig^ 4nd 
that earth its verdure decaying. I have little 
doubt, therefore, that May-day, or at leaft 
the day eh which the Sun entered Taurus, has 
been immemorially kept as a facred feftival 
from the creation of the earth and man, and 
was originally intended as a memorial of that 
aufpicious period and that momentous e- 
vent. ' . - , ^ ’ 

howe^^ 6f any _ pa^cul'air 
’SUhioh'tb that iprimteval' event, ^wliicib, ‘iwr 
Mh it hilt iiohjedture, 'the bull Being in the 
£aft the univerfal emblem of the fupreme ge- 
nerative power that made the world, the pe- 
riod of the Surfs ingrefs into that fign could 
fchrcely fail of being regarded with peculiar 
lid'nbhil by 4 Mce involved in the depth of 4 
grofs phyfical fuperllitioh and devoted to the 
Phallic worihip. Dh the lofty eminences of 
» the Caros, that were extended in a line over 
the whole coaft near which the Druids refided, 
#hihh ?w^ cmnfpicupufly railed in fight 
df’'each other, if was theif-euftbm, bn May- 
evi^ftdhght up pfbdigi6u§ fifes which iHuini- 
bed Ito whole region round about, llbhib 
fires were in honour of Bbal, or Be^l^* thb 
irifli and Celtic Wb|d for thb $hh1 dtiil 'hench 

‘ • * ' ' ’ ' it 

' ‘-'s'; : ‘ ‘ . 
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& afdfesi ttet Bfealtelne is ftiil tifed fdr 
day by the HigWafideiis of Scotland. ' 

Two of thefe 6res, according to Tolatidj 
were kindled on May-day in every village of 
the natidn, foefwism and 

beaite to be lacrificed were obliged to pafs; 
one QC^em being kindled on the Cam, and 
'i^n the .''ground.* ' 'Hiefe I're’f ■ were 
Tlipbofed to confer i fanfllty npoh iholhVho 
paifed through them, as was the inteutioti id 
tiie rites of Mithra, when the candidate for 
initiation was alternately plunged in baths of 
fire and water at once to try his refolution, 
4t|d htttii a word derived from this 

'Mlibftt,' ‘for ■ Is the Or^k-torm- fory^re, 

Tlie ancient ^and barbarous cuftotn of The 
PlioBnicians in making their . children pafs 
tlirough the fire to Moloch, is by this prac- 
rice of the Druids irrefiftibly brought to oitt 
ler^llefilonj and, as we know diat they wor- 
under tbf title* of Moloch, 
fo we' that that 'Worihip and 

this rite were derived to them from their 
Baftern anceftors* 

On the general devotion of the ancients tO 
t]re worfliip of the Bull I have had frequent 

j? 4 occafion 




occafion to remark, and more particularly in 
the Indian Hiflory, by their addition to it at 
thatperiod, ■ ■ ■ - ■ . 


Tatirus, - 


- Aperit cum cornibu^ annum 



“ v;hen the bull with his horns opened the 
venial year." I obferved that all nations feem 
anciently to have vied with each other in cele- 
hlhshil bpoch • an'4' tiiat .tjie 
entered, ,Tanras, 
ed/tlie hgnals of iriiimph apd the in- 
centives to paffion; that memorials of the 
univerfal feftivity indulged at that feafon are 
to be found in the records and cuftoms of., 
people otherwife the moft oppofite ip manners 
rempte in fituation ;1-; could not 
avoid confiifering the c^cumflhnce hs.a ftrong 
additional proof that mankind originally de- 
fceiided from one great family, and proceeded 
to the feveral regions in which they finally 
common, and central fpot ; 
or iacred bull, of , Egypt, wiw 
on|y,^||e^fymbol pf the.^n in the vigour, of 
Terp^|inthiandthatthe bull of Japan, b?^)^ 
ing with his horn the mundane egg, wm evi- 
dently conne<%.di«ith;the;fan}^fe»i#4*®®^^ 

of 




of fupcrftition. founded, on the mixture. <?f 

aftronomy and mythology. 

It is remarkable, that one of the moft fo- 
lemn feafts of the Hindoos, called that of 
Anrnn^ /^Is dhe day 

of the and 13 dedicated, 

the Goddefs of.Genera- 
■ M'- 'Worfbipj>ed when the’.'i^ming 
'"iMr'ap^re,' dr at ddwn df:d^,^.,for 
pagation of children, and to remove barren- 
nefs. On this day, he adds, prefents are 
ufually made by parents to their fons-mdaw, 
in token probably of the holy nuptial rite, 
and the day ehd^ with n .ban«iuet. This an- 

of mnkfcg prefents ,to,.^e^.si: 
and relatives, and great men, on the fi# day 
of the new year, has defcended down to our 
own times, and the luw-year s gift exhibits to 
us another remnant of Aliatic hilarity imita- 
ting the Iwunties of nature at thp verbal feb^ 

■ ' ^hh Cdidnel. iPearcey .before. cited, m 
a letter publiftied in the Afiatic Refearclies, 
thus defcribes the annual Indian feftival holden 
on the firft of May : “ 1 beg leave to point 
out to the fociety that the Sunday before laft 
was the feftival of Bhavani, (a perfonification 

of vernal nature, the Hea Syria of Chaldea, 

. and 


ifeild Venus liTMiiiA df Peffilt,) wWdh i^ an- 
nually celebtated by the Ou^as and nft dthnr 
Hlndnns, who keep homed Oattle for h^ or 
jprofiti On this fenft ' they vifit gardener* 
ereft a pole in the fields, and adorn it with 
pendants and garlands. The Sunday before 
fall, he adds, was our firfl of May, on which 
the fame rites are performed by the farne clafs 
of people in England, where it is well known 
to be a relic of ancient fupOiHiliOUi slt feould 
ipi^!i|^.^#^fbre, 'that the religion of 'the 
’ 3' o4d: religiofi -of' -ftitsdii had' & 


4 / 

■ Mr. Finch, tDo,*f- fpeaking of the great 
Meydan or fquare of Surat, defcribes what he 
Calls a tali May-pole in the centre, round 
wMoh, he fays, the Hindoos make fheir^ 
■fitie'Oh'the gie^t'jfeftital-days. 

• To fatisfy ourfelr;es that the race who erect- 
ed the ftvipe^dous circular temple of Stone- 
henge were a tribe of Brachmans, of the fedt 
of BoofiU, we have only to call to mind the 
'pr^diniftant fuperftition 'of that 
Mski whicii^ accorditiig-to’''Eueiani was th^' 
' the Suft, % a feCoiidary deity»-M 

' t III •' ' #V #'l ' ' I i ’I •*') 


' »j- P- 333- 

t See his Tttttefe In Harris’g 


. t n 

ft cii’dulftl’ 4anc0, etfireffive ©f liis 
rerdlutidii ; atid to attend to the mode afet- 
which that principalljr reptefented thfeit 
favoatite deity i; 

'■ I dfotfeTted from Vitturitid, 

that, in cOftfotmity to a nOtidii of the an* 
diddling temples to the 
the^’p^'pejrties and foftftiofis Of 
Ihe Object: 'adored 'flioiltd' h6 attOfidOd' ssdi 
the temples to the Siin, the MoOWi ^hd Ihfe 
other planets, were built in a circular manner, 
becaule thofe orbs perpetually revolve in vail 
tircies. Now Diodoriis Siculus infoims us 
*4hftt tlieteitasa«’iflattdbeyo Gati!, large 
'W' 'Sicdy, itt whiefe .the iJHlyperbdreaft rape 
adored Apollo in a dtctllftt tenipMs OOftfideb* 
able for its fize and riches.* By Apollo,*' 
fays one of the belt, but not the pureft writer 
of mythology in the prefent age^ “ hr the 
%ftguage of the Greeks of that^dayj Ofth be 
mej^t^iib' other pedbimge than tfee Sb 1^’' and 
he thinks ihehlfthd can fe ho other than Bri- 
tain, which might he known to the Greeks by 
the vague reports of Phoenician maiiners. 
'Bie circumftance of its being thus particu*- 
iarized, Mr. Knight tMttkfr, is a convincing 

' « niodoiTJsSiicaks, fttt. ii, P-I^o. 

proof 



proof of thfe magnitude and celebrity of this 
lirudure ; and he is of opinion, that Stone- 
henge was the identical temple here alluded 
to. This remark of Mr. Knight is perfe^ljr 
congenial with my own fentiments on the 
, fubjed, and I mean in a future page to give 
the whole paflage, at length from Diodorus, 
with fuch ftridures upon what precedes and 
follows it as I conceive will place the fad 
beyond difpute. That Qeiitleman s confe- 
quent obfervation that' the large obelifks of 

parts' the'*^6l!tli^ 
-’mfeh'd^'lnofeat RtrfisTokE, defcribed in the 
.fifth volunge of the Archaeologia, and thofe 
near Burrougu bridge, delineated in S tukcr 
ley's Itinerary, and now called the Devil's Air 
rows, are vefti^s of the fame religion, is 
.li#dd jyith equal judgement rand evinces the 
writer’s intimate knowledge of the earliefl; 
fuperftitions of the Eaft.* 

That the Druids not lefs than the Brach- 
mans adored the Sun in a circular dance, is 
only evident from the following paflages 
and ‘.Fliny, but fi’om many 
ih Tolan(rs Hifiory qf the Druids, apd 
mdy^e,proyed from fimilar pradices at t|‘ 




‘"‘'I’’ 


day 
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day exifting in the Hebrides, and many'places^ 
where thofe Druids took up their favourite 
though feclude4 refidence. ' Athenseus tells us 
that they wor- 

liiippda 0b4s, tdfubd round on the right 
hand,”* imitating thereby the apparent mo- 
be'aven^ ' frptn eaft ■ an' 

tdfei 'i30^ir0h’ ^ of 'tiie ftars.^.^^ Con- 
firms this account, by exprefslyfeyip^ te 
the Gauls, contrary to the praaice of the 
Romans, who were accuftomed m their devo- 
tions to turn the body quite round from left 
to right, imitating thereby the courfe of the 
'^aly^ays. thmed^ round thp 

Wy, id adorando, fi-otn f 

When you worfliip the Gods, fays, fmttttfe, 
drorfhip turning to the right hand. St deos 
fahtas dextrworfum cenfeo-X It ri a curious 
and by no means to be omitted id this 
rfaOoy that the ancients, not lef^ ^an diO nio- 
d'erili'*n!i^e''the feftite- 'gobl^; rirdilate ac-' 
cording to tde douffe of thO fun, of which 
no ftronger nor more authentic teftimony 
need be brought than that of old Homer 
himfelf, who defcribes the immortals as quaff- 


• Athenseus, Hbi iv. p- 1 ja- 
f P!in. Hift. Nat. lib. xxyiii. cap. z. 
t Plautus, aO. i. fcene i. vttrfejo. 
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wjgtlieir pifSa® ia tkis 0rd«r ? 
vbei0 #e gaWeit ropad^ gpes mifud 

right hapd, pot merely 
df^fterjty, or nimbly, as the traaflators ren- 
i|;,^ hal to imitate the cpurfe of the planet 
who matures the gepini grape. Had Pope 
been like fjoaier, mmfus, he would have 
noticed this ; but Pope w as not celebrated 
for his hofpitalities. 

Fof.’.tlj^ fnlJw inlinpptinp'#v#te *pader on 
#wft bf^ |jt|. ,^t|inpti#n- 
; ^i^jqspnnf of „the, facpifl aftronoeniihai" 

i^cf pf fbe apeiepts in a former volume. 

‘s J^efides tkefe dances, there exifted in anti- 
quity a folemp and meafured dance, more 
partiopiarly jinftitnted by the aftropopiicnl 
w|inb rmrtoW the motion of the fup 
ip their refpe^ive orbits. This 
dance was divid'^ ipio thr^ parts, thej^rophe, 
the antijifophe, and that which was called 
fta^hnitry, or flow and fcarcelj-perceptible- 
J^f|P'e tl|e altar, in the ftraphe,thej 
"imip the fight hand to the left, by 
il^'jn^iom'Plutpreh'ii^^r^ opipiop, they 
jpdieate 'the -apparent mo|io»/-i^- 
the heavens,i from eaft to weft ; in the anti- 


* Ubn^i^^ Jife. i, v.§^k 


fa 


ftrophe,, 


ftrophe, they uioved from-rilw! left feo tl|% 
right, in ajluftpn to t|ie motioii of the pl^-« 
33cts, fw weft to e^ft; nnd, t)j the How, 
or ftaftowyiT tn^tioii l;^fdre the nftar, the 

jxeriaanent ftahiftty the eapth. It wa3 in 
the Inft fituatioa th»t -the or ode after 

fm$^, l;0#pnpt, howevorf, 
4^p«l he^g.. of:.,pph^o^..that 'the wciept^ 
knew roinething more of the true tyftpin of 
aftronomy than this, and that, by the flow 
ftationary, or hardly-perceptible, motion be- 
fore the altar, they intended to denote either 
the revolution of the eartli upon its axis, or 
©he 

The Ea4.s lAtTEA^ or;,ctrcnftEr dapce, of 
the Indians, an acconnt of whieh the 

above quotation, will demonftrate the truth 
of liucian’s affertion in regard to its exiftence 
aiponf the Brjaehmans; and how mndh tfc 
ww devoted to thib fpecia of worftiiir 
we leawi. from the/fftoofi ad-^ 

duced, tBoeiftli# modem times, 

in the page of their hiftorian, Mr. To-* 
land. 

In the ifles of Scotland^ he informs ns*. n.t 
this day the vnlgnr ftill flrew a great refpe^ 
for the Druids’ hoOfes, and never come to 
the anch'nt facrilieing and fire4iallowing 
jj, ''earns. 




cams, but thciy walk tlirjee tii^s rbiind tbeia, 
from eaft to weft, occotding to tfte courfe of 
the fun. This fatuSbified tour, or found by 
the South, is called Deifeal, as the unhallowed 
contrary one by the north TuaphoU. The firft 
is derived from Deas, or Defs, the right hand, 
and Soil, one of the ancient names of the 
Sun: the right hand in this round being 
ever next the earn. The Proteftants in the 
Hebrides are almoft- "ihe 

j|i^aEf:ias Papifts :‘;heteby -it may 
lidW' hand' It fe tn'e'rhdietttte inVete'fatd'lhpIt^- 
Thik enftbm was ufed tliree thoufand 
years ago, and very probably long before, by 
their anceftors the ancient Gauls, of the fame 
religion with themfelves.* 

The fame author acquaints us that Ihte in- 
habifaiii bf iLeWis, one of the largeft of the 
weftern ifles, ftill prafiife this circular Ipecies 
of worfhip ; bowing three times, and repeat- 
ing three folemn prayers, as they morning 
and evening go in proceffion round the chapel 
^;%BSm"theif devotions are performed; and 
the common mode of paying refpedt and 
to benefadtors and perfons of emi- 
nejuce &d dighity, throughout thqfe ifthids 
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is three tim^ to turn round them funw^ys, all 
the while bleffing them and inr^oking heaven 
in their favour.* 

W.e Qowe Flow to confider after what pecu« 
liar manner the fedt devoted to Buddha repre- 
fented this their favourite deity^ which we 
fhall find to be exactly after the manner in 
Ih0 ;i!)^i<^imaged,..their deity. 

If th6 reader will be pleafed to neveyt to my; 
concife account of the ftiperftition of Boodh, 
in a preceding volume of Indian Antiqui- 
ties, he will there find, that, in the Indian 
peninfula, this deity was reprefented by a ftu- 
pendous ftone idol, called the Sommokaco- 
DOM, and that his followers took delight in 
eredling to his honour, “ temples and high 
monuments, as if,” fays Mr. Knox, in his 
account of Ceylone there cited, “ they had 
been born folely to hew rocks and huge 
a,nd lay them up in heaps.'’ He has 
heefi: .from-Nm:deh, that . 

the Bgyptiha pr^feHs ^fidedmeaf the pyramids 
in fquare ftone cells ; and from M. Le Loubere, 
that the priefts of Boodh, in Siam, a fuppo- 
fed colony from Egypt, refifted in a kind of 

* Ibid* p« I it. 

t See tbe third wlume^ the ctmmepcmeilt* ^ " 

y^’ G ' conve^nt ^ 


iconvcnt, coi^^litog of many little cellsj fati- 
ged in vifthin a. large fqtiare inclofurej in tbe 
middle of which ftood the temple. ’ He then 
adds? certain pyramids ftand near and qUie 
rmnd the temple.*' 

^ Of that fecluded race of men, who lived in 
the hallowed groves and caves of Mona, and 
eredled the ftupendous circular ftrudture and 


the lofty obelilks aboye referred to, can any 
defcription be met#' 

..niore' particularly' r-|rhat 
.Indians ^emfdlv® enterth^i'-irtf* 
god BnbDHA. What was the exadl pe- 
riod in which he lived W hom did he mar- 


Wdiere was he born ? Wdience did he 


come 
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I qm aware that Kssmpfer fpeaking of 
Bmfeihliboldlj’ afferts him to be the fame with 
the renowned , Budia* Sahia, whofe prieftsy 
when Cambyfes ravaged Egypt, w’ere driven 
from that defolated country into every region. 

them Ihelter; who» it is 
.tfcir idol-intb Chinat, under- 
ti^4^^tened.mam«^rfi■,Boi''. ftace the inhabi- 
ti^%iKlhai TOj.ihayl^ neither 'Rncw.i 

D in alpjiabet, could not pronounce Vis 

..w. ■ b; ■' ' -'r-former 


former liarfli appellative ; who gave their god 
Sominonacodoin to the Sianiefe; and ^vho, bj 
tlie drips of the Phoenicians, finct! the com-* 
mercc of that people with Britain for their 
envied tin was about that time in its fulleft 
vigour, might eafily find a paffagerinto this 
conn try. By the former foppofition, the 
original occafion Of introducing the kncient 
Oriental fu])erftitions into Britain is indeed in 
feme degree accounted for; but, in that cafe, 
the priefts of Mona ilsotild be defeendants of 
the old Egyptians, with whom, ^ though iii 
fome general points of their religion they may 
agr^e,~yet to \Vhomi, in many of their parti- 
cular ceremonies and mdre diftingnilhin^ 
tenets, they are diredtly oppofite. But be- 
fides tins glaring incongruity and innumera- 
ble other abfurdities in this hypothefis, the 
atfigned for the firft, planting Of tlie 
Aflktje'fuporftftions ,lif Eturo^ 'B/af.tpo* late 
in the aririils'dl^tlfoei ''"^ehhowfhal: the Bruid^ 
lyftem of religion, long before the time of 
Gafnbyfes, had taken deep rootin the Britifli 
ifies. The Budia Sakia mentioned by Ksemp-!’ 
fer was doiibtlefs the fecotrd Blibod, the ufur^' 
per of the honours of 'the'firii, who, in 
was one of the moft renOimed of the Ihdiih' 
Avataes, and a brilliant incamaridtf bf hHo’ 

G2 ' Deity 


Deity hioifelf. The Druid do^rines arid joaii* 
ners are not of ah Egyptian ftamp; they are 
altogether thofe of the patriarchal ages, and 
have a ftriking affinity to thofe of the Scy- 
thian and Celto-Scythian tribes, who, in 
different, but hll remote, seras, defcending 
from that great hive, or, as it has been em- 
phatically called, that forge of mankind, the 
Korthern Alia, conquered Denmark, Norway, 
‘Sweden,,and deluged the h^f of Europe with 
'hi^dier race -of taen. • TI|fc'S^^‘»- 
Smaviaa l^ilteiaiis'have recorded thefe inva- 
hOns ; and the conquering chieftain, or rather 
God in human form, according to the Hin- 
doo fyfiem of fucceffive incarnations of the 
Deity, who led the firft legions from the 
overehaiged plains of, Scythia, bqre the re- 
nowned name of Wouen. 

Monfieur Mallet, previous -to his Hiftory 
of Sweden, prefented his patrons with a work 
which he entitled An tiquitates Septentrionales, 
or Northern A.ntiquities; and I have prefented 
mine mth a work, which I have entitled In- 
dian Antiquities. However different in name, 
in thehnd it may poffibly turn out, that the 
fubjeiSts of our inveftigation, at leaft as far as 
their prirqseval^ manners and early' j^ory Bre 
.^conceraed, ddnoiite> materially vjujy. . In the 

fourth 
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fourth chapter of that book, the following 
intelligence is recorded. 

“ A celebrated tradition, confirmed by 
the poems of Ull the northern nations, by 
their chronicles, by inftitutions and cuftoms, 
fome of which fubfift to th» day, informs us, 
that, in v&y ^early periodSt BXi extraordinary 
named Oden, ragned in the North; 
tbit he made great chmi^ in the govern.'- 
ment, manners, and religion, of thole coun- 
tries ; that he enjoyed there great authority, 
and had even divine honours paid him. All 
thefe are fadts which cannot becontefted : but 
as to what concerns the original of this man, 
the eountry whence he came, the time in 
which hfe lived, and the dther circumftancea 
of his life and death, they are lo uncertain, 
that the moft profound refearches, the moft 
ingenious conjectures relative to them, dif- 
0ver nothing to us but our own igno- 

r haV0‘ bfefOire 'Oble^ belief of 

the Metempfychofei, and the fyftem of ema- 
NATfoNS, fo ancient and univerfal in India, 
has been frequently the occafion of introdu- 
cing, upon the theatre of human tranfac- 

* Mallet’s North em Aati<|tiitiesy p. 

ns 'tions. 
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tions, 'perfonj|ge| uppii wliom, iOB aecoimt of, 
fimilarity, of geaiiis or talents, thongh liQU' 
rolling , ages ¥ery remote from each ptlier, 
they beftowed one common name. This pit? 
cimpiianc^e has given birth to a multitude of 
ipiaginary Zoroafters and Orpheufes, and thi^ 
lias doubticls been the real caufe, that on two 
perfons, living in very different periods of the 
Indian and Scythian empires, the diftinguiflied 
denomination^ of Bpppji and 

'{ie “f WfflS 

ifSMw, 

||$^yi|i|^.^^'feiun4,^-*^''Sanfcree word 
^|||iAg m v^etahles, and the term 

Buddha, or Boodhift, means, in general, a 
fage or pJubJopher. Well aware- how impof-' 
tant a point it jas to fii^ gs nearly a§ p(|p[|b|§ 

has bel|;pyep,u^op Aednypifigption a confi^ 
derable pcpdiop of tljat indefatigable induftry, 
which he has fb honourably to himfclf, and with 
-fp much advantage to Oriental literature, em- 

^hjetas. A fipiilpr conT 
’^|p|an ‘jol, .the. impopt§K^ of point has 
ill ^9'f%?.i4^^’'to,.Cxtend ppd^ 
ahfpIm'l^fC^hierYatmnfj and to collet 
tlier ail the eircumftances to be met witp iii 

antiquity 

• ' ... 4 " ' ' . t,. A-,, ' - ' ' -chafadter 
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ch'aratfter and sera of tlic Egyptian HfenrteSyOr 
Anubis, who was indubitably the fame perfon 
w'ith the elder Boodh of India. The reader 
will find the refnlt of my inquiries ftated in 
the hiftory of the ninth incarnation of 
Veelhnu, undef the name and fbrai of 
Boi^h. . Eot the prefent, it will be fufficient 
tp.’Tretpatk^'that, aceording to the.BKAOA-vAT- 
AM a IT A, or cream of the Bhagavat,' a com- 
mentary, wiitten by a learned Gofwani, bf 
good authority, the prior Boodh appeared i)n 
earth towards the commencement of the Cali Vug, 
or prefent age; and, what is extremely to 
cfet purppfe, That he married Ixa, whofe father 
mai'fire^ntd m a mnatuhtti atk from an n§ir 
verfal deluge.^ Now it is h fery remarkable 
fadl, and fmgularly corroborative of the In- 
dian as well as facred records, that Noah 
, hkttfelf is called Ilus in the Phoenician iiift 
tpryi vof ^Sanchoniatho ; for or Noah, 

is thim’wptejfeciti^ as the'hm'.&f- Ooiea/os &nd 
Tif, orfbeMen allhfive to his being 

the firft man after the deluge; and Chronus 
and Ilus arc terras tliroughout that hiftory 


ufed as fyuonymous.-f- 


^ Afiatic Refear<:lies;.?oi IL 376. . , ‘ 

'f See JBifliop Cumberland Stncboniatlw^^ p,; et r 

o 4 I muft 
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I miift hercj therefore, again requeft the 
" reader to ofoferve, that as 1 have all alohg 
contended for. a prior Buddha, exifting in the 
firft ages of the poft-diluvian world, and one 
of 'the immediate defcendants of Noah, 
throughout the whole of this dilTeration I 
alfo allude to the firft, or God Woden, imme- 
morial! j canonized through all the regions of 
the Northern Afia, the true hyperborean 
Mars, ^nd oot to that renowned ‘Spaodinavian 
■ ..later- periods- 'Who afthfiaed-'his 

sand:! arrogated his- rites* that-eomlhtctoi 
; a^ifice of the times in which he flouriflhed, to 
Infpire his followers with the deeper refpedt. 
Iq another part of his learned work Mr. Mal- 
let remarks; “ I will not anfwer for the 
truth of the account given of the original of 
this GrOd-aan; I ohly fufped; that#t fomepe- 
• riod of time, more orlefe early, either he, or 
his fathers, or the authors of his religion, 
came from fome Country of Scythia, or from 
the bordeis of Perfia. I may add, that the 
God, whc^e prophet or prieft he pretended to 
Ib^iiwas named Oniii, and- that the ignorance 
of f&j^ding ages confeunded the Deity with 
compofing, out of the attributes^ 
.^'the one qnd the hiftorj of the other,* n gi-ofs 
. medley, in which- we can at|»©fen^j^ffl|rig«ifh 

L-,;,.--"' , " ' nothing 
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nothing Tcrj certain. New proofs of thia 
confufion will occur in all we fliall hereafter 
produce on this fubje<9: ; and it will behove 
the reader never to lofe fight of this obferva- 
tion.”* " ' 

In fa<5t, both this author’s fubfeqnent relar* 
tion, and all other genuine 'accounts of the 
ancient fuperftitious doiSfeines arid rites of the 
northern nations, invariably tend to coiifiriH 
the hjpothefis of their Afiatic original. The 
Ed DA itfelfis little more than a collection of 
Indian mythological fables, relative to the 
origin of the world; the chaos; the impreg- 
riatwg fpirit;; |he good and evil race; the 
contefts of the ; the inundation of the 
globe, &c. This very writer, ^fter a 

large extraCt from that book, and an ancient 
Runic poem, called the Voluspa, confir ms 
my argument in the following remarkable 
.OiMftiaent. - ' ' ‘ ■ 

" - ilt iriealy.'tpo'trane -.onf in TMs- narration 
veftiges of an arici®t ind gbrieral tradition, 
of which every feCt of paganifm hath altered, 
adorned, or fupprelied, many circumftances, 
according to their own fancy, and which is . 
now only to be found intire in the books of 

^ Mallet’s Korthem Antiquities^ p. 62 . et feq. 

' MofeSt 


tiia fttcfkes W6. liave hcsre produf 
ced^be comp^re4 mth the ginning of; He- 
fiods Theogonj, 'trith thc mythology of loiBO 
4fiatic nations, and with the book of Geii^- 
hs, and we lhall inflantly be convinced, that 
the conformity which is found between many 
circumftances in their recitals cannot be the 
mere work of chance. Thus, in the Edda, the 
delcription of the chaos ; that vivifying 
breath which produces the giaiit .¥mer ; that 
a male and fepaal^ fprihg 
that'.' race- uf The-foras-' bf 
th® gods I that defugu which only one man 
elcapes with his family, by means of a bark ; 
that renewal of the world which fucceedsj 
that firlt man and firft woman created by the 
£9^^. who receive from them life and 
a;l| ^thi^T^njs to be only; remains' of 
a more ancient .and nfuru general belief, 
which the Scythikns carried with them when 
they retired into the North, and which they 
^It^recl more tlowly than the other nations* 
ulfp in the very nature of 
t%|h alteral^ lh©-'^me-fpirit uf dllegofy; 
defire of ahcofinting for all tho'pfi^* 
-fidtionsf W’-hich;fh#llt 
fuggefted toi other nations the gf eatefi part of 
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fables witli wliich tlieir theology 
fe<5tecl.”* 

'Fhe fublime notions of the deitj^ inculcated 
in the Baghv§,t (jepta, and the Indian and 
I*erfian dodtrinn of fubprdinate intelligences 
guiding thp revolving orbs, governing the 
world, and prefiding over the elenients of 
njat^re, are,; n^l difcpvpred in their ftrftem of 
tlieological belief, ns detailed by M,. Mnllpt; 
and his reprellnitation of their ancient Tvor*' 
fiiip in vail forefts, and uncovered llirines, 
forcibly brings to our recollection the wide- 
fpreading banian-tree of India, the folemn 
g{ Ji'Ipnai ai^d the ppen temples of 

'Tjteir yehgipn 

forbade thena to reprefent tlie diyipity jind.er 
any corporeal form. They were Bpt eyeh to 
think of confining him : within the in clofure 
pf ivalls, but were taught that it was pply 
woods and confecrated forefta that 
thipyi ,, There he 
feemed •'lo;„te|gn -|p’ ^lea.ce, ,aud 'to, make -him- 
jpslf felt by the refped which he infpired. It 
was an injurious extravagance to attribute to 
this deity a liunmn figure, to ereCt flatues to 
feim, to fuppofe him of any fex, or to repre- 

^ Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, p. io8. 
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Ten t him by images. From this fupreme God 
were fpxtmg (as it were, emanations of his di- 
vinity)' an infinite number of fubaltem deities 
and genii, of which every part of the tifiblb 
world was the feat and temple. Thefe intel- 
ligences did not barely refide in each part of 
nature; they direded its operations; it was 
the organ or inftrument of their love or libe- 
rality to mankind. Each element was under 
the guidance of fome being peculiar to it. 

.the' water, the "fire, the .air, the 
bad e^h their mfpb&ite 
.divihity. The trees, fotefts, rivers, moun- 
tains, rocks, winds, thunder, and tempefts, 
had the fame ; and merited on that fcore a 
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religious woidliip, which, at firft could not 
be direded to the vifible objedt, but to the 
‘laMhj^nce with which it was animated. The 
motive of this worfliip was tihe fear of a deity 
irritated by the fins of men, but -who, at the 
fame time, was merciful, and capable of being 
appeafed by prayer and repentance."* 

^ ^(1 injenious remark of our 

'.^tbdr' 'follows' "’oh the wat'ee and ,Fi'h|i 
bjBt#l|^ns e4o^IIy m ufe among the Indian 
IsfoAetp nations; for he obferves, thati a® 


P' lf4feVs'l»lartKem f. So-* ’ , ’ • 
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all the elements were fuppofed to be animated 
by an intelligence as incorruptible in its juf- 
tice as the deity whence it f[)rang, they 
thought they had nothing to do but to unite 
the accufed perfon to one of thefe divinities, 
and fo oblige it to declare, by the manner of 
its, a^ng upon him, what judgement it en- 
tertained of his innocences. Thus ipm^ti^es 
they caft him into a deep Avater, tied abopt 
Avith cords: if he funk, that is, if the Ge- 
nius of the Avater received him into its bo- 
foni, it declared him to be innocent : if it re- 
jected him, if he fwam upon the furface, he 
was Gpn|idered as convi^ed of the crime. It 
was tlie lame with their fire-ordeals ; and he, 
who, unhurt, could thruft his hands into 
iron gauntlets, made red-hot, or could Avalk, 
at eafe, over burning ploughlliares, was con- 
cluded to beguiltlefs. From thofe Afiatic and 
Horthbrii'r^gipns, in remote-jasras derived, a 
fimilar ctfeim prevaded in Britain ; and Dr. 
Percy, his tranflator, remarks, that, long after 
Chriftianity was eftablilhed among the Anglo- 
Saxons, King Edward the Confefibr (a repu- 
ted faint) is laid to have put- his mother to 
the proof of the burning ploughlliares, And 
CA'^en down to our own times, the watert 
pnnEAE, or proof by fwimming, has ifeen 
: emjployed 




employ6if fey vulgar for tlie trial of witch- 
craft, they could find mearis to 

it ifi ’ pfa<Sl;ice.^ ' 

' Ob the whole, nothing can be more ftrik- 
itfgly true than what Pliny, fpeaking of the 
ancient Magian fuperftition, near eight hun- 
dred years ago, oblerved concerning the 


Druids of Britain; Britannia iiodie earn 
(Magiam ) attonite cetebrat t antis ceremoniis, ut 

But, as we 
fl^ 'jP^ans'-anrf Indiaois to’h^e' 
been origmally the fame race, and the Magi 
and Brachmans to have belonged to the fame 
grand Eaftern fchool, the hypothefis on which 
this Difiertation is built is proportionabij 
corroborated by the remark of this ancient 
wifefv ; and with this remark I conclude the 
fecond fecStion. 


* Maliet's Northern Antiqukies, vol. i* p# 190* 
f Plinii Nat. Hill, iib. xxx. cap. 1* 



Tki!'$u^S difcnjfedili iKefi0 Septan mritmmdf 
by a farther difplny and 'PatSlkl df fke'&'u- 
perjiitions of the Druids and Brahmins after 
the true patriarchal Theology became cor- 
rupted. — JForftip of rude ftoncs in confecra- 
dnd Cavert^^ and their fanguinary 
''Mew — The h&rribh 
human Hecatombs of the more ferodmMlttfdids 
in Wicker Inclofures. — The Veneration paid 
to Stones, conical, pyramidal, or placed in 
’^<eirm,lar Heaps, Remains of the ancient foiar 

n, ■wdre 







' ”* \'~W^*'''MMBlems. — The 
greater ajironomical Cycles were alfo thus 
fymbolized, Jince the Circles are generally 
fm^med of Sixty, Thirty, or Nineteen, colunv- 
nar Stones ; the Firji reprefentmg the grand 
fesagenary Cycle of the Afatic Ajiromn^s-, 

the 



the Seconiy the celebrated Druid Age j the 
Tkirdy tlte MetoniCy or rather Indiany, 'C$pie- 
— this Lighty and with this C/«e, 
Author proceeds to confider the moji remark-- 
able Druid Monuments of Britain. — :The 
Cams, the Cromlech, the Logan, the Tolmeh 
of the Druids, fucceffively defcribed, and 
thologically explained. — Stonehengey a folar 
Temple', the 'great Circle the Difc the Sun; 

\ f^':pui^,er ofMonss f^0^ng 
Thifiy Impq/i and Thirty Uprights, l^ty, the 
fexagenary Cycle; .a Cycle firji formed in 
India, but early adopted in China. — The 
Adytum, or Cove, of Stonehenge, an Oval, re- 
prifenting the mundane Egg, or Univerfe; its 
inner Circle of Stones, Nineteen in number . — 
The grander ferpeniineTemple of Ahuryconfi- 
dered. — Serpents ever, in the Enji, Emblems of 
afronomical Cycles. — Their mythological Hif- 
, Jrpy^Thy great Circle of Columns at A bufy. 

Stones, reprefepts 
'f^....8un^s PrqgrefS‘ through a Period of :0^e 

' i ^ u -<«' , ' ' I. . I I 

Hmdred Tears, or a complete 
kffer Circle pf. Thirty, the Druid AgP-rrrThe 

^ ' leaf 
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lenji of Twehe, the Period of Jupiter s JK^- 
mkitmi, which, multiplied hy Five, forms in 
India the great fexagenary Cycle. 

K AVING in the preceding fedlions, 
from the firft authority, fhewn that the 
Nottiem Alia was principally poflefled by two 
great nations, the one polifhed and literate, 
and the other barbarous and unlettered; hav- 
ing alfo Ihewn the original defcent and the 
accidental mixture of thofe two nations, and 
traced the progrefs towards Europe of the 
great body of the Scytliian, or Celtic, colo- 
nies, infeed with all the fuperHitions of the 
Indian Buddha, or Woden of the Horth, 
that renowned, but obfcure, character, who 
flourifhed at the commencement of the prefent 
age, or period, and who married Ila, whofe 
fathCT, ' according to Sanfcreet annals, was 
lircii^ed in a miraculous ark from an Univer- 
fal delugd ' we^’cbflEieJ the ^ -prefent fe(^ion, 

to the confi delation of the particular tupeitli- 
tions known to have flouriflied, during the 
earlieft periods, in thefe iflands ; fuperftitions 
too congenial with thofe anciently celebrated 
in Alia, to allow any doubt of their having 
been imported by the earlieft Afiatic fettlCrs* 
r;yon. VI. h fhe 



The that demands our attention is their 
attachment to . . ' ' 


THfi WORSHIP OP RUDE STONES IN CONSE 


CRATED groves; AND THEIR SANGUI 


NARY SACRIFICES OF MEN AND BEASTS 


UPON tlie commencement of the Theolo- 
gical Differtation, in the firft volume of the 

cccafion to, remark, 


p^ormed their fanguinary facrifices “ under 
groves of oak of aftoniftiing extent and of the 
profourideft gloom,”* and I curforily traced 
the veftige of thofe barbarous rites in Graul 
and Britain. I alfo inftanced, from Herodd- 
tui] iiSh peculiar mode of fe’Crificittg to the 
rufty cimetef, the fpibol of Mars, the god 
Hefus of the Druids, the vidtims taken in 
war; and I adduced more than one inftance 
of fimilitude which the national manners of 
Scytlfe the war-tribe of 
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prototypal race of Afia, who were doubtleft • 
Cuthite colonies, at that remote imaginary pe- 
riod, when the line the equator paj'ed through 
the middle of the vafi deferts of Tartary, and 
made the frozin foil of Siberia. fruitful, we may 
fafeiy allow the martial progeny of Scythia, 
bj; jateimi^uie and comBaeree, to haye influ- 
eii€»d» in & great degree* the habits and enf- 
toms of their Indian neighbours,' and to hdve 
been reciprocally affedted by thole of the peo- 
ple with %vhom they thus accidentally commu- 
nicated. I fliall not attempt to afeertain in 
which region the veij pecuhar veneration 
wlfeh eitief nafitm entertained for facred fo- 
refts of iihtitcaife extent originated; it is fttf- 
ficient for my purpofe that this very ftriking 
point of affinity anciently exifted between the 
Tartarian and Brahmin magi. The relentlefs 
B&aum of the Tauric grove was probably no 

or Cali, of the 
Indianis, :Y;-/l3itt)ii!hara<fters_aio confentaneous, 
and their rites decord in dreadful imifon. 
With the Scythians, a tall and Itately tree, 
with wide-fpreading arms, was the majeftic 
emblem of God; and though Herodotus af- 
ferts that they had tem|des and images, his 
affertion is not confirmed by any other hifto- 
rian of antiquity. In fa6t, their temples con- 
“T/ 31 2 filled 
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fitted only of vaft heaps of coloflal ftones, 
xudelj) if at all, carved ; and in the moft un- 
wieldy ftone, as well as in the moft lofty tl;ee, 
they, like the Indians, contemplated the 
image of that Deity, of whom their perverted 
imaginations conceived the majefty and attri- 
butes to be beft reprefented “ by gigantic 
fculptures and matty fymbols." 

While we are treating on this fubjed of the 
oaken of the Druids, tod the abomi- 

liame* facrSfices with which :they swdrel'cphta** 
mihated, It is impoflible to avoid ifemarking 
how widely this very cuftom of venerating 
Bietyla, or confecrated ttones, and of worfhip- 
ping under oaks, was diffufed in the remot^ 
periods over the whole Oriental world, and in 
what ; profound, veneration this very tree was 
'holdehby the anceftors of.the hiiman race. It 
was under the confecrated oak that God and 
his holy meflengers condetcended to hold con- 
verfe, and to enter into folemn covenants with, 
thepafriarchs. “ Abraham,” we read, “ patted 
toough thotajid to the place of SfcnEM, aiid 
alloun Moneh) td’ the oak-giiove dv 
Horeh, where the Lord appeared unto him, 
and Md,“t|nto thy feed will I give thi^ !ltod : 

‘ and Abr^am builded there an altto uhto the 
Lord.” Gen. xii. h. Ill another part of Holy. 

■ Writ 
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Writ we are informed, that “ Jofhua took 
a great ftone, and fet it up in Shechem, under 
AN OAK, that was by the fanBuary of the iord.^ 
Jojiua, xxiv. 26, In procefs of time, how- 
ever, the’J'ewifli nation, relapfmg into the Pa- 
.gan fupetilitions, diverted their religious at- 
tention from the Deity who covenanted with 
theiifi father Abraham under the oak, and paid 
it to the inanimate tree itlelf. Pof this con-^ 
du<fr they are reproached by the prophet Ifaiah; 
“ They ftiall be afliamed of the oaks which 
ye have defired, and ye ftiall be confounded 
for, tlie groves which ye have chofen." 
ffaiyhi i. 29. This ancient Oriental prad;ice, 
therefore,: of worfliipping under, and vene- 
rating, the oaki forms another decided, feature 
of aflSnity in the religion of the two nations, 
and is an additional evidence of their Afiatic 
defcent. . ^ ^ ;*'i( 

, In refpe^t to that other ancient Ipecies of 
worship, Ahe adoratioh of ' frones, whether 
they #ere iirigle iliones, as that which Jacob 
anointed and fet up for his pillar, calling the 
place Beth-el, that is, literally, the houfe of 
God; whether two-fold, like thofe w^hich 
were fo combined as emblematically to repre- 
fent the adtive and paflive . powers of nature in 

H 3 the 




preferye, iand to deftroy ; whether obeiife^li 
as thofe which fymbolized the folar light 
whether pyramidal, as thofe which expreffive^ 
}y typified the column of afcending flame 


or whether, finally, like the cairns of the 



Druids, arranged in vaft circular heaps, call- 
ed by the.^cionts pn all thefe 

j3aid,'.hy ^;in^ 

h«f«laoas block; of rade granite, M. B’4-n- 
cafvflle has prefented the learned with a moll 
elaborate diflertation, and he exprefely deno» 
minates this fpeeies of worfliip Scyiu*-. 

PlSIft.*, ^ .i 'ha* . 

i and p<Midiiw;#';ftcfiies were 

placed in the centre of the moft hallowed 
groves of the idolatrous Pagans, and it is 
moft probable that they in general placed 
themvas we find them arranged in the Druids 
Stonehenge, in a circuiai: mann^*; 
’llp^SuN'lseir^^ihe of anciAt 
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at Perfepolis, they open at the top; 
like them, the Scythians efteemed it impious 
to confine the Deity, who pervades all nature, 
and whofe temple is earth and Ikies, within 
thenaitow limits Of a -covered flirine, ereOted 
by mortal hands. 

: veneration for rocks and 

femOa of i. gmtefipie form and enormous mag- 
nitude, which we have obferved M . D^Ancar- 
ville denominates Scythicifm, doubtlefs origi- 
nated among a race accuftomed to behold na- 
ture in the rugged drefs which Ihe affumes 
amidft antres vaii” and the abrupt preci- 
ei moOritains Jofty and ftupendous as the 
great'' whicWfestves “'eqaaHy^^M-a 

boundary to* Scythia and Ipdiai 
worfhip, however, was not confined to the 
lofty romantic regions in the neighbour- 
hood of the Caucafus. Inllead of a ftatife, 
All ;Ati^ians' of Petra worfhippOd*^t<fo? /ttiXa? 

• , a , bla^.' f<|U^ ' ♦pillar of 
ftone, Without .any i^re or reprefentation*. 
It was the fame deity, fays Mr^ Bryant, adored 
by the Germans and Celtae, called Theutates, 
whofe facrifices were very crueL* In the fe- 
cond volume of Indian Antiquities alfo, I 

• Analyfis, voL L p# ij. 

k 4 ' . have- 



have proved from Pocock, Ludolf, and Bruce, 
that the ihMe l|>ecies of rS^orftiip was widely, 
difiufed thioUgh. the Thebais of Egy{it aaid 
Ethio|)i^ whdfemoun tains exhibit fcarcely lefe 
magnificent and terrific obje6ts*than thofe of 
the Tauric hills. A Deity was fuppofed to 
refide amidft the folitary grandeur of thofe 
ragged niis-fhapen rocks ; fiiperftition aided a 
difturbed imagination to give the airy phan- 
tom a fofm gigantic as hil imaghted temple ; 
to adtirh' hM - with the: fymbols ,of' vengeahee 
■ and t^TOP# ahd'''mv«ft'‘ hini' with''^dttttbutdS' 
ah^Vf»toperMes congenial with their awe 
and apprehenfion. Hence it arofe, that, with 
this fpecies of rock-devotion, rites of a fom- 
brous and melancholy nature were perpetually 
l^ndfsd j and that their altars were ftained 
with mcto torrents of Araaa as well as heJHal 
blood. 

Concerning the fanguinary rites anciently 
pradtifed in Druid groves, no ftronger evi- 
dence or more impreffive relation can be given, 
jlhah' that heforp adducsCd by me fiom Lucan* 
dHthofe' celebrated' in.-'the'.'MalHian grove, 

, willb ho defcribes as a. place, glodmy, ddmp, 
and^Lci^jely; penetrable; a grove in. which 
no fylvan deity ever refided, no bird ever 
fang, no beaft' hver flumbeled, no gentle 

^ ■ zephyr 


zephyr ever played, nor even the lightning 
could rend a paffage. It was a place of blood 
and horror, abounding with altars reeking 
with the gore of human victims, by which 
the tranks of the lofty, and eternal oaks, 
which compofed it, were dyed of a crimfon 
colour: a black and turbid water rolled 
ftrough it in many a winding ftream: no 
foul ever entered the foidbm abode, except 
the prieft, who, at noon, and at midnight^ 
with palenefs on his brow, and tremor in 
his ftep, went thither to celebrate the hor- 
rible , myfteries in honour of that temfic 
deilyi wBofe a%edt- he yet , dreaded more than 
deathdo ',.,1 
The Britiii Dniids, however, feem toihav© 
exceeded, if pollible, even their Gaulic neigh- 
bours in favage ferocity of foul and bound- 
lefs luft of facrificial blood. The pen of hif- 
tOiry« trembles to relate -the baleful orgies 
which i • tlieir frantic fu|3«ftitk>n^ , celeWated , 
when inclofing teehsjwoaAen, and children, in 
one vaft wicker image, in the form of a man ; 
anti, filling it with overj kind of combuftibles, 
they fet fire to the huge coloffus. While the 
dreadful holocauft was offering to their fan- 
guinary gods, the groans and flirieks of the 
, confuming vi6tims were drowned amidft 
’ fliouts 


filouts of b^barowy triufeipb, and tbe air 
was rent witti the wild diffonance of jqrtalfial 
mufic; However incredible the impulittic»» 
it is not without reafon fufpeded that tfejf 
fometimes proceeded to even more criminal 
lengths, and finiflied their horrid facrifice 
with a ftill more horrid banquet. Religion 
Ihudders at fuch a perverfion of its name and 
rites ; and humanity turns with horror from 
the guilty feeneh Let us advert to lefe dif- 
I / of '‘ancient /Druid fupi^bfeiini 



Sated retefenc® for rocks and ftones, let us 
endeavour, if we can, philofophically to ac- 
count for that curious worlhip, as I am of 
opinion a great portion of aftronomy was 
blended with and concealed under it. 






THE DEUIDS, LlJCE THE 'ANCIENT INDIAN 
‘ EACE, WOESHIPPED THE SUN, UNDEE 
TfiEE POEM OP EEECT, CONICAL, AND 
>- 'SVlBiyi'fDAi:;-’ STOKES ; , 'thE S YM HOLS OE 


’Wl .SOEA’E 'BHkWf 


fit 


THLyiEp|ii|i|i.#f the Druids wasnotophfdi^d 
il^ithiu the gloomy wrge of cpaf«drate?i ginves. 

The 


i 
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The HIGH PLACES, alfo, orexcelfa, anathaas-* 
atized in Scripture, dedicated to Baal and to 
Aftarte the queen of heaven, were greatly in 
vogue amopg the ^qipnt priefts of Britain. 
Pn its loftieft eininences it was their cuftom 
to pile up rude irregular hraps of Ifones, luch 
poshly .as &ofe which, in purer devotion, 
J^ob a^Ginted, and/e# u^forJmpUhn call^ 
iiig the place Bethel, op the Imufe ^ 

Many ofthefe facred Mercurial heaps ftill re- 
main on the fummits of the mountains of 
Cornwall, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland- 
l^me of them are of immenfe magnitude, con- 

^ukeiy, at leaft a bun- 
dr#';Giptr|p^s.p|'i:pU^ of adfiaes,. They 
were called-in the ancient Celtic lapgaa^ 
Caehs, being for the moft part of a conical 
and pyramidal form, with a large flat ftone 
invariably placed on the apex, on which the 
liras, pn: the ,gieat feflivals, , were Mm 
^ .-qall ,them Camedde, 
whicr^y.-'^thor, .Rowland, have already 
obferved, denves flom the Hebrew Keren- 
Kedh, fl coped heap, alluding to the fhape and 
figure of thefe cumuli, which were doubtlefs 
intended, like the pyramids of Egypt, and 
many of the cone-fotmed pagodas of India, 
' to be fymbolic^ of the ray of the Sun, the 
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god they adored* and* the fires occafionally 
lighted upon tlieir fujnmits indifputably de- 
monftrate this fa^. The worfliip of the Sup 
in' reality -was the bafis both of the Eaftern 
and Weftern fuperftition; and therefore, if we 
find obelitks and other erected pillars in 
Egypt and Afia, fo may w'e naturally expect to 
difcover them in the Britifli ifles ; and here 
they are found difperfed over the country in 
the greateft abundance. In the very word 
obeh4k^ i»UT.tt^ C^riental name of the 
fote'.ddity'Baii to ^the^-' Druids :by the 

-refenibiing title of Belenus, their god of fire, 
and apparent in the term Bealtine, or the 
fires that flamed to Baal, all over the country 


on May-evc. ' • 

Thefe obelilks were of various magnitude, 
heighp and,difpofition. They fom'etirnes con- 
lifted of a Angle Itone, one of v/hich in parti- 
cular is mentioned by Dr. Borlafe,*asftanding, 
a fliort time before he wrote his book, twenty- 
feet in height above the ground, and four feet 
butind in dtj||iW|ipn clove up by the former, 
tl^|Ownef:d^ the land on^which it flood, it 
ma3i!&,,^bove, twenty flone pofts for gates. ■ IJn 
thinks thefo rude monuments were the ancient 


:J voL I- p. 


idols 


idols of the country. " They certainly Wdre 
facred, and had a niyftical allufion. 'Iliey 
were intended to be fymbolical of their great 
deity, the su]sr,and worfliipped as fiich; they 
were 4lfo probably ufed as gnomons, to mark 
thse length of the meridian iliadow. Some- 
times they were combined, as thofe dedicated 
tp Baal and Aftarte,' the fun and moon, and 
thofe to Jupiter and Juno, Pluto and Pro- 
ferpine, alluding to the j\indtion of the hea- 
\"enly bodies, or the marriage of thofe my tho- 
lOgic deities. Sometimes two ftone columns 
were fet up as fepulchral monuments at the 
head and feet df the perfon inteired ; a prac- 
tice fetli generally followed in BngMi 
burying-grounds; and fopietimeS' they 
ufed as termini, as the pillars of Sefoftris in 
Alia, and of Hercules at the ancient Gades; 
being the liinits of his travels weftward. Other 
efe&onji of this kind were ternary, which are 
the tniej of ant^uuty, of fynibols of the 
god Merdnr^, dbt^lng of t,wo large ftones, 
placed eredt, with one laid acrofs their fum- 
mits. Thofc huge cololTal ftones near Kennet 
in Oxfordlhire, called from their magnitude, 
the Devil’s ^luoits, are three in number ; and, 
moft likel}^, have reference to the Iblar wor- 
ftiip. The celebrated pyramidarpillats, bCr 
n ' ^ ‘ ' fore- 


fore-mentioji^, as ftfinding at Bunt>#l!>li<!ge, 
in Yorkiklre,- are /oar in number, a,i|4 
Jufflj referred by Mr^ Knight to the feifc 
fourtie. 

!!prefe gtotefque and ponderous maffes of 
tinhewn ftone* which, among a barbarous 
people, W'ere reverenced as the ijmbols of 
deity, were not always pyramidal nor placed 
in an ered pofture. Sometimes they were 
recumbent, and poifed bn their own bafe, as 
ili,j^(i^f^li^;df thbfedibmenfe ovals, wfeleh#'.» 

i^jbkmg of'bc^-i 
ing ftbnes. Thefe prodigious ftones the 
Druids had the art to perfuade their infatua- 
ted difcipies were infpired with the fpirit of 
the indwelling deity, and to this awful teft 
they brought the fuppofed criininal, over 
whbfeliead-the'fword ofjuftice was fufpended, 
and the delcent of which was alone delayed, 
till the animated mafe, as he approached to 
touch it, by its tremulous motion declared 
him guilty. Op this fubjedt of the logan- 
%pes, I aitt happy being ablq to quote the 
h^|h^#hthority of MK Bryant, ' whbfe fenti* 
menta fo remarkably confirm the hypothefis 
on whidb^efe pages proceed, of the wbndef-*' 
fill antiquMes, difeuffed in it, being 
©f the firft colonies that emigtaied ifejto Afia* 
1 It 
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« It was ufual fays that learned writef, 
“ in thofe times, with much labour to place 
one vaft ftone upon another for a religious, 
memorial. The jflones thus placed, they often- 
times poifed fo equably, that they were af-* 
feded ynth the leaft external force: nay a 
breath <>f wind would fometimes make them 
W® have many inftances in our own 
country ; and they are to be Ibund in other 
parts of the \vorkl: and, w’herever they occur^ 
wc may efteem them of the higheft antiquity. 
All fuch works we generally refer to the 
Celts and Druids; under the fandtion of 
wttiis-na®3«s-iwe,?lh«lter ourfelves, whenever 
vp iTO , Ignorant 'and ’■■■bhwildered. But they 
were the operations of a very . remote age j 
probably before the time when the Druids, or 
Celtaej were firft known. I queftion, whether 
there be in the world a monument, which is 
phbt to the celebrated Stonehenge, 
fo tiWnhj that it was eiredted 
by a foi^gii'colony i' one of the fiiil which 
came into the ifland. Here is extant, at this 
day, one of thofe rocking-ftones, of which I 
have been fpeaking. 

« The ancients diftinguilhed ftones, ereded 
with a religious vie^, by the name of Amber; 
by which was lignified any thing folar and di- 



vine. The called tli^m rie^gaf 

and there are reprefen taticais of 
fuch upon coins., Stonehenge comppie^^of 
thefe Amber-ftones : hence the next town is 
denominated Amhros-hury ; not from a Roman 
Ambrofius, for no fuch perfon exifted ; but 
from the Ambrojim Petrce, in whofe vicinity it 
hands.”* 

In proof of what Mr. Bryant has here fo 
Juftly obferved, .there abfolutel^ exifted, till 
■4ej^^^d by;;t|ie. of, *CrpinweB’s 'levelling 

CofttrraU, of great magnitude and cdlelbrity, 
called in the Cornilh language main-amber, 
to w'hich the inhabitants had for ages paid 
a kind of fuperftitioiis refped. Near Pen- 
igance, fays Camden, in whofe days it ex- 
there is a very remarkablp ft^ne called 
Mam-Amhre, which, though it be of a vaft 
magnitude, yet may be moved irith one 
finger: notwithftanding this, no violent ex- 
ertion can pufli it from its place. The name 
B a tifanfl§,tion of thofe Petrie Ambrofise of 
^tiquity, ' ahd a print of it may be feen in 

Hdrdfen’s Hiftory of Cornwall , ; 

• ' . ’ ■ . 

. , vol. ji*. p. 533. ' 


* j?fear tJie Mdn^Amhre ftands a famd&l 
I>niiclical temple called Bifcawoorti confifting 
of nkidem pillars ia a circle, with a central 
SiblmM mentions thefelo- 
^m-'^cBWMimtmcoimnoniii Scotland; and 
fpeate^-'of ■ the'- rocking-ft<me,„aear;3Nlvaird, 

r I am in&imed^**' lays h^ . “ that this 
hy the ttferper Crp^^yelfs 
foldieit . It was difcoyered then that' ife 
tion was performed by a yolk extuberant in 
the middle of the under-furface of the upper- 


moft ftonei, which was inferted in a cavity in 

of: thefe ancient Druid 
circnisa*f'.-thafc' delifenre nc^^ey-iaPe 
the '■ Cromlechs which are^ broad 
placed oil high, in ahoriaontal pofition, upon 
others fixed on their edges iifthe ground, and 
were plmhly mtended for what their name, 
alto for.. .confecrated- fire; .the 
a deyoted ftone, 
That'^ 'tte^ .^CrcMWlech were- really - altars de- 
voted to the folar worlhip, and not fepulchral 
monuments . onljj as Dr* Borlafe intimates, 
though their partial application to that pur- 
pofe may be aEoweds fince the moft ancient 
tombs were teraples,:is evident from what thh 
Do49»r himfelf mfohns us, relative ope 







near 

iM'l^,'- ?lfte Gfoitilecli''ii8 gefl€»aHy<| 

<«i aii ttoineace ; the covering-ftones areifiM: 
taA the niceft geefflnetrkial precifioBj ' and-i 
witWithftanding the affitaaring diraenfions 
imany of them, that of Lanyon, in Cornwall, 
being forty-feven feet in circumference, and 
nineteen feet long, have beoa raifed . by art 


Ae worfhip pe^oJtnhd upon them, are ftill to 
^ found, according to Mr. Mallet, in all 
thofe empires of Europe which are fituated 
, Kcareft to the northein' confines ^ 
jfcid ’at* this day,” • %9 
teeiititoiif' Sweden, and Niofita;f,r 
die of a plains or ttpofi ‘’eminbice; ah 
ta««, around which the ancient inhabitants 
alfembled to offer facrifices, and to aflift at 
ceremonies. The great^'patt 
^;;d^^'idti» sB^ rhifed upon a little. hill, ei* 
^l^jWtutaf .©f ', artifioifedi T&ee tong, 
ftrye as»"bafls -tb 
fiaf^^'-lthich the ^ table of 
Thefe#'<:«WhfnbBlj a pretty large-bS 
^ ttiis altati '#Mch 



If r 

Woofl of the yi^iingj and thejr nOve# Ihil* 
to find Awiife for fiaiking fire fcattered ronnd 
it; for feei:>fottt fnch as was ftmck 

pore -enough for fo 
' Sogpe^iBOies thefe mr^ altars 

aj»o€iii^^N0i>fi5ed in a mme magiuficent-inanner ; 

- of ■ eno!^ tknro 'fiartoojid 

told. ‘Ae. -filtle -faill' on i®' 

ere<9:cid. Id -Zetland' we tee one 'of 
which is formed of ftones of a prodigiduS 
, magnitude. Men would even now be afraid 



to undertake fuch a work, notwithftanding all 
thn pifdttoice of toe mechaaie powers which 


of l^ruid dohcs, called Tolmen, which the 
indefe%able induftry of Dr. Borlafo firft ex- 
plored} and which, in ins learned volume, 

. ’ «^Mallefi prtifm foLi* P* ."^4 

0!.L„ i 2 ' ‘ 4 ''will 


be found extenfirely 
"What, ii' ttloft worthy :rf'^.rieniaA'iiertS‘^^’‘Aa.t 
in thbfe Tbi-mEK, ot vaft-ilony 
anciently performed the very fame IpeciA'^'iif. 
fuperfbtion alluded to in the fecond volume 
of this work ; in which a paifage through con- 
fecrated rocks is defcribed as purifying the 
votary from the guilt of his crimes, and proved 
to have been in ufe in the ancierit myfteries 
•celel^rated; in .-the, .caveihis 't^;3'lfitfem5-:.lhe 



^ *firom' thb WORTS and the south, 

called in the Homeric defcription of the cave 
of the nymphs^ commented on and amply 
explained by Porphyry^ the northern and 
OATES* ' At this; vory 'too 
jbin'llhih'g, ''very -much refembii«g !iid;tm3ittent 
notion and pra^ice of yhirification in facred 
oaverns, continues In vogue among the Hin- 
doos in one of our own fettlements. In the 
about two mil^ from the 
cpnfideEable hill, called Malabar* 
Epiy whioh, ftteteiiihg into /the ocean, by ils 
‘ forms a kind of promontory, 
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tl» extreme point of this MU, on the detect 
towards the fea-fhore, there is a rock, upon 
the furiace of whkh there is a natural crevice, 
which. «iilihlii)|eates with a. cavity opening 
WoWi^ V;imd^ 

Thift fis^s an author, to print- 

,ei?a#Wn^.of it I referred: ifor.corro- 

evidence of , its -exiftenc^, .f’is'ufed 
] by the Gentoos as a purificaticMQ: for their 
fms, which, they fay, is etfefted by thMr 
going in at the opening below, and emerging 
out of the cavity above. This cavity feems 
too narrow for perfons of any corpulence to 
. oeremo&y, ' however, is 

Mes» thafcithereis a tradition, that thdfmtobte 
Conaiee Anglia ventured,' by health, one 
night upon the ifland, on purpofe to perform 
>ttilfe:iceremony,»and got off undifeover^*** i* 

.V , .■ ^ -■ 

^ ’ MOfrnM'EKfs'’'''^'3ERE .fST- 

. "4 , ^ 

' 'srti'itbMb ■lS'*bh'feASiLE s'^mbOls of as- 

TEOKrOBflCAL CYCLES, BY A RACE WHO 

REJECTED THE USE OE LETTERS. 

AN equal aftronomical myftery attended 
ifliofe famous circular ftone monumehh 5thp 
I' 1 3 , Dyuids, 



.:Draid4’toiHiierbii8''m Iritaia.' 
liow-fetiM&lfittteaided- to be -defcriptke esla&e^ 
»oimf?rf«jcles, bj- a mm, • who, not hufl^^iiic 
IwWcsriSly forbidding, the nfe of lettersHl^ 
other pramanent method of inftrudting 
dMbiples, or handing down their know* 
ledge to pofterity. For the moft part, the 
ftone pillars which compofe them are found to 
be twelve in number, alluding to the twelve 
months.; and ipany to cmiflft of in 

mmlm &i '_yeaiiSi whicbiJ«o 
fo* 'the i 'Draidi,- <' ‘hAi- ■;.# 

^ncwtioiii'-'and was one of tiaeir ftivowrite 
cycles, or elfe to that of the days of which the 
ancient lunar month confifted. It is remark’- 
able, that the circle of ftones, forming, the 
gmi^ aneaof the temple at Abuiy, aoebndmg 
do'- Sftakeley# confifts exadly of rwe- hnadred 
ftones, in allufion to the c»*wry; of the two 
circular temples, inclofed in that grand area, 
.the outermoft is compofed of thirty ftones, 
the irni^oft circle of twelve, with an im- 

« le! ftphe m the centre IweEty-one feet 
, whicli 'Was ihdiffmtkbly the ftupendoui 
or ftylhs, of that mighty fm>dial. 
That the Egyptian obelilks were, in the- fame 
manner! t^d ^ gnomons, 1 have prpf hi in 
?the third i^olmne -of'- thdh: 

,si4,,. " how 


rauiifar in general, the Oaenltel s#%- 
TOiim^ were aeenftonied to nfe aftronoaaics# 
e:i;traor4inarj m^iiitnde, if 
eTideni:xii>ft:i.*i’rte read ^ in ; Greaves's 

,the 

qipiadiaaii «&d ;ih5r the.'Ferfia«fP, 0 W^ch and 
^a0jnonB«4"Ph*g :Beg, which rivnf;,gs,high as 
#«'' ‘Mwm r of :IS»n!^ - Sk)f>hi% . • # 
tittople; or one hnndred -and; eigh^ [Ucm^ 
feet* Dr. Borlafe mentions font of 
circles yet remaining in the hundred of Peu- 
weth, in Cornwall,-f* not eight miles afunderf, 
nineteen ftones ,each, and he is of 
to dfce two pjincipnidivir 
.yenrs'ibfe^swfe.-montiifii^ aiidiihe 
.^wen.dap^,©t‘,the weaekj*. 
opimon, that the Druids knew, and meant to 
wrord by tiiiis number, the celebrated cycle of 
m)^w.:^rs> fuppofed to have been, ftriiiJiif 
;;Mfitoa» .tiiteiGreciaa;..i?fh»nomer, 
hn#'?tewi»j|o,jtJ«.,hndiaB^ .and .*ent«*wg into 
theiir; «»lc^ti«®ibin: the /eariieft. ages of the 
worlds and emifequentiy to their difciples who 
emigrated to the Weft. * 



See Ulag fifeed ,aiid .Gxea^ts's Works, i, wsfcili 
p. So* , , 


f, Antiquities of Comw^i!p» I:5l,r4,. 

jJvf it-' I 


As 
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. As all circalar tooauifleiifcs jof l4i»t kind, 
but molfe'ie^j^aily thofe-esonfifling-tifc'ISEielw. 
oolraa^M:- flidnes, * were-' laetot either mt 
fentatioSs rf the diik of the Sun, or the 
lution of his orb through the twelve figns of 
the Zodiac, fo all femi-circular ones fliadowed 
dut the lunar phsenomena; but fuch dreadful 
havoc has been made of thefe venerable vef- 
trges of Druid fuperftition, and of their labo- 
rious detail in aftronomical fcience, that, in 
the.- eiealt pf 

' Stondbenge, ' ' however, may 
be 'adduced as a magnificent inftance of the; 
former affertion; and there are two others 
which have an undoubted reference to th^ 
limar devotions although conceived by feme 
'anbqi^riE^^'toihave b^en fermed'i.fer_'&e. pur* 
pofeof theatrical exhibiiifWii; The^one is in 
Anglefea, the ancient Mona, in a place called 
Trer Drew, or Druid’s Town, a place too 
fecred for theatrical exhibitions ; the other is 
ii| ;|dafe|feihd» in the ifle. of, Orkney, and the 
c^^ent-like forms of bothievmce the origiaM 
purpofo of their fabrication. Mr. Toland, in 
,.liiaH^fa^,»fothe Druids,* confirms thk'Clr- 

• of tbe s; t^4. f, i* - * ; 

l» i ; , pumftance, 






c I1J1- f: 

(gtoftanoe* fcy faying, that ancient 
immemorially preferved on the fpot, affert 
their dedication to the Sun and Moon. Thm 
we read in^ttat Hiftoty : 4' ^Eaft of Dramcruy* 
ij|theiii®*of''Oimn^-vte acircniar temple, the 
diameter of whofe area is thirty paces; and 

fame Tillage another,' in 
fbo*'ottatfte' 'of which, ftill remains ■ the..- altar* 
confiftingof a thin broad Hone, fop|^rt»d hy 
three others. In the greateft ifland of the 
Orkneys, commonly called Mainland, are 
likewife two temples near Lockftenis, one of 
which is by ancient tradition believed to have 
'hMHildedmtsd ''to Ae ,§nh and the other to 
Iho Moonii' they "swe , eadk 'of. thmn fmronaded 
by a trench, like that about Ston^esngef 
many of the Hones are above twenty ortwenty-' 
four feet high, five broad, and one or two 
^dk. Mear the leffer. temple, Hand two 
|febB«®.‘'rof,.;the.,.fanD« bigneH with , the. reft,. 
ftihSugtrAef.iiiiddle'Of one of which', is- a hole, 
which Served te faften vidlims or the wicker 
coloffus, in which crowds of perfons were 
burnt alive. At Bifcawrwoon, near St. Bii- 
rien's, in Cornwall, is a circular temple, con- 
lifting of nineteen Hones, diftant from each 
other twelve feet, having another in the centre 
much higher than the reft.” The fame writer 
^ defcribes 




<Jefcribes!.a,.reiBatkaWe Iteiii' 
mainiag'.raatkc! at-.Hairies, me of theWAsm 
of Scotland, and the moft wcftei 
them all, wliich exhibits, in its plafl, 
adaronomical Icience and ftrong remains of 
that phyfical worfhip to which tlie ancients 
were fo grofsly addicted, as it feems to have 
been erected to the Sun and the Elements, 
and in it, he informs us, Apollo, the deity of 
ClalTemils, whs adored. Whe bwiy of this 
of twelve phehlks, • 



from one another, with 
one thirteen feet high in the centre, fhaped 
like the rudder of a fliip, doubtlefe the gao* 
mon. It has likewife four wiugs, ftretchipg ’ 
out from its fides, confifting of four columns 
' ©rfiif‘'^omdng-<iire<SUy eaft,.:fodlhr' weft, -and 
north, to reprefeht either, die four elements, or 
the four cardinal points, as the twelve pillars 
doubtlefs were intended to denote the twelve 
figns of the Zodiac. The avenue, which 
is: -Hoi^dieonfrfts, -of... two ,ro.ws; of. columhs^ 
fame Gx;-- and .-is'^^eSod M the.:"fairt 
aa:the fonBer-: tjie/ breadth pf.'lfr® 
"feet, -and' tiie .ftones'^;cQ^ 
pofing -eaA -fide ■ ninetee.a in . • a 

frrong additioiiil fKraof of vtjmmawqpfflimfetncg 

' : ' 'with 
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wi& tfee ancient Indian cj^cle of ninetlm 
years.* ' ' • ' ’ 

SOLAR TEM- 

jPLRivrKE eiR<?nB ifpioates his disk.; 

' sTdifES poemiho 

''’''"it "bEIHO- SIXTYj’' TH’E pEEAT 

JffAEY CYCLE OE THE ASIATIC ASTJR^O- 
JJOMEES. 

of all the circular temples of the 
is the moft confi- 

defate] ’a 'deirlptioft of i%' from' the moftah^^ 
cient and^tti^ moft modern writer oh thht 
je^i, waving all intermediate ones, is herepre- 
Ihlited to the reader, t take it for granted, 
^'the nafl%e cited by Biodoras, ftom^Se- 
kid. before alluded to bi*, Knight, 

is"‘' W’ ''lllnfreil' ' fefnple :bf '■ stoftfebii^e, or 
CHd'ti ^A'tf k, tll'khfeht Britilh name, mean- 
ing, according to Stukeley, the great cathedra!, 
or grand choir; and furely no national church 
could ever better deferve.that diftinguilhed 
appellation. " 

• Hiftor5roft|ienna*,Tol.irp.90. 

Diodorus 


! Diodorus relates that tbera is » iflMd to 
tJbe Bortb, or under the Bear, bejohdaifee 
Celtse, meaning Gaul, little inferior in 
tude to Sicily, in which the Hyperborean race, 
as the Greeks denominated all thofe nations 
that were fitnated north of the Streights of 
Hercules, adored Apollo, as the fupreme divi- 
nity. That in it was a magnificent confe- 
crated grove with a circular temple, to which 
the priefts of the iftand' frequently reforted 
that sharps, to ehaunt , the, ;„priaifeS'..,of 
VApdfioj-.'- wlto* for ' the. fpam .of 
|||ie,^iQ0usafirejn0m the Druids) 

ufed to come apd converfe with them, and 
what is more remarkable, they could (as if, 
fays Rowland, they hnd the ufe of telefcopes, 
and I believe they had) fliew the moon "very 
hesrhhemy’and difcover therein firduhtains and 
heaps of caverns^* He defcribes the ifland 
as a fruitful and pleafant ifland, and relates 
that moft of the inhabitants of it were priefts 
and fongfters. He adds, that they had a lan- 
' guage -pfilheir^own ; and that Tome Greeks 
been in iW\and . defeated valuable gifts to 
‘iheft temple, with Gredk infcriptions on them, 
and that one Abaris came from thqm., to 
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Greece, 
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and cdntrafi:ed friendfliip witll 
Delians, He concludes with faying, that, over 
their facred'town;and temple, there prefided 
a fort-Of mdtf ca31®di.SpF©ad8^,(fo denominated 
df?tte.t day#).who were their- 

prteisiattd'nilerg. ' 

^account given . near ■ tw-d thou-. 
a%0' of ^ thii, celebrated^ tetnple^::' for 
it could mean no other, by i>i<^(kMfUfe 
ciliari, from a writer, ftillriprior in time. I 
fliali now, for the benefit of thofe of my rea- 
ders who may not be poffeffed of Stukeley and 
e^tpeaafive writers OU the fubje<ft, infert 

the moft.ac- ■ 

cufate,) 'iacc^HKhti c#v -thfe 'igraud but , .ruinous 
fabric extanfcjut 'is by Mr-.-CSougbriih tbe'iUO^' 
edition of Camden’s Britannia. 

: , ; « Stonuhenge ftan<tejn the middle of a 
,|^‘^ttaneai near, the fummit of a hiilia^.is ^ 
• cheularA dopM®' • "bank and 
’f ^ 'h€y .j^t broads • th»' vaBum^ila^■ 
wardsiir^-ifl^fbl^^uf afcend thirty 

yards before we i-eaeb the work. 

“ The whole forms a circle of about one 
hundred and-eight feet diameter, from out to 
put, confifting,^. whenenrire, of fixty fton^ 
thirty upright and thirty ’ impofts; of whi,eb 
jcenrain only twenty-four upright, 
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Handing and’-feven’ dotrn^' ‘ttoed A^"md a* 
half afusaderf and ei^tiMpnfis. * 

« Bleven uprights have thdir five 
©B them by the grand entrance. Thefe 
are from thirteen to twenty feet high.: The 
lefier circle is fomewhat more than eight feet 
from the infide of the outer one, and confifted 
of forty lefier ftones, (the higheft fix feet) of 
which only nineteen remain, and only eleven 
'the-walk^bet«@dfi''thiCe:tw 'drdes 
1 fretifes-'eikmmfefeEmt Mm 

h fixteea to t#ei!ty*two feet high) 
in pahs, with impofts, which Dr. Stukeley 
calls trilithons, and above thirty feet high^ 
rifing in height as they ^ round, and ©aA 
pairifeparate, and ndt conneft^ as tb^bulisp 
;i^a^':'i^'l!%heftei^t feet.- ’WittiU’tiMfe'hre 
nineteen nmfe fmallcr of Whieh’ ‘onl^ 

fix are ftanding. At the upper end of the 
adytum is an altar, a large flab of blue coarfe 
garble, twenty inches thick, fixteen feet long, 
and four broad.; preffed do^ by the weight of 
froi3tes’'that'have'. feleh upon ■ it. The 
.'number of frohes, upri^ts, impofts, 
uni ©xadly one hundred and;'^#*^. 
The- Aides' Me "fer from being 
Were, woftprobtbly,brOu^i;;fr#iiiilife»f«s^»il^ 
' 1 ‘. ■ ' ' ' ' ' the 


Weathers, on Marlborough-DowJ^ 
ifteen or fixteen miles off; and, if tried with 
a tool, they a]ppe^ of the feme hardnefs, 
gmi%, find coldai^i jgiaKsally. reddifti. 'i’lie 
he^t'ofiQ«€ai#'-dte;';sn<i o&er beafts, have 
beeii'..f«»ad^ iavdigging- in and ' abont .Stone- 
feiit ;'-tibc • htnimn' boms- ,oar .imthof 
fy in'tiiB circamjacsent baifows- 
, Dr. Stukeley, m- 1;7£3, dug; bathe, jnlide 
©f the altar, to a bed of folid chalk, mi|^ 
with flints. In the reign of Henry VIII. was 
found here a plate of tin, infcribed with many 
fo ftrange a charadter, that 
Bbroapft'Sir Jtamtas; -EUiott*'; la -4^med anti- 
q«iaf of 
fchooi, couJd„jhake'them otrt.,.; 
the great lofs of the learned world. Was foon 
afterloib 

pillars appear at, the foOfcvW 
M'-ne3tt.*ldio.area,in ■whfe:h .the'-tmild# 
Kjltwittl-aibd^thofe are-anfwared' by two 
fphorhssd>'||ii!»,:4'at«,tiie*-fGOt'^ feid bank; 
0®«*iyith a fihgfe bank of earth about it, and 
the other with a double bank, fepamted by a. 
ditch. i 

' “ There anS three entrances from the plaw 
fe>the ftrudture, thomoft confiderable of whfeh 
htifoom the north-caftl -and dt each,;,of&f^i& 

■’ '''"were 




ii^erfe raifesd, on tfte diitafide <xf the Wenehf Iwd 
huge ftonte, ^th two fmaller within, 
to The avenues to Stonehenge 
obrerved by Mr. Aubrey* Dr. Stukeley fowtitd 
that it had extended more than one thoufand 
feven hundred feet down to the bottom of the 
valley, and was raifed a little above the Downs, 
between two ditches. At the bottom it turns 
off to the right, or eaft, with a circular fweep, 
and then in a ftrhit HnO goes up the hill be» 
#wi«'wfWo-^-grotips of -'feven -barrows .".esfeph, 

-weft, and enters the Curfus. 
This is half a mile north from Stonehenge# 
ten thoufand feet, or two miles# long, inclofed 
by two ditches, three hundred and fifty feet 
afurtderf’ - ■ ''« ' ■ ’ , --.'ivf*- 

'Th^e’is no occafion for my troubling the 
reader with ^iiy' extended obfeiWations on 
thefe accounts of Stonehenge. Whoever 
has read, or may be inclined to read# my hifr 
tory of the origin of Oriental Architedture, as 
conne^dtWith the aftronomical and mytho-* 
l^eal notiims of the alicients# printed in fihte 
third volume of this work, and inferted there 
pui^p^iHy ferve as his guide in 
fideratiOn erf die form and or 
faefed fabrics^f Afia," durir® iq* 

veftigation 



ytftigation of the phyfical theology of 
Eaft, may fee moft of the affertions realized in 
the form and arrangement of this old Druid 
temple. For, in the place, it is circular, 
as it is th^re proved a|l ancient temples to the 
Sun and Vefta, or elemeniary Jire, invariably 
Jn, t^^ the adytum, or 

fanBum fqnBorumt is of an oml form, repre- 
fenting the mundane egg, after die, mannM 
that all thofe adyta, in which the facred fire 
perpetually blazed, the emblem of that viva- 
cious invigorating energy, which, pervading 
the centre, warms and animates the whole 
.were cpnftantly fabricated: In the 
third place, tl^ .fituaitioE; is fix^'.aftrpnon^i 
cally, as we fliall make fuUy >evi{ien|/;v^& 
come to fpeak of Abury, the grand entrances 
both of this temple and that fuperb monu- 
ment of antiquity being placed exactly narik^ 
pafii as all the gates, or portals, of the ancient 
, c^yecEtitemples;.. were* e^ecially 
thofejd4itiat^i%,Mithra, that is, the 'Sun, 
who rifes in the eaft; and who, in his northern 
courfe, flieds his moft benign influences, for 
which reafon the Indians exult in dying when 
the fun is to the north of the equator: In the 
Iburth place, die number of ftones and t||h 
pghts, making together exactly 


yoL.vi. K a^udes 


alludes to, tbM peculiat' and pw)mlaen|; fea- 
ture,, of.^idGiatic ■allrenoinyv-tlie' s3e-xa®urha-s» 
cYCLte, being entirely of Indian and 
invention, and, as we ftiall hereafter ftiew the 
multiple of five revolutions of the planet 
Jupiter, while the number of ftones forming 
the inner circle of the cove, being exactly 
nineteen, again difplays to us the famous 
Metonic, or rather Indian, cycle, and that of 
thirty, repeatedly occurring, the celebrated 
^!!,‘.:.pi:i,;gen€fation, of the Druids 
^e!:;tia«||e,.^ea®g#mcOfWed^ -ptovs* #>:»' 

. under imprefiSoas fimilar 
to thofe which animated the ancient Perfians, 
who rejeded the impious idea of confining 
the Deity, whofe temple is earth and 
withinthe fcanty limits of an inclofed 
bi3Wii*eiO ,,»itgnificent, .and- - therfordv cmdb* 
quendy, at aS , events, it mtigl have been 
ereded before the sera of Zoroafter, who fi,ou- 
rifiied more than five hundred years before 
Chrift, and who firft covered in the Perfian 
fete ‘^ve.i^fiE'om. extindicm, by- the wm^ 
O' .of wiiid;.a^--raia, the*. 

ST, the 



that 'the .leB^nary . riles peculiar^teil^k^Wat 
fuperftiti(!»i,v^d 

i" . ; ‘ med’ha. 
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Medha, dr bull facrificd of India, were a<9:ua3l^* 
J)ra<Stifed \^ithm Hie awful bounds of thk hal* 
lowed eirclOi 

■ roi»|-micHj 

MBAlfftd tHB iiEUlbs’ WHBflLj) Ot ClR-“ 
' ''A' SOliAE f'EMPBEi TfiE WjpBBIi 

A SACEEB EMBEEM IN' INDIA# ANI>,AL- 
litrDlNG TO THE ROTA SOLIS< 

The cirOuiar temple next in faiile and 
m^nitude to Stonehenge is that called Role^ 
’|[iRtGM#jii^,;:,Qldppiing-*^^orto in Oxford-** 
|t; is d®lbHb€5d*<'b3»'\.Stnkeieyi ’in, 'bis 
Aburjj as an open temple of a 
made of ftonfes fet upright in the gtotind# 
The columns that compofe the Circle of this 
tghipie, like thofe of Stonehenge, are 

and the whole bear^ erea 
of; age- and . dee^if than ’that 
irener|ible';'p|3^l'.';'fdf they* appeared to ouE 
author to refemble worm-eaten wood, rathet* 
than ftond- The vfery name of this smcient 
work, which is in the moft ancient Britifli 
dialect, in4ifpntably proves it to be of Druid 
> original. Camden, calls this circle Rolle-rieh 
Rones, and it is remarkable, that, in a WsgM 

E S repolited 
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^pofited in the Exchequer, fuppofed by 
to be Doomfday-Boofc^- the 
town is hated to be 
the temi Rollendrich, if 
■th ^ P^hed, according to the ancient or- 
thography, the Dodor contends ftiould be 
written Rholdrwyg, which means the Druids’ 
^heel, or circle. 




a ,^tukeley farther infers this to have been 
1 uid temple from the mdafure on which it 
. In a letter which he received fihto 
, *■ ' dated:-. Wofoefter, nAngi ' 1 f p, 

^ tl^t gaitleman had vifited the antiquity 
his requefr, he acquaints him, that the 
laraeter of the circle was thirty-five yards* 

t W. London alfo wrote him word, 

wthe diftance, at -Stonehenge, from- the 
lof the area to the tetopfe'ltfeif was 
xmrty-five yards ; and that the diameter of 

thirty-five yards. He 
ppoles this adraeafurement not to have 
made with mathematical exadnefs ; but 
^ 0^0% when we look into the comparative 
go of EfigiifiitfeefeandvcuMte, .we difcenh' 

Ifrnids is > the. meaitte 
*o«f«l|,%*.;v.,Thediameter.5f the out6ff*>d^ 

^ tdnd^geand this circle at Ropdii is 
' y equaii 

5.^441 , % ‘ 


■*31." ■+■? 
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of ftones of various ftiapes and dimenfions,' 
fet pretty near together. They are flattifii, 
about fixteen inches thick. Originally there 
feems to have been Jixty in number, atprefent 
there are twenty-two ftanding, few exceeding 
four feet in height; but one in the > very north 
point much higher than the reft, feven foot 
high, five and a half broad. There was , an 
entrance to it from the north^qfi, as is the 
cafe at Stonehenge. 

■ .. To this account of Stukeley I have only to 
add, from Camden, that the country-people 
inltl^e neighbourhood have a tradition, that 
thefe ftones wereonce« 2 ew, thus transformed; 
that in 'the number of ftones compofing this 
circle we find again the fexagenary cycle of 
the Afiatics, and that a wheel was equally -a 
facred fymbol in India as with the Druids; 
the figure of a very large wheel being cut deep 
on the rock in the very front of the Ele- 
phanta pagoda. ; The wheel was probably an 
ancient emblem of aftronomical cycles; or 
rather, as a very ingenious friend of mine, 
Mr. Frere, one of the authors of that extra- 
ordinary production of juvenile genius, the 
Eton Microcofin, judicioufly intimated to me, 
on mentioning the fingular circumftance of a 
wheel occurring fo often in the antiquities 

■ ; K 3 . , ■ ' both 



botii of India and Britain, it was t|be mtg. foB^ 
to pecujiar fnperftition ted Aofe 

infatnated idoJators continually to fc 

truth, by that eixprefiibn, the Jjatin wrjtw^ 
meant the orb of the fun, rota pro folis arbe 
nfurpatur, fays Stephanus; as the Greeks 
nfed the word iicrKos^ 

I proceed to prefent the reader, from Mr, 
Gough’s Camden, with an account of the fefo 
pentine temple of Abury; cmly premifing a 


fay. in. what country, the 
woribip offerpents firft originated. 

The ferpent was probably a fyrnbol of the 
or eyil genius : and thofe whofe 
feac^ted them fa. adcne^ by way pf ppcifyia^ 
-eti^ted to thpfe:|;^t.t]te fiid 
^Itar, la fucetsediag periods, its annual re-, 
pewing of its tkin, added to the great age to 
which it fometimes arrived, induced the prir 
paitive race to make it the Ijmbol of imrnn r^ 
-Htibg Iheir tails,,jor'mt»» 


pnd fometimes of 
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rajahs in the facred caverns of Salfette and 
Elephanta. Symbols alfo being the arbitrary 
fenfible figns of intellectual ideas, in moral 
philofophy, the ferpejit, doubtlefs, from what 
they themfelves obfdrved of it and from the 
Mofaic tradition concerning its being more 
fubtle than any other animal, became the 
emblem of wifdom* In the anciaat hierogly- 
phical alphabet, it forms the figure It 
was therefore, mythology and philofophy 
that firft exalted the ferpent, from being com 
fidered as an evil daemon, and a fymbol of evil, 
to the rank of a good daemon, and to be regards 
ed as the fymbol of a benign and perfect numen, 

' AB''’ato^'enl.I^&nibian#d^ent, preferred 
for pofterity in the ^Edipuis 
fuUy e^fplains the notion which the Egyptians 
and other Pagan nations entertained of this 
cbmpound hieroglyphic, the globe, wihgs, 
and sEShESTT, which decorated the portals 
of their primdeft temples^: Jupiter^ Ikys the 
fragntent* If ah imagined fphere i from that 
fphere is produced a ferpent. The fphere 
Ihews the divine nature to be without be- 
ginning or end ; the ferpent his Word, which 
animates the world, and makes it prolific; his 
wings, the fpirit of God, that by its Ino- 
tion gives life to the whole mundane fyftem. 

K 4^ 'This 
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This is farther confirmed by Stukeley in the 
follo^ving pafiage in his Abury. 

We learn repeatedly from Sanchoniathon, 
Porphyry, and other ancient authors quoted 
by Eufebius in the Prceparatio Evangelica, 
that the firfl; fages of the world had juft and 
true notions of the nature of the Deity, con- 
formable to thofe of the Chriftians : that, in 
their hieroglyphic way of writing, they , de- 
figned the Deity and his myfterious nature by 
the fhcred -figure of the circle, ferpent^ and 
-the ieincle^'meant ,4he . 

tain df jdl ^ing; for, this being the moft per- 
fect and comprehenfive of all geometrical 
figures, they defigned it for the fymbol of 
the Firfi: and Supreme Being; whofe refenn 
blance we cannot find, whofe centre is evhty 
and whofe circumference is no where; 
The ferpent fymbolized"1;he Son, or firll di^ 
vine emanation from the Supreme, This they 
called by the name of Ptha, which is derived 
from the Hebrew, meaning the Word. The 
#in^Tyii^|iolii0ed that divine Perfon or Ema?* 
from vfrie former,' conanonly, called 
buithe. Egyptians called >hiifi 
KK,J^%’y|^l^,iii.,Hebrew fignifies wingp^'jj 

ABURY; 
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A B U R Y; 

4 MAGNIFICENT DEUIDICAL TEMPLE OP 
: THE SERPENI'IN'b' KIND. 

"•i,"'/ „ ■ " '-.f I 

About a mile from Silbury-Hill is Aburj, 
a ftupendous monument of Dmidilhi, firft. 
noticed by the inquifitive Mr. Aubrey, and 
fince accurately furveyed and commented on 
by the indefatigable Dr. Stukeley. A village 
of that name being built within its circuit, 
stod putof its ftones; the, gardens, orchards, 
and other inclofures, have both disfigured and 
concealed the great original plan. . 

The whole is environed with an immenfe 
circular rampart, or terrace, of earth, fixtj 
feet broad; and a ditch within it, of the fame 
breadth. The diameter is one thoufand four 
hupdrhd feet, , the circumference four-thou- 
fand eight hundred feets;and the area inclofed 
twentyrtwo acres; through the centre of 
which runs the high road from Marlborough 
to Bath. The firft circle of ftones within 
this area is thirteen thoufand feet diameter, 
and confifts of one hundred ftones, from fif- 
teen to feventeen feetfquare, reduced, in 1 725!, 
:tXr- '' . to 






to forty, of which, only feventeen were hand- 
ing, and about forty-three feet afunder, mea- 
furing from the centi’e of each hone. 

Within this great circle, were t\ro leffer, 
each confifting of two concentric circles, the 
outermoft of thirty, the inner of twelve, 
hones, of the fame fize, and at the fame dit- 
tance from each other as the others. The 
Ibuthernmoft of thefe circular temples had a 
fingle hone in its centre twenty-one feet high: 
^ ‘^thetnf&ofi; a cell or kebla^ formed of 


Tir^tds eiA «|ietihig to the north-eaft; before 
which lay the altar, as at Stonehenge. Both 
thefe temples were almoft entire about the 
year 1716; of the north temple, outer circle, 
only three hones remained handing in 17S3, 
i^ifdihiKdOWna: of the fouth' temple fouiteeh; 
half of them handing. 

. In the fouth end <rP the line, connedting 
the centres of thefe two temples, is a middle- 
hone, with a hole in it, perhaps to fahen 
tiShsis fot ’ Mi^bers of thefe have 


buried-,. :fo''.ga1tl’ ■tte*ground''’they 
hob#'ieih.f^^.|«afture. The two origitial;!^’* 
trmiees lo*?Sfl&.--’^upendous work 
the 

'■^4- ' -T.r.-i- ' ' avenue 
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jstvenue of ftones. The firft of thefe, or Kennetr 
avenue, was a mile long, of one hundred and 
ninety ftones on a fide, of which remained 
feventy-two, in 17 ^ 9 1 terminating at Overton- 
Hill, which overhangs the town of Weft 
Knnnet, and 9n which W3,s another double 
circle of forty, s-nd eighteen other ftones. 

. This was called, by the common people, 
the Sanctuary, and is defcribed by Mr. Aubrey 
as a double circle of ftones, four or five feet 
high ; the diameter of the outer circle forty 
yards, and of the inner fifteen : many were 
fallen, and now there is not one left. He 
M leading to it, fet with large 

ftones, of which, he lays, one fide was nearly 
entire •, the other fide wanted 3. gre^fc: wany. 
He noticed only, one avenue from Abury to 
Overton-Hill, having no apprehenfion of the 
double curve it makes : but he erred in laying 
3 ws^ a circular ditch on Overton-Hilh 
a0iyv(^. fide 0# Ahnry goes another 
avenfie , Becihampton, of the feme length, 

and compofed of the fame number of ftones, 
of which fcarce any remain. On the north 
of this avenue was Longflnnes ; a cove of 
three ftones, facing the, fopth-eaft; its ba^ 
made of one of the ftones of the avenue, ; 
#ood on a little emjBenoe, and 

chapel 
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chapel. This ftone and another dat one are 
each fixteen feet high and broad, and three 
and a half thick: the third carried off. Anbrej 
calls thefe the Devil’s Quoits. Not far from 
them is Longftone Long-Barrovr. 

Dr. Stukelej calculated the total number 
of ftones employed to form this ftupendous 
work of Druidifm, with its avenues and Over- 
ton-Temple, at fix hundred and fifty. He. 
fuppofed that altogether, when entire, it re^ 
prefented the Deity by a ferpent and circle j 
' fofiner repreifeted .'fire , twh , aveanesj 

ii.|^oa-4’einpte being its head; the latter 
by the great work within the vallum at 
Abtiry. 

At prefent, there only remains a few ftones 
Handing of this once magnificent and extra- 
ordinary momunent of Druidiealarchitedture, 
fo conftru6ted, and of fuch materials, as to 
warrant the fuppofition, that neither the ra.^ 
vages of time, nor the chance of incident, 
could fo effectually have obliterated it for 
jnany*age^.tO’Come. ■ , . , , . 

^ii|'ipindmLll-flUk..'Northt Abury, is encont-' 
psS^ with a circular .trenchi, covered with 
one of which Dr.'Stukeley,:l^)ij(^ 
an um-'ni^fekS-liltones employed 
works, frcmi.-fifi^^p,feventy_,tons^'ia^ are 
/' ■ , ’ 'A' ' ' ' ■ tho 
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tlie fame as thofe at StoneKenge, brought 
from Marlborough-Downs, where the coun- 
try-people call them SARSENS, from a Phoe^ 
nician word for a rock. 

Although the disfigured plan and ruined 
ftate of this vaft Draidical fane forbid us to 
fpeak concerning it with all that precifenefs 
and decifion neceflary to the eftablifliment of 
a new hypothefis ; yet my conjedure of the 
ftones being placed in number and order con- 
fonant to ideas founded in aftronomy, borders 
nearly upon certainty, when we confider the 
Various corroborating circumftances in the 
predsdia^ account.- T!'he remarkable numbers 
i 00 , 60,. 30, and l gj ’conftantly occuttinp 
unavoidably bring to our recollection the ^reat 
periods of aftronomical theology ; the century, 
the fexagenary cycle of India, the thirty years 
which formed the Druid age, the twelve figns 
of the zodiac, and the number of years in 
whidt- 'the 'revolutions -of Saturn ‘Ure petfona- 
ed; of which, multiplied by five, it has been 
previoufly obferved, the fexagenary cycle was 
originally fabricated. Thus the great circle 
confifts, we are told, of 100 ftones; the whole 
temple is' furrounded with a circular rampart, 
60 feet broad, and with a ditch of exaClly the 
fame breadth, and the two concentric Cir- 
■ ■'"la'’ cle3^ 



fcfte, inciofed within tifate gre^tei'i th© tetethiofl 
^onfifts df 00, the inner ef 12 ftoh^, Drj 
Stukefey eoftiputeS that the two avenue 1 
one leading to Kennet, the other to 
hampton, were each formed of 1 90 ftones ;■ 
hut, as of thefe fo rery few remained for him 
to form a juft computation by, w^e may 
fairly, upoii the ground of analogy, and as 
having an equal reference to aftronomicalcah 
culation, ftate the number of each to have 
0|r which, dohbldd# giy^s the 


refetBMSd’by tte fii^rior corrednefs of 
modern aftronomets. Hiat the Orientals ac- 
tually did regulate their defigns in architec- 
ture by fuch fancifiil rul^fs of menfuration is 
evident from, what Diodorus SiquJids h®; 

0 ^'' Babylon- by 'Set- 
miramisj of the extent of-^sed furlongs, to 
mark the number of days of the ancient year.- 
He adds, flie employed in that vaft underr* 
tafcing no lefs than two millions of men;^ mid 
_ene'’i^ldfem- .was ere<fted'> fevtay day^. .till , - tlm 
' was ' dompleted-^r'^lifta''?the,;' 
the lengfri- df the 
iference was intended 
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cai a1iufioti$ to architecture only, for they 
tered largely into their religious and civil or- 
dinances, jfince the fame author informs us, 
that, at the tomb of Ofiris,.during the days of 
^lueafetioa^the prfefls, who were appointed 
to bev^ail his death, dally poured out libations 
htdn 86© vafes,* to denote the dap 
live year* uf^ in the reiga of that 
monarch; and, again, that, at Acanthi new 
Memphis, on the Lybian fide of the Nile, it 
was an ancient immemorial cuftom, on a par- 
ticular feftival, for 360 priefts to fetch water 
Nile, in as many veffels, from that 
.| 0 '|K«irthe water into a great 
recteiter ,|i(^ld|nted at ^jte'ibottcaii; by s 
ceremony they reprefented ; both tla? ji 
the ancient year ami the ceafelefs lapCe of 
iwvocable time.-f Another ftill more rOr 
jBaplfeabte Jlorj of this kind is record^ by 
.aeqpaamt^ us, that' ;Gynas^ in 
'Babylo%-iin'Aeder t© 
mwlesc. Ad-i''*iv«':.-Gyndes ; fordable for his 
artny, as well as irom a eftirious fpecies of re- 
venge for the lofs of one of the confecrated 
fciotfes of Ae fun, drowned in. A© previous ah* 



* Biod/ Simi. RhodomannL 

t Ibidem, p. 309, 


tempt 


tempt to pafs that fkeaiti, divided it into 560 
chatiBels, the number of the degrees through 
which the fun himfelf paffes in his progrefs 
through the zodiac^* ■ v 

Thefe are all plain veftiges of the folar de- 
votion, as well as proofs of its univerfal influ- 
ence which fpread from the plains of Babylon j 
where it originated under Belus, to the rocks 
and forefts of Britain, firfl; tenanted by his 
pofterity the Belidse, that prinaaeval colony 
the Bealtioe» and who, ia«> 
‘'Cdfdihg40;Mr^;BjyantIS;s«utj^ iny 
fitionj were the fabricators of Stonehenge and 
the defignere of Abury. Dr. Stukeley, alfo, 
we fee, eftimates the whole number of ftones 
interfperfed throughout the ilupendous work 
pf Abury to be S50 ; but, for the. reafons ah 
fegediabovefino great violence iWilbbO: offered 
to probability if we ftate. them as 600, which 
is the precife period afferted by Jofephus, from 
the traditions of his nation, to have been 
ikpown. to tlie ante-diluvians, and fiated by 
"e been their amm magnus.'f By 
i of fix hundred years, which Bailli 
an Jofephus is fuppofed to haye 



iib. L p. i8g» 
t jolepH.Aiitici. life,!, 




meant 



ineant the period wherein the fan and moon 
return to the fame fituation in the heavens in 
which they were at the eommencement of that 
cycle; and it, is^of this- cycle that the great 
ajftronpmer CJaffini, taibedin Long, fpeaks with 
fuch rapture, for he dbferves, that this grand 
period, of which no intimation is found in the 
remaining monuments of any other , nation, 
except the ancient Hebrews, is the fineft pe- 
riod that ever was invented, lince it brings 
out the folar year more exactly than that of 
Hipparchus and Ptolem}^, and the lunar 
month within about one fecond of what it is 
ddtej^lned bj modemaflronomers. If, adds 
Caflifii, tihe'^te-dfeVi^s had fuch a period 
of 600 years, they muft have known the mo- 
tions of the fun und moon more accurately 

than they were known fome ages after the 

’ 

' the confideration of other 

inttie® 13^ hiid important matters fuggefted 
by the iurvfey of JAbury. When the reader 
recollects all that has been remarked in the 
preceding volumes concerning the northern 
afpeCts of the gates of the aUcient caverns 
and temples, it will be no fmall covroboration 

* Long’s Aj(lronomy,-vol. ii. p. 6s$* 

VI, . ■ I- oi 



of an liypotliefis, 'Which would eftablifli thefe 
imraeufe ftru<9;ures as the work of an Oriental 
eolony', that the grand entrance to thi^^^in- 
ple, not lefs than Stonehenge, is towards the 
•north-eafi quarter; for, as Stukeley has very 
judicioufly remarked, ever fince the world 
began, in building temples, or places of re- 
ligious worfliip, men have been ftudious in 
fettling them according to the quarters of the 
heavens; fince they confidered. the world as 
the ggaqral temple, or. howfe of God^ and. that 

avoiding to that , idea- Tne eaft naturally 
claims a prerogative, where the fun and all 
the planets and liars arife : the eaft, therefore, 
thej’^ confidered as the face and front of the 
univerfal temple.. The north was confidered 
dft.tbi.'ri^ht'.hani^ ,and great _pow'|^,; of the 
world ; the fouth as the left hand," or lefier 
power. Por, when the fun approaches the 
northern region, palling over the vernal cqui- 
no;s:, he brings plenty, and the fulnefs of his 
.benign, «fhen he jetums-to th.e 
-;^jytth, the ;mce of natjure Janguilhes' in 
.attire; tlier^re' ,tliey^ thought 
pdlw* tegidd .pel enly higheft, but of I'ln^ 
eraineiii’^ an;^ effect.' This obferration, he 
afterwards ad3s^^ immediately,app^^ to our 
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parpofe, for we cannbt but obferve, that the 
whole of Abiirj temple, if due regard be had 
to its figure, has its upper'part to die north, 
and its face, if we may fo fpeak, towards the 
mJL In, that dire<Stion the ferpent bends, 
that way the cove of the northern temple 
opCns that way the cove of Becldiamplon 
avenue f that way the face of Stonehenge 
temple looks. So that the Druids appear to 
have the fame notions with tlie other wife 
men of the Oriental ancients.*' It has been 
obferved, that the two w-ings of Abury are 
formed of two temples inclofed ivithin the 
gr^kf-'Iciiictilar'Aemple,; the one of thefe 'is 
fituated on the north, aiid the other on the 
fouth, on which our antiquary remarks: it 
Ihould feem that the northern temple had the 
pre-eminence, and was the more facred of the 
two:' for, as the cove was the adytum of that 
teinple^ fo the whole northern temple may be 
efte^mdd' as the "Sidytum bf the whole work, 
the fouthem being as the body of it.-f* 

Thefe temples, however, were not only thus 
placed with reference to ancient theological 
notions, ftridtly Oriental; but their ftatioiis 

* See Stukeley’s Abury, p. 51. 

*)■ Ibid. 

'■^■2 ’ were 


were fixed witli matlifematical precifioii to 
coyrefpottd with tlie four cardinal poiijtSi Dr. 
Stukeley is of ojjinion, that, in tlius' fi^ng 
.their fituation, they iifed acorhpafs, or inag^ 
netic iuftrument, and he has moft ingcnioully 
attempted to afeertain, from the variation of 
that needle, the exadl mra of the coiifti-u<aion 
of either building. He found the variation in 
all the works about Stonehenge to be' between ^ 
fix and feven degrees to the eaft of the north, 

!■ ':|Lbiiry "tp ^^be , ab'dut , ten _ degrees the 
jand 4liat^'aa''pl*^fely' as 'pofifibie. ■ 
cifcumftance, he obferves, inuft necef- 
farily excite attention ; as, from this regular 
variation in both places, there is lefs reafon to 
fuppofe it accidental. The whole work was 
jn|inifefilj intended to be fet on the cardinal 
poifitsWV the heavens, but they nh vary one 
way, and exaiStly the fame quantity. Thus 
JCennet-avenue enters the town of Abury ten 
degrees north of the north-weft point, which 
north-Wjeft point was the Druids’ piirpofe. 

of ferpent. going- down.from 

'^y^rtbn-ftlilh re^di'Silbury precifely,. »d 
flhi|;|ntent that it ftiotild be fuB weft;; 

bnfitill ten degrees north of the w^eft. ‘ " The 
meridian Iihf iqf -.dae whole work paftfes from 
Silbury-Hill to the eentee the temple at 

Abury: 
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Abiiry: this varies teii degrees to the eaft 
from the north point. The ftupendous cove 
in the northern temple opens ten degrees caft 
of north-eaft;. wljereas; it was their purpofe 
that it thould ^ofFdfpond with north- 

eaft. > The diameter of the great circle of the 
grehf il.ohes at Aburj, on .wliieh the north 
and- fowth temples are , built,; was defigned to 
have been fet on the 'line from north- weft to 
Ibuth-eaft, but it verges ten degrees north- 
ward; and fo it is of all other particulars.* 


The refill t of his obfervations on this point is, 
that, arguing upon Halley’s hypothefis, tliat 
ah <ai;tisi^ 3 :eyelation of die drcle is performed 
in about the fpace of 700 years, and Jtidging 
from the different effect of the weather; upon 
the refpeiftive ftrucftures, the great diveifity in 
tlie manner of the works, added to many 
other confiderations, we may conclude Abury 
tO;hhve:been eredled at leaft 700 years prior 
in- tihie 'to 'St«toehenge.’;''i 4 But, ,if w.e take two 
entire revolutions pf that circle, it will then 
have been eredted 1 400 years previous to the 
Other, wiiich will carry us back to the time 
of Abraham, near two thoufand years before 
Chrift, about which time the Doctor thinks 

* Ahvkff9 it* . . . ■ 
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the Tyrian Heycifitles led the firft Threnician 
colony to Britain. To all this accamnlation 
of conjectural evidence by Stukeley, J fliall 
add, that the magnet is mentioned, by the 
moft ancient claffical writers, under the name 
of Lapis Heraclius, in allufion to its afferted 
inventor Hercules; and Dr. Hyde enables 


me to affirm, that the Chaldeans and Ara- 
bians have immemorially made ufe of it, to 
guide them over the vaft deferts that over- 
theif.fe^dtive countries.*:. .^cca;F(^g 
. ’'ihid';;'^iiine^ _r|0>rds, ..ttfe'' "Emperor 
ChiitgT-Vang, above a thoufand years before 
Chrift, prefented the ambaffadors of the king 
of Cochin-China with a fpecies of magnetic 
index, which, fays Martinius, “ certe monjira- 
hat iter^ Jive terrfl illud, five mari facmiiibus.” 
Thd ' Chinee, ,he adds, call this, inftrument 
Chi ■stan; a up,me by which they at this day 
denominate the mariners. dompajs.-f In relpei^l 
to the Indians, there can be little doubt of 
their having been as early act|uainted with 
the magnet, as the eaiiieft of thofe nations 
■«pjn their/ gems and. rich manufa,<Stur^ 
fo. their coan^ and whofe, £!iore^,,th<3y 


♦ kfiligione Veterura Perfarum, p..! 

f Marlihtus,, llilf. Safi, p, i(j6. . • ' 
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theiiifelves vifited in return; and that they 
were in the remoteft jeras, engaged not lets 
than the Phoenicians in projects of diftant 
commercje and ttavIgatiDU, which cannot be 
extenfively carried on without a* knowledge 
of the: Magnef s powers, I have this ftrong and 
curious evidence to produce ; for, in the moft 
venerable of their facred Iaw-tra<fts, the In- 
ftitutes of Menu, that is, the firft, or Sway- 
ambhuva Menu, fuppofed by the Indians to 
have been revealed by that primaeval legifia- 
tor many millions of years ago, and to which, 
in after mature deliberation, Sir William 
jbfies Gsthhot nffign a lefe ancient date than 
one thoufand or fifteen hundred years before 
the Chriftian aera, but which is, probably, of 
a far fuperior traditional antiquity, there is a 
curious palfage on the legal intereft of money, 
and the limited rate of it in different cafes, 
atl exception in regard to adventures 
at fhal"* --t'- ' 

■ Future in'vefti^tiori; and our increafing 
knowledge relative to the early growth of the 
fciences in India, will probably demonftrate 
the fadt which is here only fuppofed. The 
channel, by which they might have very ealiiy 

See vol. i, p* 429, and vol. p. 371* 
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became acquaint^ with its wonderful pro- 
perties, muft be inftantly apparent to every 
one who reflects on the innumerable benefits, 
which the difcoVery of fo ineftimable a trea- 
fure has beftowed upon mankind. In fa£t, 
the ftupendous acquifition may, in my opi- 
nion, be fafely affigned to divine Revelation 
vouchfafed to Noah, that it might be an un- 
erring guide to that; holy and favoured patri- 
arch when inclofeds in the dark bofom of the 
asik.,,./; ISqr -;ia it af.fill •ifli]^pbabie:r|»|iatv|;h© 

. Ijy _vhofe exprefe that' ark 

was fabricated, Ihould impart, at the fame 
time, the knowledge of a magnetical index 
to dired its devious courfe, amidft the bound- 
lefs darknefs that reigned around, and the 
]tipit^4. fery of .%e eonfiiding elemented 'Hie 
momeatous fecrCt thus iutrufted to the patri- 
arch might be tranfinitted down to his imme- 
diate pofterity, and by them inviolably pre- 
ferved, till the period arrived when the en- 
larged population and increafmg commerce 
of mankind rendered its divulgement necef- 
6||[y towards fiilfilliBg the benevolent defi^ps 
iof’ jRrovidence,^ who conftituted piaii'a 
fociai'srtd: an'inquifitive being, . , ’ ..'r-iijsr*- 

An in^nfey has already in part b^n'infti- 
tuted into the. cfimntry pS in which 

' .Hercules 
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Hercules flouriflied ; and I have fliewn, that 
neither the Hercules of Tyre, nor yet of Egypt, 
^vere the firft whofe a(5tions are recorded on. 
the page of hiftory^ There was, we have 
feen, a Chaldean (that is, an Indian) Her- 
cules, or, as we have found him before deno- 
minated, an Hercules Belus, prior in time to 
all who bore the name; and upon that fa<5fc, 
which I hope to eftabliflr-. beyond all doubt, 
depends a great part of the novel fyftem 
which I mean to purfue in the courfe of 
the Indian Hiftory; for every man has 
his fyfteiji before him when he commences a 
gWat hi#aficaiiund€frtaking; and, if the fyftem 
be founded on a proper b'afis, that is, of 
fa(fts recorded in profane, compared with and 
ftrengthened by thofe of facred, hiftory, it is 
to be hoped that fuch fyftem merits, and will 
4nd, fupport. - 

tha information alfoded to, we are in- 
debted to a celebrated; and eloquent Pagan 
writer, whofe account, in this inftance, won- 
derfully corroborates the true fyftem of facred 
theological hiftory. It is Cicero, who, after 
enumerating the refpe<ftive genealogies of all 
thofe who bore the name of Hercules in the 
^ncient world, acquaints us, that, “ the Indian 

Hercules 
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Hercules is deiioniinated Belus;”% and I 
hope, hereafter, in the regular hiftoi'y pf an- 
cient India, to make ftill more and more 
evident what has already been ailerted, that 
to this renowned Aflyrian and Indian con- 
queror, who, under the name of Bali, eii- 
groffes three of the Indian Avatars, is to be 
afcribed the greateft part of the numerous 
exploits of that celebrated perfonage in dif- 
ferent quarters of. the world; exploits of 
-TOemoi^ was deeply rooted^' and 
-cdltiani»d 'fe»4ongtimeddTOhiidi'j 'MeVetj 
colonj that emigrated from Alia, deeply 
blended with their hiftory and interwoven 


with their mythology. Pie was, as before 
obferved, and the fadt ought to be perpetually 
borne in mind, conftantly compared, for the 
fplendour of his actions and the extent of 
his power, to the sun that illuminates and 
feems to govern the world ; and the nanie of 
Baal, and Bel, was equally applied to .both 
the monarch and the orb. Of theie afler- 
^ns there .cftnnot^An' any nation, be given 
mfe;Ariking aadi-dire& fnqofs' than, have al® 


ip^en brought forward* rfefpedting their 

' ' , ,,, . 

1^0 Wd iktnm I>eom% lit?, im 1' j,! . 
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'prevalence in Britain: here, we have feen the 
iacred fires in honour of Belus once flamed 
over the whole ifland. Mr. Toland, in that 
part of his hiftorj of the Druids which has 
been fo often referred’ to and in part ex- 
tracted, but never before infected at length, 
gives the folloTOng account of thefe fellival 
fires, “ On May-eve the Druids made pro- 
digious fires on thefe earns, which, being 
every one in fight of fome other, could not 
but afford a glorious Ihow over a wdiole na- 
tion. Thefe fires were in honour of Beal, or 
Bealan, latinized by the Roman writei’s into 
Beienns,; by which name the Gauls and their 
colonies underftood the Stin : and, therefole, 
fo this hour, the firft day of May is, by 'the 
ab-original Irilh, called La Bealteine, oi% 
tlie day of Belens fire. May-day is likewife 
yelled La Bealteine by the Highlanders of 
Gotland, who are no contemptible part of the 
Celtic ofi^ring; & it isin the Isle oe Man: 
and, in Arpioric, aprieft is ftill called Be lee, 
or the fervant of Bel, and the priefthood 
Belegieth.”* 

This Indian Hercules, therefore, this en- 
terprizing god-king Belus, is the true proto? 

f See 'f'cland’s Hillory of the Pruids, p. 70, 

type 
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type of him who was ’«^6rftiipped at Ty]je, and 
yfOB the great promoter of commerce aod i»at 
Tio’atioP r of him who was adored as the 
eSther of Bufiris in Egypt, and whofe twehe, 
labours are the fymbols of the Sun toiling^ 
through the twelve figns of the zodiac ; ot 
him, in fliort, whofe complicated hiftory was 
in after-ages, with all its extravagances, 
adopted by the fabulous Greeks. One of the 
mott curious and remarkable of the mytho- 
' trHercul^ was his ; laftmg, ^ a 

, wMch.^polib,: m .tte: Sda* 
givemMth, i to^the'coatts of Spam, where e 
fet up the pillars that bear his name. Un 
this paftage Macrobius remarks. Ego autem 
arhitror no7i poculo Ilerculem maria 
veam, 'fi4 navigio.mi sqypho nomen JuU, 
from this fable of the golden cup, whmh was 
probably no more than a gilded veliel, we 
' may both coiledt in what manner the cele- 
brated feats of Hercules are to be undeiitood, 
and arrive at an important hiftorical triit i 
,^ealqA:tmdei.the allegory, that Hercules, 
or'at leaft a chieftain, or colony, aitummg 
f^’&iet)f their fm^ereign, a circumftance 
not tlie earlieft periods of.4mi^ 

* ^ 1 / .'i- ' , * . 1 • 

; ^ . -|r Vide cap*ai» ^^ 7 ^ 
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vifited Europe, and tranfported thither the 
theological rites and civil cuftoms of the 
Oriental world : but how they could perform 
with fafetyuaiid fuccefs fo diftant and hazard- 
ous a voyiage, without the aid of the- mag- 
netic needle to conduct: them, muft be left to 
the confideration of thofe of my readers, wlio 
may rejedl the hypothefis above fubmitted to 
them. 

It ought not to be concealed, however, 
that by fome mythologiits, and efpecially by 
the author of fome letters, on this liibjedl, to 
Sir Hildebrand Jacob, this myfterious vafe, 
• by Apollo to Hercules, is contended to 
have been iffelf the mariner's opmpafsS'box, % 
which, not m which, he tailed over the vaft 
ocean. The fame author contends, that the 
image of Jupiter Hammon, whole Libyan 
ffeinple, according to Herodotus, took its rife 
from Phoenicia, was nothing more than a 
m^gpiSfs f which was vj^rried about by the 
priefts, t#heti the oiueler was confulted, in a 
golden fey phm: that the famous golden fleece 
was nothing elfe : whence, he lays, the fliip 
which carried it is faid to have been fenfible, 
and poflefled of the gift of fpeech; and, fi- 
nally, that the high authority of Homer may 
be adduced to corroborate the conjecture, that 
iii.. ' , ' ' . ’ ' the 


the Phfeacians, a people renowned for liahtidal 
fcience, hfd &b knowledge of the iha^h^t; for 
he obfei^es, either that cfertain lines in . 

book of the Odylfey;, defcribing the Phaeacian 
veflfels as inftindt with foul, and gliding, with- 
out a pilot, through the pathlefs ocean to 
their place of deftination, allude to the at- 
tractive power of the magnet, or elfe are ut- 
terly unintelligible/^ Whatfoever truth there 
may be in this ftatement, it is evident, from 
intercoiirfe anciently carried 
nations inhabiting: ^-ofppohte 'parts-bf 
the globe, inhere the Jiars, peculiar to their 
own native region, could no longer afford them 
the means of fafe navigation, that the im- 
portant difcovery muft be of far more ancient 
date than the year of our Lord 1 260, to which 
it is ^ewei^hy affignedj and by the means of 
Marco Polo, a man famous for his travels into 
the Eaft. 

Before I conclnde thefe ftrictures on Abuiy, 
another circumftance of ftriking affinity be- 
.tt)e«n the Scythians and old Britons ffiould 
means be omitted. 


In. my parallel of the ancient Scythian and 
Indian fuperftitions, I have repeatedly men- 
tioned the cuftom of intening with the vene- 
rated kings, moft beloved in each country, 
their favouyite minifters, wQmen, horfes, arms, 
and accotitrements.' Its opening Silbury-IIiil, 
together with the body, of the inhumed mo- 
narch, the workmen found a bridle,; a folid 
body of ruft, which Dr. Stiikeley purchased 
on the fpot, and of which he lias given an en- 
graving. In other barrows, delcribed in I>age 
45, they found, together witii the body, other 
pieces of armour, Ipear-heads of iron, Icnivcs, 

of golden 

ornaments. They likewjfe djug , up leyc|-al 
large laeads of amber, feme of gfafs ena- 
melled: fome.werc of a white colour, others 
blue and azure. Now rofarics of beads form 
ajfeonftant appendage to the Brahmni herhiits 
or ilCo^ee penitents, which they count with as 
mucbrehrnpthi^d:' ■zenf.as ,atiy, len-fbufialt of 
the Roni^' ebuffiib Wbieli imported this at 
the fame time as it did the other fuper- 
ftitions of Alia. The introduetiou of beads 
into religious cereihoiiies ai’tife from the 
attachment of . the Afiatifcs, like tiie old 
Pythagoreans, to facred and myftical num- 
bers. ' ■ . , 

Concerning 


t 1^1, 

Concerning bridle, it fhould be farther 
obferved, Br, Stukeley affirms, that it the 
bridle of an ancient Britifli chariot, and 
hence prefumes, that the firft Britilh fettlers, 
being an Eaftern colony, learned to fabricate 
and make’ ufe of that kind of carriage from 
the Egyptians and other Eaftern nations, who, 
evenfo early as the time of Jofeph, made ufe 
of chariots both in war and peace. He adds, 
that they are mentioned in the wars carried 
, s , , caEi bf Jofeua againft; the Canaanites as being 

riotshaTe ever been famous, fince the Romans 
‘in the height of their luxury and glory made 
ufe of Britifli chariots. 

EJfeda ccelatis JiJie Britannajugis, ' : 

On the contrary, I contend, that, as the In- 
dians have ever mad6 ufe of war-chariots, 
with a numerous train of which Porus at- 
tacked Alexander, and as the Scythians were 
accuftomed to tranfport themfelves andfami- 
over ffie vaft pl^s of Tartary, in rude 
cp^^es of fimilar conttm^ion, if a foreign 
ori^la'j^ft .be affigiied them, they mi^t full 
as prdb^My^l^t leaft, have derived. theih #om 
that quarter as from Egypt. 


-rHE 
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' THE AlSTGUINUMj OE 'SEEFEHT-EGG OF THE 

■ PEHIBS, 

' ’ ' ' ■ ' ' 

A SERPENT was always an important 
fjmbol in the ancient myfteries; a living one 
we have feen, in a former volume, w'as thrown 
into the bofom of the candidate Ibr initiation 
in thofe of Mithras ; it was efteemed an em- 
blem of immortality, from the great age it 
fometimes arrives at, and of regeneration, 
from the annual ftiedding of its fliin. In the 
myfberious rites of Druidifm it was a fymbol 
not lefs in requeii ; the aguinuto w^as a charm 
of wonderful power, and cdnftantly carried, 
fufpended from the neck, on the bofom of 
the Druid. Pliny has thus defcribed its 
formation. Angues imiumeri (Bftate convolutii 
falivis famium corporumqite fpumis art^ci com- 
plessu ^hn^uiittir} angumum appeUatur^ 
idcejibilis id diewit ^ fubUme ^aari, fagogm 
oportere mtercipi,<9ie tellurem attingat: pro- 
fugere raptorem equo: ferpentes enini infequi, 
donee arceantur amnis alicigus ijitercentuA' An 
infinite number of fnakes entwined together, 

» Plinii Nat. Hift. lib. xjiix. cap. 3. 

■"yoi..wi, M ' 'in 
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in the heat of fummer, roll themfelves into a 
mafs ; and, from the faliva iffuing from their 
jaws, and the fweatand froth of their bodies, 
that egg is engendered which is called an- 
guinum. By the violent hiffing of thefe fer- 
pents, the egg is forced aloft into the air, and 
the peifon deftined to fecure it muft catch it 
in the fagus, or holy veftment, before it reaches 
the ground, or otherwife its virtue is loft. It 
is neceflary that he ihould be mounted on a 
fwift horfe, for the ferpents will purfue the 
mtilber,'* mth envenomed rage, to tj^ ^foriiik 
of the firft river, whofe waters alone ftop 
their purfuit. He adds, that this ceremony 
of gaining the anguinum is only to be under- 
taken at a particular period of the moon ; 
that this egg was thought to render the 
poffeffor fortunate in every caufe which he 
undertook, and triumphant over all his ad- 
verfaries; and, of his own knowledge, he 
afl’erts, that a Roman knight, wdio 'was agi- 
tating a fuitat law, and addiifted to Druidilin, 
was put to death by Claudius Ceefar for en- 
tpring the** forum with the anguinum in liis 
bofom, under - the perfuafion that it would 
iuSi^lj^ee die judges to give a decifion in his 
favouh^.'.,!'-;., . . ' ' . 

./ Toland 


Toland informs us that the ovum angui- 
num is, in Britifli, called glain-neidr, or fer- 
pentof glafs; and, in truth, the whole rela- 
tion above inferted was no more than a fabri- 
cated tale of the Druids to impofe on the 
vulgar* 

Their boaft, by this charm, to controul the 
current of deftiny, added to their pretended 
tkill in magic, ferved to bind down, in the in- 
diffoluble bonds of fupei’ftition, their abjedt 
Britilh vaffals, not lefs than the horrible in- 
cantations, with confecrated grafs, of the 
Brahmins, tended to overawe and opprefs the 
more timid race of India. Mr. Camden gives 
the following account of the remains of this 
fupeiitition in Britain. “ In moft parts of 
Wales, throughout all Scotland, and in Corn- 
wall, we find it a common opinion of the 
vulgar, that, about midfummer-eve, (though 
in the time they do not all agree,) it is ufual 
for fnakes to meet in companies ; and that, by 
joi4nng heads together and hiding, a kind of 
bubble is formed, which the reft, by conti- 
nual hiffing, blow on, till it pafles quite 
through the body, and then it immediately 
hardens, and refembles a glafs ring, wdiich 
whoever finds [as feme old women and chil- 

M a dren 


dren are perfuaded] ftiall profper in all his 
tindertakiings* The rings thus generated arc 
called Gleineu Nadroeth; in Englifh, fnake- 
ftones. They are fmall glafs annulets, com- 
monly about half as wide as our finger-rings, 
but much thicker, of a green colour ufually, 
though fometimes blue and waved with red 
and white.”* 

To thefe lerpent-ftones, formed in imitation 
of the imagined anguinum, as numerous and 
lyonderfhl virtue were attributed as to the 

, r' \ * ' 

iamohs-cofef%ffeiie^*'’^'the ]feahmi«^ an- 
■ cient article of commerce at Surat. Mr. To- 
land, in addition, informs us, that they were 
w'oni about the Druid, as a Ipecies of magi- 
cal gem; that they were in fafliion either 
perfectly fplierical, or in the figure of a lentil, 
and were* generally made of chryfial and 
agate.'j- ' 

I cannot conclude this article without ob- 
fening, that Mr. Mafon, in his Caradtacus, 
alluding to this rite of Druidifm, has very 
poetically and' accurately detailed the pre- 
ifeeding relatioft' bl l’liiiy : - - 


* Britannia, p. 815. 

t Set Totod'islililo!y’"af tifc Druids, toI. 1.' p. 



From the grot of charms and fpells. 

Where our matron filter dwells^, 

BremmS;, has thy holy hand 
Safely brought tht Ihuid^wmid^ 

And the potent addtr-fiom^ 

Gender’d ’fore th’autumnal moon; 

When^ in niidulating twine^ 

. The foaming fnakes prolific join ; 

When they hifs;, and when they bear 
Their wond’rous egg aloof in air; 

Thence, before to earth it fall. 

The Drnid, in his hallow’d pall. 

Receives the prize. 

And inftant flies. 

Follow’d by th’envenom’d brood. 

Till he crofs the chryftal flood. 

LUSTB-AflOlSrS OF THE IFDIAlfS AHB OEB ■ 
BRITONS* 

’»■ If' '•* 

;The,iib were many other eyident relics dil^ 
pcarfed y I the Gentile wdrld of the reli- 

gion and>fttefed rites^'oT the Brahmins; nor 
is the Chrtftiari'V^ild, dt this day, entirely 
free fi'om them, efpccially that portion of it 
in M'hich the Roman Catholic religion fiou- 
rillies. i\t the entrance of all the Eaftern 
temples were placed vehels filled with coiife- 
crated water, with which the votaries at their 
entrance befprinkled thenifelves ; and this 
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cullom, there can fcarcely be a doubt, ori- 
ginated in India, where large tanks for the 
ablution of a people, whofe laws of unfathom- 
able antiquity are not lefs immutable than 
thofe of the Medes and Perfians, to this day 
remain invariably placed in the front of their 
pagodas, without previous ablution in which 
the Hindoo dares not approach the altar of 
his God. The antiquity, therefore, and uni- 
verfality of this pra^ice, as well as that of 
ulihg Gohfecrated iti their wor&ip of the 
' B*eily','Coinihon't<S'the BiMMiaitis-ni^iefs''thAn 
the Druids, apparently demonftrate from what 
primasval fource the votai'ies of modern fuper- 
itition in Rome, have borrowed this Afiatic 
. rite. One incentive of thefe innumerable pre>- 
fcribed ablutions was, doubtlefs, to obtain 
invigorated health in a relaxing clime ; but 
the firft origin is to be found in the precepts 
of religion ; for, as they beheld that frequent 
fubmerfion in water Avaflied away the ftains 
and leprous difeafes of the body, fo from 
;anaiogy they conceived that purifying ele- 
laetit might gradually abfterge the impurities 
of ' the polluted foul. I ventured, in a for- 
mer chapter of this work, when relating the 
countlefs aWutions of the Brahmins, to ha- 
zard an affertion, and hereafter I lliall en- 
4 U ' dcavour 
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deavour fullj to prove it, that there was an- 
other incentive to ablution to be found in tra- 
ditions handed down in the fam'ilj of Noah 
relative to the purgation and purification 
which the earth- underwent from the waters of 
the deluge. Spencer^ in the following paffage, 
fpeaking of the Jewiflt purifications bj water, 
is decidedly of this opinion i lianc ablutionem 
arhitror fvijfe hiHr injiituta vdera orta pojl 
MAGNUM Diluvium in memoeia aqua 

PUEGATI MuNDI.* 

We have feen what innumerable vafes and 
bafons for the purifying water there were ex- 
fodiated in the ancient caverns of Salfette and 
Elephanta ; and both the period of their fa- 
brication and the cuftoms of the Indians, 
immcmoriaUy ejiahiyhed,.mu^ prevent ari}" idea 
being entertained that they were borrowed 
from any other people. Now that the Draids 
invariably ufed fimilar rites. is evident from 
the infinite number of hollow vafes, or rock- 
bafons, as Dr. Bprlafe, in- his chapter- on the 
fubjed: calls them, continually found fculp- 
tured upon or adjoining to all the Cams, 
or mercurial heaps, of the old Druids. 
Some of thefe rock-bafons 'which he deferibes 

^ Vide Spencer de Leg, Heb, p, 10.93*. 
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are of coafiderabfe deptk and breadtfe ; are 
placed in regular and fucceffive order one be- 
low the other on the loftieft eminences of 
their craggy temples, far beyond the reach 
of defilement, to catch, as it fell, the hal- 
lowed dew for luftration, and to receive the 
pure white flakes of virgin fnow, which, 
refined by the chemical hand of nature, de- 
fcended from that heaven to which their 
prayers were addrefied, unpolluted by thofe 
earthly -.piaf tides' for eyer- ,blnnd«4 ■ 'the 

mtosm:: ! J have obferved,” fays Dr. Borlafe, 
“ fo many of thofe rock-bafons in the Cams 
of Cornwall, that I may venture to fay there 
is hardly any confiderable group of rocks in 
thefe weltcrn parts which has not more or 
iefs :of them. There are two forts of them ; 
fome have lips or channels to them, others 
have none. The fliape of them is not uni- 
form: fome are quite irregular; fome are 
oval; and fome are exactly circular. They 
. are fteqn«atly iqttnd on the tops of Logan, 
OtitOcking-floae©, tod fhould therefore feem 

feme affinity to, and be fubfervient 
to, fld&uap fpedes of fuperftition.”* / , 

^ Boride Vitoiqmdes of ' 
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tllE TRASrSMIO RATION OF THE DRUIDS 
THE LEADING FEATURE IN THE BRAH- 
MIN RELIGIOJ^: AND, ACCORDING TO 
THE WORLD WAS TO BE DESTROY- 
-GENERAL CONFLAGRATION. 

' , ■■ ,r ■ 

In that ancient book, the Inftkutesj of 

Menu, compiled, at leaft, many centuries be- 
fore Pythagoras was born, there is a long 
chapter confiiling of one hundred and twenty- 
i|^iUoca§ or ftaiRdas, on transmigration 
4 ^-|> BlNALf’ BEATITUDE, and that chapter 
was perhaps Ae firft pahlic propnlgatipj^ pf 
this dogma in Afia. The do<9;rine delivered 
in it is exceedingly curious, and by no means 
limits the journey of the metempfyehofis to 
hnman and beftial forms : it imprifons the 
fpni in -vogetabjesj.a phmges it 
into -r -fl^' wegid. All 

beings eraane'&DOi 'die. gi;eBt fpd^^^ “ From 
the fubftance of that Supreme Spirit are dif- 
fufed, like fparks from fii’e, innumerable vital 
fpirits, which perpetually give-motion to crea- 
tures exalted and bale.” ; Stanza 15 . Thefe, 
as they firft proceeded from the great Brahipe, 
after travelling the uuiverfe, return to, and 


are finally abforbed in him, as their cen- 
tre. The Deity is there reprefented as pu-^ 
nifhing only to purify his creatures; not to 
gratify his vengeance, but for the purpofes of 
example and reform. Nature itfelf exhibits 
only one vaft field of purgatory for the clafifes 
of exiftence : eternal torments for temporal 
offences are utterly difclaimed. The meaning 
and refult of the whole feem to be fummed 
up in the 73d and Sift ftanzas. “ As far as 
^ital; foiifej dddicfted to fenfuality, indulge 
theMsfelves iiiTorbiddeh pliafutes, evM fiu the 
fame degree fhall the acutenefs of their fenfes 
be raifed in their future bodies, that they may 
■ endure analagous pains.” “ With whatever 
difpofition of mind a man fhall perform, in 
this life, any adt religious or moral, in a fu- 
ture body, endued with the fame quality, fhall 
he receive his retribution.” On the fubje6l of 
viNAL BEATITUDE there occur, towards the 
clofe, fome moft ftiblime ftanzas on the omni- 
potence and omniprefence of the Divine Spirit, 
wnrthy of the true religion itfelf, which I 
flfall notice hereafter, when more particularly 
examining that venerable fragment, conclu- 
ding %^'sremarks at prefent “with fele<9:ing 
the following one more immediately cqn- 
nedted with our fubjedt. Equally per- 

’ ' ceiving 


ceiviiig tlie fiipreme foul in all beings, and 
all beings in the lupieme foul, the tranfmigra- 
tor facrifices his own fpirit by fixing it on the 
Ijjirit of God, and thus approaches the nature 
of that foie divinity, who Ihines by bis own 
effu igence/’ S tanza 9 1 . 

The foundation of this fanciful do6trine 
feems to have been a firm perfuafion that the 
foul of man is formed of a fubftance not^pe- 
rifhable like the body, but flourifliing with 
unimpaired vigour through all the viciffitudes 
of exiftence. The fupport and general pro- 
pagation of it among the philofophei’s of 
Afia was an anxious defire to account for the 
innumerable evils incident to life, and to vin- 
dicate Providence in its government of the 
world. The fiitt opinion they undoubtedly 
had from the Noachidae, of whom Menu, if 
not Noah himfelf dilguifed by mythology, 
ranked in the very firft dais. The lecond 
originated in the fpeculations of fanciful me- 
taphyficians, who, fond of diving into myf- 
teries beyond the grafp of man’s limited com- 
prehenfion, eredted upon the fublime and fo- 
lid bafis of the foul’s immortality an airy 
fupeiftriidture, by no means naturally con- 
neded with it, or affording any juft grounds 
for the fupport of it. It, has been aflerte'd, 

' that 


that Pjthagoi^s 4ld not propagate the iidtion 
of the clefcjent of the traofmigratiHg fool into 
any frame below the hiimaii. But the anti- 
quity and high authority of this recently-dif- 
povered v'’olume fliould, I conceive, have 
fufficient weight with antiquaries to induce 
them to conclude, that Pythagoras, who 
doubtlefs derived this, with many other lingu- 
lar docStrines, from the Indian Brachmans, did 
not confine the wandering of the foul to the 
||^|i|tt5ifeffl0ie,alone'f,,;Bn^ ineuicated its.'oecay 
liOBial;''’'iiefeht‘-mto. ^brqial'.- forma'- .-.'ilferalfo 
Ufongthens the aflertion of Caefar, the 
truth of which has been Avarmly contefted, 
that the Druids, who probably had this doc- 
trine from the fame primseval fource, notr 
withftanding forae inconfiftencies to which 
fuch an 'opinion gives birth, not only believed 
in the tranfmigration, but adopted the doc- 
trine in all the latitude in which the original 
dnyentors admitted it, 

: The final dcftnuition of the exifting world 
fire alfoi not lefs a tenet of the Brah- 
' ■: 0 |^i;that we, havO proved - it" waS' of the In- 
dia^%j:; fqr, fays Gsefar, cmditim mtitidiini 
eiMiqumido igui periturum. 
bothfe«^»:pipbabIy, the doctrine was origi- 
nally drawn fnini the fanie fdufoe, bra 

' 7 ^ ' derived 
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derived from Revelation, relative to the apcr-^ 
kataftafis of nature, prevalent in the family of 
the Noachicte. In truth, this is the only ra- 
tional mode of accounting for a dogma lb 
univerfally received in the Oriental and Grc- 
cian.fchooLs ; for the difciples of Zoroafter and 
Rlato alike believed in the general conflagra- 
tion; and the dodtrine is confirmed by the 
folemn and decided voice of Scripture. The 
Chaldeans, or ancient Magi, taught that it 
would happen vdien all the planets met in 
conjunction in the fign Cancer, in the lame 
manner as the great deluge had taken place, 
when,' according to their aftronomical books, 
the planets were in conjuhClion in that; of 
Capricorn.* The Stoics j who, alfo, believed 
in the deftruction of the globe by the alter- 
nate violence of water and fire, conceived, 
that the grand cataftrophe by fire would take 
place. ;at the end of the annus niagnus, or 
36,000 common years; in which fpacea com- 
plete revolution of the zodiac, by the precef- 
fion of the ecpiinoCtial points, after the fup- 
pofed rate of a degree in one hundred years^ 
would be effected. The conceptions on this 
head both of the Oriental, and Greek philofoi. 

^ Berofus In Senecse Kat. Quell, lib. iii, capi 29* 

phers, 



phers, according to Hotus Apollo, wore ele- 
gantly fymbolized by the hiftory of the phoe- 
nixi a bird fabled to be a native of the Eaft, 
and the only one of its fpecies capable of ex- 
ifting at one period. At the expiration of the 
GREAT YEAR this bird is feigned regularly to 
appear, a prelude of its approaching diifolu- 
tion, and, having formed itfelf a neft of the 
moft fragrant fpices, to depofit it on the altar 
of the fun at Heliopnlis, where, being imme- 
diately let on fire by the rays of that fun, fhe, 
hoYere^over-it, then^plbh^' • 
into the. flaming bed, and is confumed toge- 
ther with it. From its ailies another phoenix 
fprings, young, vigorous, and beautiful, the 
exprelfjve emblem of regenerated nature and 
a new-formed world. It was an allufion to 
this tradition of a general conflagration, in the 
opinion of Porphyry who -relates the fadt, 
that the Egyptians, annually, at the fumraer 
folflice, marked their houfes, flocks, and 
trees, with red; and he imputes to the dame 
caufe the inftitution of the celebrated pyrric, 
or fire-dance of the ancients.'* The facred 
fires, which the jDruids kindled at the folflitial 
period were probably the remains of ceremo- . 

tib J,- p. 94^ ' ■■ ■ 
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mes intended to perpetuate this tradition ; and 
the knowledge of its powerful effedt, and final 
deftination to confume the ignited globe, 
might be one fource of the veneration paid 
to this element bj the ancient Sabian ido- 
laters. , ' 

THS baniDS, niKt the beahmins, cof- 

■ STITUTED THE FIEST OEDEE OF NO- 
BILITY, WEEE THE HEEEDITARY COUN- 
SELLORS OF THE KING, AND THE SOLE 
educators OF YOUTH. 

By the fame ufurped power which the 
Brahmins of India affume over the inferior 
cafts of India, did the Druids bow down be- 
neath their arbitrary yoke not only the Ibve- 
reigns, but the people, of Britain,. As they 
profelTed to derive their power immediately 
from the Deity, wdth whom they equally af- 
fected an intimate communion ; to the Deity 
alone, and the fuperior of their order, they ac- 
knowledged their obedience, was due. The 
remains of palaces, magnificent, but rude,r 
which Rowland and other inveltigators of 
Druid remains have difcovered in.Anglefea, 

Cornwall, 
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"Cornwall, and - ttear bthei' ^rineipal llktions, 
in tliefe ifland^: evince, that, in the dfepHi of 
their reccftes, they did not 

fide in damp and dreary caverns; but enjdyW 
all th# conveniences, and occafionally appear-' 
ed in all the fplendor, known in tliofe bar- 
barous ages. Dion Chryfoftom informs us, 
that they adminiftered juftice fitting on thrones 
of gold, were fplendidly lodged and fumptu- 
oufly entertained by the monarchs Ivhofe ar- 
^@9s 4nfwa% they animated to' the field, and 
Ctff they ' 

hereditary diredtbi^.* Thofe caverns were 
their fure retreats in time of danger, and the 
facred adyta in which the moft myfterious 
rites of their religion were performed. There, 
in folitude and fhade, they inftrudled the 
noble ybnth whofe education wms folcly in- 
trufted to their care, a circumftancc which 
gave them an unlimited fway over the incli- 
nations of their pupils, and bound them from 
their infancy in the chains of prejudice; there 
they unfolded the arcana of their phi! ofbphy; 
they' pra<!lifed^ thofe dreadful rites of . 
to which their Brahmin anceftors were 
fd ^fdi^|r,feddi6ted in the Median mountams,- 
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jand the fubterraneous temples of India; 
boafting that they could draw down into 
their caverns the genii of the orbs, and con- 
troul the operations of aftonilhed nature. In 
thefe incantations I a srari^ty of oonfecrated 
grafles was ufed by’ the JBrahmins of India, 
particularly thofe called Cus a andPARBBiiA, 
and the profound veneration of the Drpids 
for the ■VEByAiNE, to be cautioufly gathered 
at the rife of the dog-ftar ; of the faered 
wonder-working misletoe, to be cut off the 
parent-oak, by a white-robed Druid, with a 
golden hook, w'hen the moon was only fix 
daygf^y,; of Ifie sbbago, or hyffbp, and the 
SAMOEus,- or ' piarflj-worff gathered only 
by the holy hands of the priellhood^ ysdth 
many fupeiftitious ceremonies, as well as 
their ufe of them in their myftical ritual, arp 
too well known to be infifted on here, and are 
only mentioned to mark the confonauce'of 
the opinions and practice of two nations 
in this refped;. • 

As the Brahmins never revealed to fo- 
reigners the awful fecrets of their religion, fo 
the Druids inviolably concealed from all but 
their own fe£fc the profotmd myfteries of 
their devption. One pf Bic nioft folemit 
ypws in iriitmtion was probably the prte- 
‘ VOL. VI. K fervatiod 
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fervatiOE ftijrftetiies ik 

fecreeyM'-^at'- ■ thfe;f - Muft ' in 'tlje^ C^WiitiieS 
’w'itee 6lri^i]aHy %fi{3ed have ha^Mifefe, 

ntrt b6d£^" in which as well their 
tenets as their aftronomical calculations were 
recordedj is evident; but various caufes may 
'be eafilj conceived as operating either to 
their being left behind, or their deftrud:ion 
in the courfe of a tedious and perilous mi- 
gration; and, living among ftrangei'S, - the 
fiftaovatlon’Sof theui'was'nbtn^effaty. Hbtey 
' ^«^t^feadiribaiA-'and.'''tAal ' 

'iei^ek,‘ aid.- it ijertafinly'fkvoured^the d|>lkibtt 
of their dod:rmes being divinely inlpired. 

As the young Brahmins paffed a very long 


pupillage in the houfes of their preceptors, lb 
did the fcholars of the Druids: not lefe thati 
twenty^ ye4rs were efteemed an adequate 
period for the jEulI initiation into their abftrufe 
and complicated lore ; and it is remarkable, 
that, as the moll ancieut Sanfereet treatifes in 
literature are written in ftanzas, denominated 
jkem, fo all the religion and philofophical 
ilo^femes of the Druids were wrapt up in 
verfes, which the hudenl comikilJ^ 
to iffi^^yj and their poetical ooinpofitiqasof 
this kind are computed to have amounted to 
^,000, in ikiiaher. Singular tiiifr cuftcan 
: 1 - . , ■ ^ > ■ ■ ‘’'Of 
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of propagating the principles of knowledge 
maj appear, it has the fandiou of names fo 
eminent in fcience as Pythagoras and Socrates, 
who tanght their fcholars after this manner, 
and left no written documents behind them. 
Tins practice indeed of inculcating fcience 
memoriteri'and by verfes, feems very generally 
to have prevailed in the remoteft ages; for 
the moft ancient and celebrated Law-Treatile 
of India is entitled Menumfriti, or Inflitutes 
remembered from Menu, the firft great legif- 
lator of the country, which were afterwards 
colle<5ted into a book, and will be largely 
commented on in the fecond part of this 
volume. ’The preface to th^s work afferts it to 
have been originally compdfed fin a 
thoufand Jlocas, which the fege Sumati, fon of 
Bhrigu, for greater eafe to the human race, 
reduced to four fhotfmd. The Vedas, alfo, 
it , fhould be remembered, are a metrical 
compofition, -and, when properly read, ac- 
cording to Mr. Halhed, ^re chanted after the 
fame manner that the Jews, in their fyna- 
gogues, from immemorial cuftom, chant the 
Pentateuch.* 

• Preface to the Gentoo Code, p. a6. 
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What fcieiic6s,#iti i^rticular, flouriftied 
among the Druids 'befides aftronomy, which 
they feem to have carried to w'onderftil per- 
fe^ion for thofe periods; moral philbfophy, 
whpfe fublime and awful precepts they iri- 
Ceflently inculcated on their difciples ; mufic, 
whofe folemn melody, breathed from innu- 
merable harps, during the public worfliip, 
roufed to tranfports of enthuliafm the votaries 
of that animated fuperftition; mechanics, 
whi^li #p^led - them <to elevate to iUeh fiir- 

<if iMseve; aild botany, to which a 
race eonftantly refiding in woods, and ac- 
cullomed to ufe plants and herbs of a fup- 
pofed myfterious efficacy in the rites of divi- 
nation, could be no ftrangers:-r-what fciences, 
fey, befides thefe, they might have cultivated, 
the impenetrate darknefs, in whidh they de- 
lighted to bury therafelves and their purfuits, 
Tmift ever prevent our knowing. An ac- 
’quaintance with geography is indeed allowed 
them by Caefar; but, to a race fo entirely 
^^l^luded frohi the toft -of the habitable glob®, 
little more of that fcience could be known 
than what they might learn from the Phoe- 
nician and Grecian navigators, who fuc- 

peffively 
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ceffively vifited the coaft of Britain. Ignorant 
of its external furface, however, the deep and 
productive mines, with which the iftand 
abounde^i afforded that inquifitive race a 
noble Opportunity otV contemplating its in- 
terp^l wpqdOT§, and advancing far in the 
knowledge of minerals, metals, gems, and 
other productions of the fubterraneOus world. 
Of geometrical knowledge, alfo, no incon- 
fiderable portion may fairly be affigned them, 
as being 1(> intimately conneaed with afiro- 
pomy, and the mechanical arts in wdiich they 
l]^,|wi#ptly made fa great a proficiency. 

. 'Own, perfonal 

^voffi®dion,_ greatly ,cpf^^aihis,^^ttor pp- 
fition; for, op one of tlie rocks pf |^p ^i^ops 
Karnbre-IJili, in Cornwall, he difeovered a 
yeiy regular elliptical bafon, ten inches by 
llUtjrteeiis wlppib ke obferves, could hardly be 
ddineated, jr-i^ottf ffationing the 
two^ ft® ip^theraatjcally ; a 

jftrpng evidence that npl pply the faid bafon 
was made by the Druids, ^utthattheyunder- 

itood the principles of gpometry.* 

* Borlafe’s Antiquities of Cornwall, p. iig. 

: ' 
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TUM STAfF Of THE ORiEKt^J. 

TIARA, A-Niy WHITE VESTMENTS OF THE 
ERIESTS OF MITHRA, WERE ALL IMME- 
MORIALL-r USED BY THE DRUIDS OF 
BRITAiSf. 


liivaS^l/' earned ‘ 


i!4m order is known ; and, being conftantly 
iifed by them in their rites of magic, probably 
came from them, to be employed in fimil^ 
ceremonies thron^out all the Eaft. Tfce rod, 
iff c&heeuSjof Hermes^ the weilem Mercury, 
intwined with fer^nts, that facred Afiatic 
lymbol for ever occurring in the Mithriac 
myfteries, and the facred thyrfi ufed by the 
frantic bacchanals int the myfteries of Ifis, 
§S,'Ve,’I'&ii<l<^e, a very relatioft to' the 
.'i^htiairi ftkflr^lf'the''Dr«3^''^Bd. ThOPer- 
ni^t’l^ths, w'hfi^'pEt Ihefpbfnpbtepreofeffi'^n' 
^def^s^^l;'' by. Curias, "‘attended the horfte’of 
the fuiij in white garmentsi hnd 

roilst, or «»a»ds, 

•■r'‘ •■pointed 
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pointed at tlie end in imitation of the folar 
ray.* This explanation immediately points 
out its aJlufionin the ancient myfteries which 
were !§dl telics ctf the cjriginal folar fuperftitiotf. 
ll fjmiWiSKsd the : beam that explores 

depths, and. penetrates 
Ipto J^e ^hyfa of matter. iDivipe^ therefore, 
in their lofty pretenhons te b©*acc|hainted- 
with her arcana, and, as if cohvfer&ht with^ 
her myfterious operations, ip their no(Stumal 
orgies, waved on high the folar wand,- in 
circles, imitative of the revolution of his orb. 

bj np means be underftood as ap- 
fiyipg thiivobfenralif^ to the rod of Mofes^ by 
Turhkh -Aaron wrought Wwe ihP t, hardened 
Pharoah the prodigies of JBgfpt., 
tunately happens, tliat, in this as in many 
atiier delicate inflances which have before 
nnearred, the Mofaic and the Pagan cnftoms, 
eftabMied in Afia, very nearly cor- 
- i#fppn4i; ,jan4, it might be that I, 

th^iefore^neght to copfider the latter as cor- 
ruptions of the former j but the hypothehs 
which I have adopted, added to the allowed 
high antiquity of the Indian nation, does not 
always admit- of my doing this. It fliould be 

^ See Quinti Curtii> lib. iii. cap. 3. 

■ ■ j? 4* ' repiern- 
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reiiiemb^edv allb, tiief dut of' Jbis 
iEdulgente^= to ifc weafciiefe of hEn«iii 3 tttir«* 
permitted the,; Hebrew nation to retaM ill 
their ritual a few of the facred fymbols of 
their Afiatic neighbours; as, for inftance, 
that of Jire, fe,n<ftifying the fymbol by its 
adoption into a nobler and purer lyftem of 
devotion. In truths the rod of Mofes was 
originally the pafboral wand with which he' 
guided ids'iflocfcj fipom- tho^ ipcfcs ;Wa» 



jjt-, hrid to con- 
jEbund the tnagicians oppofed to him. Thofe 
magicians, indeed, had their rods, fuch as we 
have defpribed peculiar to - their iniqniteu^ 
piXifiihQa ; bnt tibiafeof iddfes, by amkitttetin^ 
t^^ethwi pre^id at once the fupdnbrity of 
its origin,' arf'thh irreMihie 'might: of him 
under whole . aufpices it was employed. 
4iaron, alfo, had his peculiar rod, ' that 
blolTomed, was folemnly depofited in the arh, 
foipnhnbccaficaiSy ornamented thd<. 
tohighprbft'OfcthedeWiffi natiotoi 
Tfej^^ds . of ail ttie? tribes had'alfe.'’:th©M, 
teflBl^i^^^sjvb'iit'lhelhare to beconidji^d.'' 
rather as badges of diftindtion than as facred 


' ^ ^ ^ . r i ' -I' 
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for mrga is frequently in Scripfore 
ttfed in the fettfe of fceptre. 

The Drnids, wcnre on their heads a 
tiata of Iffleeh refemblings in form, 

tiiaf‘#iffe’'Bfahfoins,'and which, .in the pre- 
dedidg wWafre, it has fe^n oMfert?ed, confifted 
#.ig|'pte«Si' of ihtiflin, many’ yards in length ; 
dtidf-'ii dfery thing in their- woffliip had "an 
alMfioh to the fun and plahets, tolled muad 
in form of a ttirban, to imitate the convolu- 
tions of the orbs. The Egyptian priefts per- 
forming the facrifice to the fiin, reprefented in 
<me df the plates of the fecond volume of this 
^f|ii^%egfdi*^this tiara, whi<A 
fifes in the form^bl ■ iii"*AfiatiOin|^hO- 

logy, a conMnt emblem Of; the 
high prieft of the Jewifh nation wore a tiara 
of this kind, which was called cidaris; but, to 
prevent any .miftaken alltffion to the fo1ar 
wdrihip, a golden plate ifas placed^ on the 
frO^t .of 'fit, '"dii-- #hich'' was CodlpicnOufly* 
engraven the aydtil hafne of dehoVah. TTiefe 
parts of the ancient drefs and ornaments of 
the Afratic priefts are vifible in the crojier and 
mitre of the epifcopal order of Europe, now 
fan^fified by tlieir nfe itt the fervice of that 
God who made the fun and all the hbft of 
heayen. 

Widie 


' White tiliiy erfailly efte^med ia ta*: 

be the emblem of purity, that purity T^hjeh a, 
thoufand ablutioiis and ceremonial pur^ticms 
were intended to inculcate* as well for the 
fake Of religion as of health, in regions bor- 
deang on the torrid zone, in veftments of 
that -colour* the priefts of India, Perfia, and 
Egypt, conftantly officiated at the altar of 
Deity. The fagus, or holy vefture, of the 
j^crificiQg,Pruid was ^o myariably white; 

:'bo^es,^ and the Seers deifo^ 

jl -nf 


feifilSgs.'eefoitf. -Thij ' greater part of -the 
^biliment^of the Jewiftihigh-prieft confifted 
of the fineft white linen; the drefs of the 
higheft clafs of the facerdotal order of this day 
is t®ffite;' hpr cah, ahy i^eliure be imagined’ 
more proper for man when he approaches 
the ^potlefs Ihiihfexrf a Deity, whofe eyes are 
too pure to behold iniquity. Before* we quit 
this fubje6tj it is worthy of obfervation, that* 
well know the facred.tuni'c of the 
^ ^ 1 in^yeligious rites, -W4& 
e; yoPit -Is-Bat-cmour-power-exa^dyfld 
the compofition of that tunic ; ft 
of linen^ but that, ^6li<^® 
they cqm|(^ <^y have from the wheie it- 
was cultmltedj, ahd formed a 





cratire commerce in the; earlieft ages. TOte 
manufadure of linen was not introduced intoi 
Britain taM the time of the Romans, and that 
vali^le^otji^oditj, Aeiefore, muft have 

ifti eStshatlge for &e tin @f the Caifiterides* 
ccanflierce I fliai fpeafc exti^safivelj in 
Ife'tlicceeding fe^on*'-' 


FJjSTALLY, THE CIRCLE AND THE CRES- 
CENT, THE FORMER THE PECULIAR CHA- 
-i: RaCTERISTIC SYMBOL OF BRAHMA, THE 


'■'“^^EAtTEa'” "TifiTj^'f- - OF 


WERE 'COlh- 


SPICUOUS QRNAMEil’S'S';OP THE' 

DOTAL ORDER OF ANCIENT BRITAIN." 



One of the four hands the Indian IWty 

lila, in aE pinnies iuid:ie«lptiHes, is in- 
deputed n tiicle, which has 
aheady hetai ^clared to heJIite myijic em- 
blem of revolving cydes, and often of the 
grand round of eternity itfdf * The circular 
form in which the Druids delighted to ered 
not only their facred but oftier edifices, their 

" • - , '■ ^ 

• Sm SomGtsLfs Voyages, p, 1 1 * Calcutta, o^vo editim#. ' 

circular 
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circular df ador&tidiij tfee^tMsieadaus 

tirele ufed ill magical iucantatioa, ajwi % 
cffentiaBy lieceflHry to the delighs of 
eeror, that, ’Vifithout that circle duly defcribed, 
liahlccefs attended liis moil elaborate efforts 
to conjure up from Erebus the fubje<ft daemon ; 
“-^all thefe added , to various other fads be- 
fore-enumerate<l, demonftrate their frequent 
wfe of and fupreme veneration for this Indiatt 


yx*..., ,, ... . 





iM, from the 

laidtitude of karns ftill vifible upon it, coins, 
.which, I conceive, are fatisfaclorily proved by 
Dr. Borlafe to bear the ftarap of the rude 
BritM^ihlnt in dhiei diaeraf Mth'thedEhtiid 
j^ower in thefe iflands, among other fymbbls 
Imhifedihfey t® the Sabiah worfhip 

"of liat^bd,' thb oirele, or whfeel, conilantly 
twcufei'ibgeth^i with* round bails, ftrung.ip 
beMs^Or pekris, and rings pierced 
r'tt(b"dl^'^v^Mch'exhiMl»';jdie exad.rep 
t&'dd ''Q)f lhh"''dhakra, <tf 'Bmhpia. ■ .-The 
erii'- otged”' on: sail dhe 
■ySlUftl/^rlafei &apibfifedrwith the 
the fightiM'^iuriots of the old Britons, tekes 
,to be'ihe'hla:^"’Sftabhfed''‘to’^the«i^«la% de^ 

' ' .'^"fignated 


fignated by tlie wheel. But as thefe' coins 
were found on fo fecluded and confecrated a 
fpot, and have every nxaidc of remote anti- 
quity, l am of opinion, .tJjat the hoife of the 
fun was intended by, it„tlM fun of whofe orb 
the wheel and the circle were the unvarying 
fymbols ; and I am the rather inGlined to in- 
dulge this opinion, on ncconnt of the occur- 
rence of another fymbol upon thefe Coins, 
certainly much more conne<9:ed withthe rites 
of Druidifm than the din of battle. It is the 
LUNAR CRESCENT, on the coufideration of 
which, as a fymbol of that order, I muft now 
eiitar. ^ ^ ■ 

The crefcCnt (k)nftant|y .<|dcjrns the ama^. 
of Seeva, when accurately *de%ne<i|u tii^iln^: 
dian artift. It is engraved on his forehead,, 
and is probably intended to be allufive to his 
mythological union in charndter with Chan- 
dra, the moon perfonified- ;Now Seeva s more 
general appehatmn .in, Jndi%,4Sji^% and 

the remarkable fimilitude as weE between tlm 
names as characters of Ofiris and liis, of 
Egypt, and the Efwara and Ifa, of India, has 
been repeatedly pointed,^ put. Ills .generally 
►bears on her head the lun^n crefcent, 

Greeks, imitating the Egyptians, placed that 
crefcent on the head -of jiiana, particularly 
' her 


her whoni thej denominated Diana Ludfera. 
Variotis ftatties of the latter deities maj be 
fecn thus (lamented in Mountfaucon's An- 
tiquities. Efwaraj however, it fliould be ob- 
ferved in the complicated Indian mythology, 
is not married to Ifa, in her lunar capacity, as 
Ofiris is to Ifis, in the Egyptian; for Chandra 
Ihines to the Indiansa male divinity ; Seeva, 
or Efwara, means properly the folar fire, that 
fire which deftroys and regenerates, that fire 
vafe'Of wMdh he conftantly bears in one of 
iffid■tllis'%tm^'%ht.'beiag but the’ 
:that. manner- the 
chaiaAer of the latter is, as it were, neceffa- 
rily abforbed in the mythological charader of 
the former. On this account Seeva is deco- 
rated with the crefcent; and hence, in the- 
Bharat Geeta, he is called “ tlie God with 
the crefceht at Benares/'* ' - . 

The Druids, on their great fejftivals, wort? 
oh their garments, or carried in their hands, a 
crbfeent of gold, filver, or other metal. This 
tent has k>ng glittered oh the banners 
te Eaft, tho Ahfj^teus emblem of rifir^' 
^lifad expandiflg gIor)r^ .but, in that figni- 

s crefcent could fearcely be appi- 

.. ^ 



’ fv!.' ' -k'- • 



.cable 
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table to the fequeftered Druids. The ufe of 
it, therefore, can' only be confidered as a cuf* 
tom, originating inr a fyftem of aftronomicai 
luperftition, like that to which the Brahmins 
and the -Druids Verfe devoted, who attended 
with equal anxiety to the vicifiitudes of that 
orb; and by her motions regulated their moft 
fiwsred feftivals. Tt was when the moon was 
fix days old, according to Pliny,* that the 
latter marched in folemn proceffion to gather 
the hallowed mifletoe; arid it was from that 
precife period, every thirtieth year, that they 
began to count anew the months and years 
irhIA formed their celebrated cycle of that 
darataop. In the fecond volume of Mount- 
faucon's Antiquities, oppofite page S76; tlte'e 
is a fcuipture that remarkably illufeates this 
relation of Pliny. It is on a bafs-relief, found 
at Autun, and reprefents the Archimagus, 
bearing the fceptre, as head of his order, and 
crown^ with a garland, (rfpaken leaves, with 
another Druid, not thds decorated, approach- 
ing him, and difplaying in his right hand a 
crefoent of the fize of the moon, when fix days 
old. By the afped and pofture of the latter, 
he feems to be fome Druid aflronomer, in t^e 

# Plinii Nat, Hilt# lih, xxv, cap. 44. 
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of informing his chief that the day of that 
high feftivitj was arrived, on-which either the 
mifletoe was to be cut, or the new period to 
connnence its revolution. On the Karabre 
coins it repeatedly occurs, and foinetinies 
two or three crefcents are feeri on the fame 
coin. 

I cannot conclude this final head of the ex- 
tenfive parallel which has now been drawn 
between the Druid and Indian fupeifiitions, 
wi,thotit pbfej^hig that there 4s %nethl$i; 'Mnd 

.Bo^ypBEbnts'.^ithe DMids,’*that -of the e{U]0t^ 
whichcan fcarcely fail of impreffing the mind, 
that ferioufly reflects on all the proofs of their 
wifdom previoufly enumerated, that they were 
fo far advanced in.aftronoray as to hayc 
known the elliptical courfes deferibed, in their 
revolution, by the heavenly bodies, a circurn- 
ftance not fufpe<9cd in modern Europe till 
the time of the ingenious Kepler, who was as 
great a geometrician as an aftrohomer. The 
Kypothefis of Kepler, however, was by no 
at iirft generally believed by aftrpr 
till Caffini and iJewtePs.. by .their, ip 
' '.pia^llfsdiga: (refearches in philofophy, 
the matter beyond the poffibility of doubt. 
This their, ^vdseratioa for dhe aftronoinical 
d t’ 5 fjmbol 
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iymbol of the crefcerit maj be alfo fCgardeA 
as an additional proof that thofe crefcent-like 
teraplesj in Anglefea and Orkney, which fonie 
have miftaken for amphitheatres^ were really 
temples to the moon^ 

THE GEjrEICAt Risutt OE tuE tRkCEDIlSrG 
• OBSERVATIONS- 

• From the evidence above fubmitted to the 
Candid reader, he will be able to form his own 
judgment concerning the truth or futility of 
the wiginal propofition with which I fet out, 
viz. that a colony of priefts, profeffing the 
Brahmin religion, and educated in the great 
fchool of Babylon, adtually emigrated, in the. 
moft early periods? from Alia, with the Ja- 
phetic tribes who eflablifhed themfelves in 
Entope- . To ftate precifely the exadt asra of 
that migration is impoffible at, this diftance of 
time; but,^, from the evident mixture of the 
leading principles and peculiar rites of the 
Sabian idolatry with thofe of the pure patriar- 
chal theology, it mull have happened after 
the period in which Belus and bis defccnd- 
ants, the great corruptors of the Noachic 
fyftem of faith, had introduced thofe ido-, 
, VOL. VI. 0 latries' 


latries among tlieir fubjeds of the Greater 
Afia. i 

The Indians, at that time, formed a diftin- 
guidied part of the Perfian empire ; for we 
have feen that their firft djnafty, commencing 
under an iniquitous prince named Bali, de- 
ftroyed by the burfting of a marble pillar at 
the very moment he w'as blafpheming his 
Maker, fa te on the throne of Perfia before the 
whole nation croffed the Indus, never to re- 
turn. This general migration probably took 
place aftfef -'that .Wentj 
which fo fqtcibfy^i^Bts to ns, under the v^ 
of Eaftern mythology, the deftrudtion of 
Babel, and the confequent difperfion. The 
Hebrew chronology places the difperfion, or, 
at leaft, the birth of Peleg, (at which period 
the Scriptures affert that event to have taken- 
place,) in the 101 ft year after the flood; but, 
as that period feems too early in poft-diluvian. 
annals for fo great an increafe of the human 
fpecies to have taken place, as muft be fup- 
pofed on the hypothefis of a vaft empire 
formed, and Afia overflowing with numbers, 
and as we may without impiety embrace a^ 
fyftem of chronology lefs perplexing to that 
hypolh^sj fd many learned men have adopt- 
ed the- chronology, which 'cbm 7 ; 

\ ’ .i'.', pntes ■ 
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putes tKat event to have taken place about 
the 400th year after the flood. By this ra- 
tional mode of computation, a variety of dif- 
ficulties, otherwife fcarcely furmoimtable, are 
got over. The remembrance of the grand 
diflblution might by that time have grown 
more faint in their minds, and their horrors 
fo far abated, that they may, with lefs outrage 
to probabilit 3 % be fuppofed capable of erect- 
ing a tower to brave the power of the Deity, 
who, in his wrath, had deluged the former 
guilty world; and the earth itfelf, by the pow- 
erful action of the fun and winds during this 
extended interval, better prepared in every 
region to receive the fwarming multitudes 
that were now defcending from the over- 
charged plains of Shinar, and all the moun- 
tainous regions of Afia, to the abodes deflined 
for them by Providence. In adopting this, 
which appears to me the more plaufible lyf- 
tem, I would by no meaiis be underftood to 
intimate that no> partial migration towards 
the countries nearer the eaftern limits of the 
world, previoufly to the grand difperflon, 
might have taken place ; on the contrary, I 
am very rhuch inclined to believe that Noah 
himfelf, who lived 350 years after tire flood, 
attended by tlie more virtuous of his de- 

o S fcendants, 
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fcendants, difgufted with the increafing ido- 
latries of Shiimr, did actually retire from that 
polluted plain, and lay the foundation of the 
great empires of India and China, as con- 
tended for by Raleigh and Shuckford; though 
their hypothefis of the ark, refting on the In- 
dian Caucafus, cannot, confiftently with the 
facred writings, be maintained. One of my 
principal inducements for this belief is, that 
the pious patriarch is by this means re- 
IPpved frojna adl participation in the coujodels 
'Of that nefarj^HI 'race, ''viho after dhe fi^al 
deliverance , of their great anceftor from a 
watery 'giave, dared, by that ere<£tion of 
Babel, fo atrocioufly to infult the power and 
providence of the Moft High. But this fub- 
ject, and others connected with it, will be here- 
after difculTed more at large iii their proper 
place, the Indian Iliftory ; and are here only 
noticed as preparatory to future ftri^tures 
in tliis volume on the Inftitutes of Menu, 
which in the main, may be confidered as the 
work of that primaeval legiflator. 

, : The fum, thereforcj of the preceding re- 
is, that the great outlines of the Brah- 
min creed of faith, confining of an heteroge- 
neous mixture of the principles of the true 
,and falfe religioB, were formed m;.thfe: fchool 
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of before tlicy left Sliinar: that after 

the difperfion, purfiiing the decrees of Provi- 
dence in the peopling of the world, they mi- 
grated from Periia, and the country in its 
neighbourhood, to regions ftill nearer the 
rifmg fun; bearing with them, aerofs the In- 
dus, the new-formed code of religious and po- 
litical laws, afterwards enlarged, purified, and 
accommodated to their fituation in a different 
region; a region in which innumerable ablu- 
tions and other local fuperftitions were indif- 
penfable : that they were ftill • divided into 
many feels bearing the name of Brahma, 
Veeftmu, Seeva, and Buddha ; and that 
Thibet, the higheft and moft northern region 
of India, was peopled with Brahmins of the 
of the laft-nientioned holy perfonage, 
who appears from indubitable evidence to be 
the Mercury of the weft:: that thefe priefts 
fpread themfelves widely through the northern 
regions of Afia, even to Siberia itfelf; and, 
gradually mingling with the great body of the 
Celtic tribes wlio purfued their journey to the 
extremity of Europe, finally eftabliflied the 
Pruid, that is, Bralinjin, fyftem of fuperftition 
in ancient Britain. 

This, I contend, was the firft Oriental co- 
lony fettled in thefe iftands. In the courfe of 

03 


ages. 



ages, their extenfive commerce led hither 
Phoenician colonies in qiieft of that tin which 
they exchanged for the fine linen and rich 
gems of India. The Phoenicians, whofe an- 
ceftors were educated in the fame original 
fchool with the Brahmins, fufiered not the 
ardour of Afiatic fuperftition to fubfide, but 
engrafted upon it the worfliip of the Tyrian 
Hercules, and other rites of that ancient 
nation. How aftonilhingly great that com- 
niearce' ,ani , of; .what -.nature; ^t|bd^.|||es 
ai5^; .bfe amply 

in the Mflertation tliat follows. 


END Of THE DISSEETATION ON THE OEIGIN 
OF THE DRUIDS. 
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INDIAN ANTIQUITIES: 



dissertation 

; ^ ;V:ON ThSJ • 

COMMERCE CARRIED ON IN VERY REMOTE AGES 

'■.f; ; By'THE, 

^HCRNICIANS, CARTHAGINIANS, AND GREjSKS, 

WITH THE 

BRITISH ISLANDS, 

FOE THEIE 

ANCIENT STAPLE OF TIN; 
and ot». their' 

, EXTENSIVE BARTER OF THAT COMMODITY FOR THOSE 
OF THE INDIAN CONTINENT; . , 

■yHE WHOLE CONFIRMED BV 

JiXTRACTS FROM THE INSTITUTES of MENU, 

AND Jl^TERSPERSED WITU 

STRICTpRRS ON THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 

OF ' , 

NAVIGATION 

ANO 

IHIP-BUILDING IN THE EAST, 



dissertation. &c. 



GENERAL ARGUMENT. 


The Hercules of Tyre probably the fame Ter- 
fonage as the Chaldean and Indian Belus.— 
Hercules, tinder the Name of Mehcartus, af~ 
ferted hy the Ancients to havefrji explored the 
Caffiterides for Tin.— And the Name Be- 
EERiuM, in Confequence, given hy the, an- 
cient Geographers to the weftern Extremity 
of Cornwall— A retrafpeBive Survey taken 
of the -Sciences atid Commerce for which 
Ehxnicig wasmoft celebrated. — Some Account 
of their Trade to Spain, and the immenfe 
Riches anciently obtained from the Mines 
of that Counfry.—The Bullion of Spain 
tranfported in Phoenician Vejfels hy JVay of 
the Mediterranean and Red Seas to India. 
Their Communication from Gadira, the modern 
Cadiz, with the Brit fh IJlands. An Account 

of 
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of the Tin-Mines of Cornwall, of the different 
Kinds of Ore found there hy the Miners, 
and their Method of fmelting and refir^i'^g 
it', with a Hyiory of the Tin-Ti'ade, during 
thofe moji ancient Periods. — Its Importance 
to the Country at large infjied on, and the 
Policy and Wifdom of the Court of Direc- 
tors in reviving this interejiing Branch of 
Britifh Comrnerce with India, Jicited as the jiiji 
SubJeS of nafioml Applaufe. — The fuccffftve 
Voyages undertaJcen by the Carthaginians and 
Greeks to Britain, on the fame Errand, de- 
tailed. — The principal Articles that formed 
the ancient Commerce of Egypt and Perjia 
enumerated. — The Origin and gradual Pro- 
grefs of the Science of Navigation and Skip- 
Building in Afa., 

# 

T SHALL commence this Differtatioii and 
■X the obfervatioiis which I have to offer 
relative to the ancient commerce’ carried on 
fetween ffee nf^tfves.of this ifl?(.nd and th^fe of 
but more paftici|larly the PhoonioianSj, 
by, ittfeH^ing the reader, that the ,oj4eft 
claflicaP'i|l|);ellation which we havd for the 
^extreme wpftera pomt of Comwalli^ called ‘by 


tm the La7id’s End, is BELEEiuMj 
indeed Bolerium in Ptolemy’s Geography,* 
but reftQred to its right orthography by 
Diodorus Siculus, *f- who writes the word Be- 
lerium. Ancient Britifh writers of the firft 
eminence tranflate this word, “ the Pro- 
montory of Hercules,” and both the original 
term and the tranflation bring back to our 
recolledtion that firft AflTyrian and Indian 
Belus, who, a celebrated Pagan writer, even 
the wife Cicero himfelf, affirms, was the 
true Hercules. Now that Hercules was the 
founder of Tyre ; and the Tyrians themfelves, 
in the time of Herodotus, boafted that their 
city was then two thoulknd three hundred 
years old, which account, though exaggerated 
by a few centuries, is much nearer the truth 
than the vaunted origin afligned to moft of 
the great cities of Afia, and is in a great de-* 
gree confonant with the hypothefis here con- 
tended for. 

That hypothefis is ftill more ftrongly con- 
firmed by a retrofpe(ftive glance on the mode ‘ 
of fuperftition predominant in Tyre;, for the 
two principal deities, anciently -worffiipped in 

^ See Ptolomjsei Geograph. lib* iii, cap. 5. 
f Diod. Sic. lib. v..cap. . 

Ibid. lib. ii, cap. 43, , . ’ . ''’-v 

phoeniciaj 
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Phoenicia, were tilie Bnijir and Moon, the one 
under the name of Baal, or Belus, whofe fjm- 
bol Was fire, fo eOngenial with the Bealtine, 
or fires of Belus, in thefe iflands, difcourfed 
of above, and Aftarte, the Aflitaroth of Scrip- 
ture, who was reprefented, in the great tem- 
ple of Hercules at that city, under the form 
of a female with the horns of a bull placed 
upon her head, and between them a precious 
gem, of great magnitude and fpiendor, which 
% night illumined tlie whole temple. Lucian, 
Who relates this calls that gem xu^wff,*by 
fame thought tdtto’feaB. the carbuncle, a pre- 
cious ’ftoiie fabled to lliine brighteft in dark- 
nefs, and therefore the proper ornamcmt of 
an idol intended to reprefeiit the lilver em- 
prefs of the night. 

ilnotber corroborative circumftance is, that 
the Phoenician mythological hiftory, accord- 
ing to Selden, enumerates no lefs than three 
different Baals; firfi, Baalfamen, which fig- 
nifies the JU>rd of Heaven, and means, in an 
appropriate fenfe, the Sun ; fecoudly, Cronus, ' 
ordeal; and, thirdly, Zeus Baal, or Jupiter 
^ ; Thefe are probably the refpe<ffive no- 
minal heads of the folar and other dyiiafties 
of that uaaie^Oftabhfiied in the earlieft ages 
on the iraperWd thi*ones of Afia, and, doubt- 
' ■ 3 ■ V ' . lets, 


tefs, all have immediate reference to an4 
nedlion with the oldeft or Aflyrian Belus, 
canonized in the Sun, the great conqueror of 
the land and navigator of the ocean. The 
colonies that failed to diftant ftiores affumed 
the renowned name of the founder, and im- 
parted it with the Phcenician worlhip to the 
regions and people wliich they vifited. 

Another name of the Tyrian Hercules was 
Melicartus, from Melek-carthe, which Bo- 
chart tranflates, King of the and it is 

exprefsly afferted by Pliny, that Melicartus 
(corruptly written in our copies Midacritus) 
firft brought tin from the ifland Caffiteris;T a 
Greek word which has exa<9ilj the fame %- 
nification with Baratanac, probably a tranOa* 
tion of it, for it means the tin ijlandj but to 
what particular part of this remote country 
from Tyre they alluded by that term fliall be 
more fully explained hereafter. 

The principles of navigation, and - of its 
lifter aftronomy, are univerfally afcribed 
by the ancients to the Phoenicians. We are 
informed by Sanchoniatho, in a fragment ex- 
tant in EufebiuSjJ that Onsous, one of the 

Bochart’s Canaan, p. 709. 

f Vide Plinii Nat. Hift. lit>. viL cap, 56. 

J Pr^sparatio Evangelica, lib, i. p. 35, 

. moft 
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ifloft ancient heroes of that nation, took' 4 
tree which was half-burnt, cut off the 
branches, and firft ventured upon the vaft 
ocean. This affertion comes well enough 
from an atheiftical Pagan writer, who difcarded 
all belief of the deluge and the veffel of 
Iliroah; but the fons of the holy patriarch who 
witneffed that flood, and the building, ac- 
cording to juft geometrical proportions, of 
that veffel ; thofe who, for a whole year, had 
tenanted the watery deep, who had marked 
the fury of adverfe winds,^^ and the violence ,of 
the raging waves, donbtkfs knew fomething 
toot© of naval architedture and navigation 
than is here pretended. The authority of 
Mofes himfelf may be ftiirly urged againft 
this ftatement, for that writer exprefsly de-' 
dares, that the fons of Japhet, that is, our 
Gomerians, in their firft emigration from the 
continent of Afia, paffed over into, the iflands 
aiMi took poffelfton of them: hy thefe were the 
ifles 0 / the Gentiles divided in their lands^ 
X, 5. 7 This evidently confirms the hy-< 
|^thel|s oh w^iph^ Hiftory of Hindoftan 
■^^::^ds,' that "navigation, like moft otboii| 
fcl^|^,'.was of ante^diluvian original, , the 
princij^fe!;^ .which were known . to tho 
i^oachidse^a^ &eir imi^ediate ^e^iendants,' 
vV. ... '■ ■who 



who fettled in the diftri<9;s where the ari 
refted, but all remembrance of which was in 
fucceeding ages loft by thofe who emigrated 
to regions very remote from that favoured 
portion of Afia. If this had not been the 
cafe, how came it to pafs, that, for many 
centuries afterward, the light of riling fcience, 
and all tiie principles as well as pratftice of 
the arts, generally deemed ufeful, flowed 
thence, as from a common centre, to illu- 
minate difiant nations, funk in the grofleft 
ignorance and barbarity ? 

- Not lefs decifive is the voice of Pagan an- 
tiquity, ki Referring to that enterprizing race 
the invention of aftronomy," and particularly 
of the conftellation which we denominate the 
Lefter Bear, on the point of whofe tail on the 
fpliere is fixed the pole-ftar, that ftar, whofe 
brilliant and fteady light, emaning from the 
centre of the ardlic circle, ferved and hill does 
ferve as an unerring guide to thofe whom 
conqueft or commerce induce to traverfe the 
pathlefe ocean. The Greeks, indeed, in- 
vading the rights of an older race, have attri- 
buted to Thales the honour Of firft clafting 
together the ftaxs in this afterifm; but its 
prior name of Phcenice, frequently be- 
iiowed upon it even by the Greeks them- 
VOL. VI. p felves, 




Ifclis^es, t folSicimt mfutation of this uiijuft 
daiip. 

To ^ particular cultivation of thei^ fci- 
and of that commerce which tliey &%,r 
tended in time to the remoteft regions of the 
eartl), the Phcenicians were irefiftiblj impelled 
by their fituation on a narrow flip of land 
ftretching along the fliore of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea between the 34th and 36th degree 
of north latitude. Inhabiting a barren and 
fijp, they were obliged, by un« 
%earied indupry tte deficiencies ' 

,i^,extenfiye commercial enter- 
pri^s to make the abundant wealth of diftant 
nations and more fertile regions their own. 
They foon began to fend forth colonies to all 
the furcounding nations that w'ould receive 
them ; they diabliflied an intercourfe with all 
pi.e iilands of the Mgdiferranean Sea, and 
with the principal maritime cities of Perfia, 
India, and Egypt. The ports of the Arabian 
jphlph.jwere crowded with their A^eflels; they 
^hre,;lhe gerter^ fadors of tliat -Oriental 
‘ I,.: in. th&wery ’ centre of vi(hich tliey ■ ,]^ . 
'all trade was carried on hi Phee* 
I in, a word' th§y were 

AFTIQUITY. . 

For 
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For tlie reafoBs and on the grounds alimd^ 
ftated to the reader in the preceding cha^rter, 
I have fuppofed that the earlieft poft-diluvian 
navigators of the ocean had the knowledge 
and ufe of the Tnagk^ic needle imparted to 
them by the father of the renovated world, or 
oi^ of the facred ogooas preferved in the 
atk, which was piloted through the raging 
billows by means of that wonderful guide, 
under the guardianfliip of Divine Providence. 
I fee nO reafon to retract that opinion, for it 
is fcarcely credible, that without it the Srft 
colonies from Afia could ever have reached 
in. iMsty the diftaitt and dangerous fliore of 
Britain. By the fame channel it probably 
came to the Phoeniciam, who might have ''Sfe 
art to keep it feciet h’om the Greeks, as th^ 
414} for a long period, the rich fource whmice 
they derived that immenfe quantity of Tin 
with which they fuppliedfhe Afiatic markets. 
Leaving, however, macertam though not im- 
probable conjedtufe, us advert to what 
jgenuine hiftory records of the gradual pro- 
grefs of the Phcenician mariners in queft of 
that commodity towards the weftern limits 
;Of Europe. The reader will pleafe to obfervC, 
that I am not now tracing the footfteps of tlie 
.firii fettlers to Britain, hut of that adventurous 
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race of merchanti who firft imported to lier 
fhores the rich productions of Afiaand Africa, 
when population was increaled, and king- 
doms, powerful though barbarous, "vvere 
.formed amidft her woody receffes. 

* To the iflands fcattered over the Mediter- 
ranean, and the neighbouring ports of the 
Afiatic continent, were probable confined the 
.firft rude efforts of Phoenician navigation. 
By degrees they grew bolder, and coafting 
^©llward’ ; along 'the : .&ore of ^ the; ' Moditer- 
-kafteatis-htatst leldom' dtttag ''tddofo -ligkhof 'it, 
difoovered the fouthern point of Spain. 
'^fHhat fouthern point was the mountain Calpe, 
or modern luck of Gibraltar, fituated on the 
rVetum lierculeuin, or Straits of Hercules, 
-and the fpot on which, that hero is afferted to 
. have eroded the famous columns whidi bear 
his name," o^mthe^, to quit mythology, the 
vaft rock of' Calpe itfelf is one of thofe 
.columns, and the mountain Abyla, on the 
..oppofttc coalt of Africa, is the other. They 
'|we«e:t^OjDght tojbe^the extreme boundary of 
■=tP%;;'ypyagd''’weftwai‘4r;andAh ftory of*' his 
'Cfclebrated ‘ftraits means -'b'aly 
A^-he^ffird^exphTOd them, anti difeovere'd 
the',-p^ge^hrqi|tgh '-theni'* intO'-the^lAtlanti'c 
, Oc^an|ft^aipe^ir$f . , manyi-'-tehttiries after- 




wards 


wards vifitccl by the Moors, and called Gebei- 
taric; whence, according to D’Anville, is 
corruptly formed, its niodeni name of Gi- 
braltan At tfie foot of the mountain they- 
built a city, which they alfo called Calpe, 
mentioned by Strabo as a celebrated city in 
his time. Other ancient geographers, dcno- 
niinate this city Cartea, or Melcarteia and 
Heraclea, deriving tlie former name from 
Mclicartus, the latter from Hercules, the well- 
known a})pellatives of its fuppofed founder.* 
It was fome time before the Phoenician navi- 
^tors had courage to pafs through thele 
dangerous ftmits, and- ;e:^plore the great and 
untried ocean beyond it. I’heir edger detite, 
however, to add the wealth of Burope to that 
of Afia, getting the better of their fears, in- 
duced them, at length, to undertake the 
perilous voyage, and they fettled their firft 
colony beyond the ftraits, at the ifle of Gadir, 
or Gades, on the TOftem coaft of Andalufia, 
which is the modem Cdfliz.-f* Here they built 
a city very celebrated in antiquity, and erect- 
ed a magnificent temple to Hercules, which 
was vifited by Apollonius Tyanieus, and is de- 

• See Eocliart’s Canaan, p* .... 

f Strabonis Geogra^h. lib. Hi, p. 169, nbi fupm. 

jp 3 fcribed 



fcftbed witlt its omatiiente by*'biff 

biographer S'hildftratus. From jtliis city* pof- 
feffed Cf on®of the moft fpacious havens in the? 
world, the Phognibians foon commenced with 
the people of that country, -which abounded 
in mines of gold and filver, an immenfe 
traffic for thofe precious metals. Thefe v'ere 
again exported to India, wffiich then, as now, 
probably fwallowed up, as in a bottomlefs 
gulph, the bullion of Europe, and, in return,: 

I the filh of Belinda*; aadithe finet 
i?gems^ofth»f|Wtes'hiffil'as, ,1*' ' ' 

' adverts folely to the pre- 
ffintafpebt of Spain, and the indolent cha- 
rabter of the people, will be rather furprifed- 
to read this account of the immenfe riches 

dng from tibe bowels of that country* 
smd the commercial exertion^- of the ancient 
inhabitants. But,' in realit^^* no fact in hifr 
tory can be better proved, than that mines,, 
fcarcely Ms produbtive of gold and filver than- 
dib&of: Peru- and Potofi, which are now ther 

refe»eh,. were in therfe* 
worked* Ml well thofe: htusited 

taiM thai jlkirt the territoiy of Seville,- and 
uow ballad -l^orewa', as- tfrofe ' bf ; 'Gor-t. 
duba, regic^''# #'Aile;in 

golden 
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golden ore, as to be called by Silios Italiocisy 
who was a native of this country, Aurifera^ 
Terra,^ the land that bore gold. Of this 
abundant' wealth of tfie ancient Iberians, 
evidence may be found la t&e early hiftorical- 
ji^es of all the great empires of the world, 
tifat carried on any commerce with theiUr 
and, in particular, w^e are inforihed' by, a 
Greek waiter of great and riiCWted cel^brffyr 
that, when the Phoenicians firft came among 
them, they found the inhabitants wallowing 
in gold and filver, and fo whiling to part with 
their riches, from their ignorance of the value 
of thole preciousvmfetals, that they exchanged 
their naval commoditsies to fuch 
w'eight of them, that th*fir IMp^cOuhk'lb^c^f 
fuftain the loads which they brought- away, 
though they ufed it for ballalf, and made- 
their anchors and other implcMents of 
. Pt is afferted, thou^; perliU^' whth Ibme 
degree -of emggemtionV'fe^'Biidbt'’uS^i^U^V|’ 
that when therPyrenseati uiduhMitilii f> clsllbcf 
from' the fa'db dbout ho Bte” iidial:edy Wdrdi M- 
remote' peiiodsi on* fire, owing to’ th^ihoato* 
tious or criminai conda<ftlof to^ ' 

Silius Italiciis, lib. iii. verf^ip*!. 
f See Arillotle De ■j:.lirabilibaa’"Ai?feAt 1 ’ voiri p» 

% See Did. Sic. lib. t. p. 35-8. 
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in kindling a fire too near one of its forefts, 
the flames burnt with fucli ficrcenefe for many 
days, that it fpread itfelf almolt over the 
"whole ridge, and that the intenfeiiels of the 
heat melted the filver in the mines, and cau- 
fed it to run dowm in rivulets alons; thofe 
hifls, . 

Again we are informed by the fame refpea- 
able Roman writer, cited fo often before,* 
that when the* ‘Carthaginians,' the ipkt irt 

invaders, 6f 'Ssmin*' 




Ii|j^^sP#^«|s|§"K«tenffl8, even their very 
i^tS^rs, were made of it, and their horfes 
fhod with it. And Pliqy mentions feveral 



rich mines of filver dug there by the Cartha-t- 
ginians, one of which called Rebel, . from the 
^der of it, yielde<i Hannibal, three hundred 
poundsoffilvefperday.tf- 

excellent hiftorian Livy,+ alfo ac- 
cjuaints , us, that Scipio, upon his return to 

him fourteen thoufand 
^d^pi|;yTtjfp pounds of filverj ^ 

cpm, pih^. valuable things. : lii 


I^ntulus 



Lentulus is faid to have brought away a,,ftiH 
much larger treafure; to wit, forty-four 
thoufand pounds of filver, and two thoufand 
five hufidreid aiid fi^y’of gold, befides the 
mctoey %iiich divided among his foldiery. 
Ij* Ift&nlirt^ brought with fiihi twelve hundred 
pounds 'of filver, and about thirty of gold. 
Chttii Lentulus, after having governed the 
Hither Spain two years, brought away one 
thoufand five hundred* and fifteen pounds of 
gold, and of filver two thoufand, befides 
thirty-four thoufand five hundred and fifty 
denarii in ready coin; whilft his colleague 
brSu^t froto'wFarther ' Spmn fifty thoufand 
jK)unds of filver. . 

What is ftili more furpnfing, is, that theife ' 
immenfe fums, amounting in all to one hun- 
dred and eleven thoufaiid five hundred and 
forty-two pounds weight of filver, four thou- 
fand and ' ninety-five of gold, befides coin, 
and other things of value, were obtained 
from that country in the ftiort fpace of nine 
3’’ears; for juft fo much time elapfed between 
the firft and the laft of thefe Roman prae- 
tors; and not long after they had been as 
feverely pillaged, in all probability^ by the 
Carthaginiaps. . 

The 



The PhognicaaBkS' havimg eftabH&e4. ijbem-* 
felves, asr well as ,tbe. religious rites, of fbeiF. 
cotiaby»^ 2 ,t the great commercial pottt'Qf. 
Gades, or Caxles, were not long in makiug^ 
thenafelves matters of other places on the rich: 
Iberian coaft, equally convenient for carrying, 
on that traffic for which they were^fo cele- 
brated. The principal of thefe wa« Tartetths, 
fituated ftill farther wett, and the c^kal: of 
an ifland of the fame namCv formed- by the: 
twi^'ftreaaas iby. whfob the. ;Batis .:aafie^y 

force flopped up. To thefe 
two grand emporia were brought down that 
river the gold, filver, and other valuable pro^ 
dudlions of Bretica, the modern Andalufla, 
to be conveyed thence, in Phoenician bottoms^ 
(to ufe a m«>derh maritime phrafe,) to thofe 
countries of the eaft, Peitta, Aflymj India, 
and Egypt, the magnificence, luxury, and 
military enterprizes, of whofe fovereigns ren^ 
^red conflantfuppii^ of thofe precious corm- 
' i4pd^s.'»Moffary.:to'thera.. • ■ , 

; country itfelf produced'- many 

fuperibr elegaynccj ' very ' eagei^y 
foogbt”«ft^-,by,^’j^bfe\pflentati and? .icffe- 
minato^ “Afia. Arhong;, th^' the 

'.',,-'■'•’0 ‘ h'* ” -H ■’ , "pnncipal 
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j^rincipal were tlie purple of Tyre, their rwih 
tapeftry, and the exceeding fine linen fabri- 
' Gated in the Phoeniciaii looms. The glafe of 
§idon, the mother of.Tyie, was another cele>. 
brated .cxHBmodity exptMted- to the countries 
of :Afia by the Phoenidaa navigators ; and, 
ip.ifhe e^itenfive manufafture of this curious 
article, they had arrived' to fuch. a point of 
perfeOlion, that not only plates nearly as large 
as any fabricated by the moderns were mi^e 
in the glafs-houfes of Sidon, from tiie fine 
fend found on the fliote of that city, but we 
sdfi) know,, from very high authority in aur- 
tifStity, timt they pdfli/effed the art of giving 
them a variety of the moft ftrikijig and' teau- 
tiful colours* The curious aitificers of that 
nation were alfo celebrarted for their IkilL in. 
working in tUofe coftly metals that formed; 
die cargoes of their, fliips, and in the ivory 
which: they obtained ip .ahundaBca from the: 
neighbouring regions of A&ica. Fo» that ex- 
penfive aod beantifuJ dym abovermmitioned,* 
which rendered the Tyrians femous over all 
the wopld, and which, at this: day is for its 
tranfcendenteacellenceappiQpriated to adon^ 
the I'obes of princes and magiftrates, they are 
feid to have hem indebted to meaeaccidmt. 
A fliepherd s dog, incited by hunger to m*gc 

the- 


the feft“fliorc, HC3,F fciz6d W'ith his 

teeth the fliell of the- fith called murex, 
which, bteaking in his mouth, iiaiiied itof 
the colour fo much admired. The genius of 
that mercantile people took adv antage of the 
accident, and, collecHng a quantitj of thdfe 
thclls, impreffed the colour obtained from 
them on the ftuffs iabricated bj them ; which 
toon became in general requeft throughout 
the Eaft, clpeciariy at the courts of princes. 

■ purple fith is faid ' tO'-hatve‘'beefi 

jpccdiiar.-td the • Aorti’ of Tyieh^hd r8'''thbught 
atleaft it’ is not now to be 
fouifd there. Tlie antiquity of the ditcoverj 
' is evident, from this colour being fo par- 
ticnlarlj nientioned both in the Mofaic writ- 
ings and in Homer.* The aftonifliing per- 
fection at which they had arrived, in the 
working in metals and ivory, is demonllrated 
by the fumptuous defigns of that kind under- 
taken and finiflied by the artifts of that 
-Bation in the temple of Jeriilalem, and in the 
-qfy.- the--’ magnificent Solomon; the 
•"'iter ^bohudm'g with, omtilemalicel-defifjes' 
•■»"-'^’.''oar'fcttlptUrea-goIdi'and the i 

, ; ; 

• Homer’s vi. 



* 






adorned 



a^rned witli tliat famous ivory throne, ial^ 
with pure gold, of which Scripture itfelt de- 
c-hires the like Jmdnot been mack in any nation* 
For proof of their groat advance in the elegant 
arts pf engraving and fcnlptnre, not lefs than 
of , their prodigious wealth, we need not go 
thrtjlier than the temple of Hercules, in their 
own. city of Tyre, which was not lefs remark- 
able for the foperb mythological devto, 
the eo-g of creation, the nymphaea, and the 
lerpent, that adorned its walls, than for thole 
two magnificent columns, tlie one of mally 
gold, the other confifting of a folid emerald, 
-wfeleh whre fp^ ^eferibed by Heiodotus, 
on his vifit to that city; , the latter of which, 

he afferts, by night, illuminated ■ fhe.wJipM of 

tliat vaft fabric .f 

Freighted with the valuable articles of com- 
.meice above enumerated, but chiefly with gold 
’and, fdver in ingots, which, India ever in- 
gulphed, or foitned into ornamental vafes for 
•the afc of tire temples and palaces ot Alia, 
the Phoenician Ihips failed diredly up the 
Mediterranean to a port lituated on its iiioft 
fouthern extremity, and neareft the Arabian 
Gulpb, called in the Itinerary of Antonimis 


* I KingSjCliap.x, V. zo. 
t Herodot, lib. ii. p. lo8. 


Rhinocorura. 



Ehinoconsm. It is rfemarkafele, tfaat &is im* 
portant Haven is not fo much as mentioned 
by fo accurate a writer as D’Anville, in his 
account of Idumaea, though Raphia the 
modern Refah, in its neighbourhood, is par- 
ticularized for an event of far lefs moment in 
the annals of ancient hiftory,* Hence they 
were conveyed by land-carriage to Arfmoe 
or Suez, the firfl port on the Arabian Gulph ; 
and, being there ic-fliipped, were tranfported: 
down the weftern fliore of that gulph and 


coafts erf AtesSrfa'f'ehi and Deferta, and the 
na^time provinces of Perfia, to the Gulph 
of Cambay and the continent of India, where 
they were landed either at Patala, the pre-' 
fent Tatta, fituated at the mouth of tHfe 
Indus, or Barygaza, the prefent Baroach. 
Having taken this traMent view of the ge- 
neral route purfued by the Phoenician navi- 
gators to India, previous to their difeovery of 
the Caffiterides, and the weftern coaft of Bri- 
tain, we muft return to their flourifliing colo-' 
!,^.Gades,'and -Tiniteflus -oh the .coaCdf" 
g^^itirace'tbB' ^dual’fteps which 
.that'ilil 




» See-l>’ABTBJe’s-ito«ieat Geograiifey, i p. 40^. 
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A SIIOET niSTOEY OS' THE COMMERCE 
anciently carried on BETWEESr 
ElIoeNlClA ANB THE BRITISH ISLES, 
AND BY THE PH<pNIClANS TO THE 
■ EAST, FOR TIN. \ 

This valuable article of commerce owes 
its name to an Oriental word, intended to de- 
note the appearance >vhich it bore to thofe 
iVfiatic traders who firft explored f(>r tin the 
mines of the Caffiterides and Cornwall; for, 
in , its crude ftate from thole 
intnEs, ’ it -is' 'niad, when 
wallied, refembles ffime or mud. ^Ijnj awl 
other ancient nataralifts denominate it plum- 
bum album> white lead, and, in truth, lead and 
filveE are laid by the chemift to enter largely 
intp the cwpofition of this ore. We read 
of no othar counlyy that anckntly produced 
tin, at leaft, in fnoh abaadance and purity as 
the Britifti illes, nor of any people who ex- 
tenfirely traded in it, except the Phoenicians; 
and that trade mull have commenced early 
indeed, liiice it is wiumerated among other 
metals that palTed through the purifying fire 
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in the Pentateuch of Mofes,* which Cannot 
he dated lets than 1 400 years before Chrift. 
It is alfo mentioned by Homer, -f- who had too 
accurate a knowledge of the progreffive im- 
provement of mankind in arts and fciences to 
affign any difcoveries to an improper age. 
But, when thofe mines are well examined, 
they exhibit internal teftimony of the remote, 
I had almoft faid the incalculable, period at 
which they Iiave been wrought; fpr, in dig- 
ging to the depth of fifty fathom, the miners 
^pien|t]^ meet withlaxge,titP%i;s^|lfllien^ir^ 
^^^^p.;yuighrly.,fu|^^ed'to hate 'been de* 
there by the waters of the deluge : but 
that idea tends to violate M. De Luc’s ra- 
tional hypothefis, which fuppofes that deluge 
to have been effed;ed by the finking down of 
, the ancient continents ; and, without going 
quite fo far back in tlie annals of time, we 
may reafonably enough conclude them to 
have been left there by Phoenician workmen, 
the props and pillars of the exhaufted mines,’ 
efpecially when we read, in tlie fame author, 
:_',^|'Pteh-a:ie%b]^s.n^,_ .and other utenfils, 

■ tfetihr. ' V ■ 

'V-’ Iliads y, ar, . 
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are found, at tlie greateft depths, intermixed 
with thofe timbers.* : 

Tin is itfelf fo beautiful a metal, forms 
fucli elegant domeiMc utenfils, the moft ele-^ 
gant next to filver, and in the various pro- 
cefles it undergoes by - fire rtiakes fo con- 
lidei^k an ingredient in other manufadlures, 
that the folicitude of all nations, and efpe- 
cially thofe addi(9;€d to commerce, to obtain, 
it, is by no means to be wondered at. The 
great ufe indeed of tin, and the preparations 
made from it in the various branches of trade 
and manufactures, particularly in painting, 
/pottery, 'as 'well as in the fcience ■ 
ef ch»pry/^diahc§«*ft^«ad"tfikt'Of medi-^- 
cine, though, from ite poifdnou^ qaalitiesj 
generally and juftly rejected by the modern 
Ifj^itationer, is too well knoi^n to be here infift-^' 
ed on» The Tyrians themfelves are fuppofed, 
by folntions of this metal, to have greatly en?- 
hamjed ghjd fii^d the be^u^ul colour of their 
purplfe’^ dybj-f and bur Own manufactured 
br6ad*cloth is affirmed to owe its decided 
fuperiority in the markets of Europe to its 
being died in the grama as it is called, in 

* See Natwal p* 0. ■ 

f SeePryce's Mliteralogia Cormibienfis, p* 17- 
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liquids, where this metal has formed i ptia- 
cipal ingredient. 

There in a clear and partictdajr Uc- 
couht given in the Philofophical Tranfadliona 
of the method of obtaining and preparing this, 
metal in the mines of Cornwall, which, though 
too full of technical phrafes, known only on 
the fpot, to be inferted at length, may yet 
be acceptable to the mercantile reader, in 
the abridgement which is here prefcnted 
'to him,. 

■ die is only ‘to. b© 'chtdihod - 

e^Mfti^^esiertibafe of the minet.' ''ife reins 
#Siiiid, td very great depths, fometimes to 
the diftance of lixty feet from the furtace, and 
it is often found imbedded in rocks, fcarcely 
penetrable by the tools of the woAm©**' It 
is alfo a laboht'of extreme hazajrd, ftdm the 
arfehic with wMch tin is ftron^ly impregna- 
ted; and fulphureoiis damps and malignant 
vapours, exhaled around him, often interrupt 
his progi’efs through thofe regions of dark-- 
nefs and peril, ; «$upterftition has added %tbe 
.I^ots of 'the fbene, ‘for, to.-.nfe thdesrpn^' 

. ‘of my. author,. The iabom*er^:.!tMl 
ftoriS'df fprigbts of Jmall people, as they call 
them ; aM,! that, when the damp arif# from 
V the fubtemineons' jt'anits," they hear ftrange 
■' ‘ ' no'ifes, 




i lioifeS, horrid knockingSj and fearful haih-# 

. rnerings. Thefe damps render many lame, 
and kill others outpghtj without any yifible 
hurt upon them/^* • 

Tlie is differently difeominated as it i$ 
found in its more pure or mis,ed ftate, ^ That 
lyhidh is called hoU is pro|)erIy the iHifie-tin, 
^ it is obtained from the Idadj or Veiiij ari<| 
it is ufually dug up in grains or chryftals of^ Sf. 

• black colour, the blacker the richer, and in 
^ lumps of various magnitude, Slmde^tm is 
that which is mixed with ftony and earthy 
* matter,' in maffes of much larger fize, 

S; nad' 'jp'HIte' immddiate;'’l^inity' of the vein, 

' The oie U a hjame' 'givea^fo' '^rtfe 

; dies of the mineral, broken’ Off the fodidl 
running through high mountainous regions, 

\ byj the waters of the dehige (fay the miners,) 
or by other impetuous flo^s, and Carried by* 
the y^iblhhce of the ftream into deep valleys at 
1; a great There, colledfdd into heaps, 

I they hates, in different places, formed ftrata 
, | of cOnfiderable depth and breadth, and lie 

t intermixed with the gravel and clay which was 

tom away with them from their original bed. 
I The fragments are found in the fonp 'of 

I " ^ 

’ ' Ir ' Dr. Morret on the Corftiih mines^ in PhilofQ|)|iical 
I ^ yol.h. p. 572. 
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fmall pyramij^g; pf planes^^apd are of 

different from tlie bignefs of a walnut 
to the- fmefr fand; Of this fort, principally, 
well wajfhed, ftamped, and , purified by re- 
peated fofion, is made the fineft grain tin, 
and'- its fuperiority to the metal dug from 
the -^mine arifes from its being free from 
the;mundic, and other mineral fubftaiiccs, 
ydiich generally impregnate and '^contaminate 
ihe; latter. . ,■ 

.. : difcttfrbd tlm..Tgrious;!^d|_.pf.Ai& 

meWi^i^ or%in:^, 

m<^e of |^repafti|gi‘’orjcas the miners call it, 
the tin. When the ore is' dug out 
and landed, and the larger maffes are broken 
by men appointed to, that duty, it is brought 
on horfes, to the ftamping-mills ; where, being 
jplaced id ^ great reeeiver»:dalled the 

coff ^^ : it fe ; ground, to finall ■ faftd by mafly 
iron weights, faftened to the ends of ftrong 
beams of timber. Thefe timbers arc called 
fe'fters, are made of hegrt of oak, eight or 
feet in iength, and, being raifed pp ftnd 
'' • ^p^rdfed by means -of a, water-wheeh .are-: 

down' with proiijigious force.'.efrdhe 
,pplveri55ed. ;■ The 

duced tb' po;wder, is, by an ingeniodi’ procefs, 
' i>artictda#^'d^Hfed"in‘ 'the„^^^/'fi§fcrred 

' ;*:M:53» i’- .• to, 
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tOj waflied ocit of the cofer into a long and 
deep trench, cut in the door, called, the laun- ' 
der, Hopped only with turf at one end, 
tlirough which the water gradually oozes 
awaiy^ while the fXrfe ittelf^ purged of its im- 
purities, fubfides and iettit® at the bottom. 
Xhe fand and gravelly particles, which, being 
lighter than the ore, remain uppermoftj being 
removed, the ore is repeatedly waflied and 
cleanfed, and in the end is fent to the fmelting, 
or, as with more propriety they term it, the 
hurning-honfe. There, being as repeatedly 
fubjedled to v the fire to free it from the mun- 
die mdj ftill inti- 

mately adhering to ttie and after-wm'^ 
paffing through the more intenfe heat of the 
ixjmng-jire^ where all its remaining drofs is 
Ikinimcd off, the burning mats is poured into 
moulds, holding exadtly three hundred and 
twenty pounds weight; and, being left to 
cool, it. is^ in that ftate, called block-tin. Be- 
fore they- are quite ’cold, the blocks are 
ftamped with the houfe-mark of the fmelters, 
a pelican, a plume of feathers, or fome fuch 
device, in proof of the genuinenefs of the 
metal; they are then weighed, numbered, 
and lent to the neareft town that has the pri- 
vilege of coining to be a.flraycd 5 and to receive 

Q 3 . the 



tjie farther inipr^JHoa of f;]he datehy feat wbicli 
bears a Ijon I'ampantj the anas of Eichard 
Earl of Corawall, without which impredioa 
jt caanot become aa article of merchaadi?ej 
domeftic or foreign* This is called the 
minage of the tinj and every one hundred 
weight of tin thus coined, by ancient ufage, 
pays a duty of four IhilUngs to the Duke* 
producing a vaft, fhough of neceffity a vary- 
ing, income to the heir-apparent of the Bri- 
. iii|i brpwu;: ap .ipcbme* -however, :thht 

3, ■ Of >,thd 

k thl» article are difco- 

h of the old ones enlarged by the mer-^ 
chants of England ^ in their private or coh 
ledtive capacity; a circumftahce which proves 
the obligation of the prefent illuftrious pof- 
feffor of its reyennesK to the laudable ex-* 
ertions of the jnefent enlightened Court of 
Eaft India Diredtors, to revive that important 
. branch of ancient commerce wdth Alia. 

The towns appointed for the coinage of tin 
andientlj. Qidy four in number, fituated 

diftyi^s- of Eie .county which, 

aloft- convenient -for -the ti-aaers, 
by nait^ -I^lhard-, Eeftwithiel, Truro*", .cand- 
Helftoh* • . The' ^eareft of thefe, however, ',waa 

-j^nnd tod Ihrf.dlftanlftro'iu. the^tlinners'' on ita 

' 
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weftci’n eitremity; aud, for their accomiiio** 
datiop, Charles the Second added Penzance- 
To one or other of thefe places the tin is 
brought on the four great quarterly feftivals 
of the year, and fo groat has die confumption 
increlied, that though, when Carew wrote his 
vqhime, the total annual amount of the tin 
fold did not exceed 40,000 1 it has of late 
years rifen to near 200,000/- — Q,eugh's new 
edition of Camden, p. 1 0- 

The important light in which the Britilli 
legitlature have ever regarded this national 
fijurce of induftry and wealth, in periods long 
affltot^€;iji to ih whioh our woollen ina-^ 
nufa<ftufes came to be lii Cucfe Mgh fftipatt 
tion in the markets of Europe, the grand 
sTAPna commodity of the country, is con-< 
fpicuoufly evident in the great number of im-t 
munities and charters granted, at dilferent 
asras, by Englifli kinp and parliaments, to 
the inhabitaiits of this weftefn province, by- 
way of encouragement to them, to direct 
their whole attention to tire native riches 
treafurcd in the bofom of their favoured 
country; immunities fo various, and charters 
fo extenfive in their conceffions, that this parf 
of Cornwall feems, as it were, a feparatc king-* 
governed by a parliament of its own, 
i se * Q 4 and 


g,ti(5 fubjfe£t to a jurirdi<£tion pecaliariy ciab 
^.alated for the convenience and comfott of 
the natives. The chief power in thefe diftrife 
is vefted in an bfficer called the lord-warden 
of the ftannaries, who is fupreme in law and 
equity, in cafes that aife<St not the life of the 
fubje^t, and from his fentence there is no ap-* 
peal but to the Duke of Cornwall, in council* 
and, in cafe of the death or minority of that 
prince, to the crown. 

* Having Taken this ^nerkl furve;y:; tlih 
fflCthdd'.'of • exploring' sewi'J piie^affegy : 'fer-the’ 
public marfeet, €ie tin found in the mines of 
Cornwall, having alfo given the reader feme 
idea of the importance of this branch of 
trade to the kingdom, as well as of the quan^ 
tity of metal coined in thatweftern county, a 
furvey, ho%vever, only introductory to more 
particular and detailed ftatements hereafter, 
it is now neceffary that we fliould revert our 
eye to the two infant colonies which we have 
feen the Phoenicians were able to eftablifli at 
C^dcs, orCadiraj onthe Eretum Herculeum^ 
the 11^11: more^eitern city of Tarteffu#: 
l^'^con&t which I have above given, from 
lLnciek#'aUtliors of the greateft authe&tidiiy, 
fhppofes thp goi^ and filver mines of B^tica. 
already explbred and: .wrought, a^dTiie metal 

found 


IS 
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Miiind in them, as having palTecI through tlid 
fmelting and refining-houfe in order for ex^- 
portation, previous to the arrival of the Phoe- 
nicians on that coaft* This circnmftancc ex- 
hibits very forcible proofof the rapid progrels 
made by the Celtic colonies, who eftablilhed 
tljeiaifeives in Spain in the fcience of metal- 
litt^y, and without axlmitting all the romantic 
claims made by the hiftorians of that nation, 
who inlift upon it, that their empire was 
founded by Tubal, the fifth fon of-Japhct, 
about the one hundred and fortieth year after 
the flood,’* full credit may be allowed the firft 
po%dilhymb'Tet€l€bi!,;;i^aje<^rdin to the hypo- 
thecs of thefe volumes', for carrying a^vay 
with them from Shinara confiderablc portion 
of information in a fcience wdiich made the 
. ante-diluvian' Tubal-Caiu lb renowned in his 
generation, apd the remembrance of which, 
doubtlefe, was not wholly eraled from the 
minds Of the Noachidaji ' To thofe, however, 
who may, peitinacioufly rejetft our reafonable 
hypothefis, other caiifcs of early improvement 
in that laborions branch of feience, w ill, n pon 
reflebtion, without clifticulty, be acceded to, 
as for iuftance, the accidental burning of vaft 

Vide Saachoniiitho ix\ Berofus, and Jofepbi Antiq. Judaic- lib. -i- 
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Ibfefts, which hiftory afferts was th6^c#fe' witll 
thofe of the great Pyrenean range which 4if- 
folved the metals then lying nearer the fnrface 
of the earth, or fires kindled on the Ihore by 
fliipwrecked mariners for the fake of w^arming 
themfelves, or dreffing their provifions, which 
might eafily have happened on the Cornifh 
fliore, where the tin-ore, according to Dr. 
Boiiafe,*is frequently waflied down from the 
high hills, whofe fummits, or fides, have 
been bared by the violence of tempefts and 

mopnttitt ■‘torrenfe, or 

' ' ' 

- ''It was not only gold and filver for the pro- 
duction of which the mountains of Spain 
were anciently famous; they had, alfo, rich 
veins of copper, which according to Sir H. 
Mackwmrth, on the fubjeCl of Mines, p. 151, 
always grows in the fame places with gold 
' and filver, and greatly participates of the nar? 
tore of thofe metals. This too muft have 
proved a valuable difcovery to the other Phcer 
merchants, fince we know, from IJo» 
3d%v;.|aBd ‘ otoer ^ireek , writers, that the ato 
cieii^ftook great delight in having their do^ 
tnefilb dtenfiis, arms, and accoutrertenf^i of 
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brafs, which is only a fa6:itioiis metal, formed 
by a mixture of the lapis mlaminark with 
copper in fufion ; and this procefs muft have 
been known to mankind before tlie flood, or 
TubahCaih eould never have been the in- 
Jk'ttSor every ari^cer in be ass and iroifi 
ikdd nto this that copper and brafs in the more 
ancient periods of the world were tlia uni-* 
Verfal medium by which commerce was car- 
ried on, at leaft in the w^eftern regions of the 
globe. A piece of brafs ftaraped with the 
figure of an ox, whence Pliny derives the 
word pecunici^ was the only money known in 
jfeolM,;d«iiig^lhe’eariy';^age8 of that republic. 
It #as called an Afsj ftippolfed to be derived 
from JEs, brals; and hence the public tre&r>^ 
fury was called mrarmmx It was not, accord- 
ing to the fame writer, till the year of Rome 
484, that filver money began to be coined in 
'Ihgt capital I and their fitft gold coinage did 
not take place till the year of that city 54{), 
above flxty years after* 'I'he Current coin, 
alfo, of our rude Britifli aneeftors, notwitln. 
handing they Were not actually without gold 
and filver before Caeftir’s invafion, confifted 
cither of coined brafs, ov anmdis ferries, iron 
rings, whofe value w-as according to their 
weight ; and, fuice Caefar affirms, «re utuntur 
■ :■ import ato. 



hnpoiiaio,^ ‘‘ the Britons ufe brafs itopotted 
by foreigners it is more than probable that 
the Fhoeniciahsj .retaining the Spauitli bnlljon 
for the Indian ports, gave the Britons brafe 
in exchange for tlic tin of the Caffiterides. 
But of this fiibjeht wc fliall difcourfe more at 
large prelently : let us return to their fettle- 
. mcnt of Cades. 

If Pliny may be credited, that divifion of 
Spain called Luhtania, now Portugal, befides 

tbegoM whkh was foiled dawn with'-the.lww^ 
M dl'tSicelebrated ' 

fevereigns ol country are faid 
aP this day to poffefs a fceptre, abounded in 
mities of lead, whence the inhabitants of Mei- 
dabriga, one of its cities near the lead mines, 
now Armenha, are by him. denominated Plum- 
barii, and alfo produced a fmali quantity of 
tin, of an inferior fort, and found generally 
in an arenaceous ftate.-p After all, though this 
account is fat from being improbable, no very 
great ftrefs is, to be laid upon the information,, 
rias, the ancients, did not make that nicedifcri- 
ia .regard,, to thefe mefals which 
3 inveftigatiop^ of the. modern# in 
.ihm^i^ddgieal feience.cnabied.thein to,,i4^') 
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fbr, according 6ven to Pliny, in tlie Very clia|> 
ter cited, they confidered iead and tin as only 
two diflerent -ftages of one and the fame 
metal. > Tin was plumbum album, and 

efl;eenaed the pureft; and'< the metal which we 
call lead was their plimbutn nigrum. This 
l^all <|uaiitity of tin, if indeed* it were tin, to 
Ihe met mth in Lnlitania, probably urged the 
Phoenician fettlers of Gades and Tarteffus 
widely to explore the weftern world for in- 
creafed llores of fo ufeful yet forare a metal ; 
and launching more widely into the wide 
ocean,, and holding a courfe ftili more weft- 
)difcav^ed. the Cafliterides, 
by %bi<iK are^BpWitoiivdriltlly ^nderftood 'the 
Scilly ifland.^ V ^ ;■ y- -ft*' , 

.jiThefe celebrated iflands, in tire annals of 
''commerce derive their name from %a<rcrire?m, 
Greek word lignifying Tiisr, and which is 
^,;exa^ytn%ni]^tion.' of the P|MBnician Bra- 
tanisec,- ptftbe; kjpd/oP ^ whence' 'Bmuvaivt 
and foreign appella- 

tion, given them, as may be fuppofed, by 
merchants folicitous to diftingiiiflr the place 
a name expreHive of its principal produc- 
tion. The original . Brifilh appellation ;,of 
thefe iflands is faid to be Sylleh, ov,«£eks 
Jgcred to the Sun; acircumftancebynomea.n^ 

improbable, 


improlmble, wi^ii tre confidei* the mon«« 
jneiits of the folar ftipeirftitioii yet rebiaiaiag . 
amtjoag them, of which fome have beeh tie-< 
fcribed in the preceding fedtions, and 
more probably yet remain unexplored* 
Wherever the HeraclidfS- and the Belidm 
came, they left llriking memorials of that 
firft and favourite fuperftition of mankind. 
They were alfo calkd by the ancjents the 
Hespcmbes, oc Weftttpm Iflattds; but by 
whatever uame they A# 

3miy'#»fi--profinaheifri'‘to the eye "that auciently ' 
it from the Caffiterides, might ap-f 
pear »f an infular form, mull be included ip 
that name, for there lay the grand ftore^houfe* 
of theccmimodity, in quefb of which they Kad 
tmveHed,- by a tedious and d^ttgetous navigav 
tion, fmm Tyre^ in the 34th to a country ih 
the 50th degree of north latitude. They law', 
with delight, the dark grains of this valued 
jsetal fcattered plentifully over the lliores of 
hew difoovefed region, and from its flimy 
lf|ihwnnce denoffipifated mud; wheri^ 
its.C)otBi& name of -aim 

The SdHy-itJrnidsnre very numeroh^'^'tefe 
Ipk are 'of 'kiahlW. .iiot&..'attd:’.?s^labit'tho ■ 


marks of haring been in a ftate of vigoroniii 
cultivation, and extremely populous in an- 
cient periods; only are inhabited; the 
moft confiderable at prefent of which is St. 
Mary’s, being about nine, miles in circum- 
ibrence, and containing about 700 inha- 
bitants. The next in fize is Trefcaw; and,, 
ftom the ruins of an abbey and other build- 
ings upon it, appears formerly to have been 
well-peopled, though at prefent fcarceiy forty 
families are to be found in its whole extent. 
This ifland is remarkable for being the only 
one which retains any veftiges of a tin mine. 
T^'^hhtltmjfe.i^.erp^ed on ^t. Agues, one 
of the fm^dleii iflaniSs iaf,,thia!ciii#er 9 and is g, 
ftru<£ture equally noble and ufeful in a fea of 
very difficult and dangerous navigation- Pre- 
j^mptive evidence and obfcure tradition in* 
chn® the naturalift, who takes a view of tlm 
abrupt appearance and totally altered ftate. 
of thefe iflands, fronj what they are hiftori- 
cally deleribcd 'to have been, to believe that 
fome dreadful convulfion of nature has taken, 
place tn this region ; and that the greater part 
■ of them have been fliattered by feme earth- 
quake, or fubmerged by, fome tremendQua 
irruption of the furrounding ocean. 
are no longer celebrated for lead jnd fin; 




BO longer do tli^y allure the a,varicious mer- 
chant; and the Afiatic- mariner no longer 
bears to their, ipacious harbours the jewels 
and fpices of the fragrant Eall; but they: 3^^. 
main and long wall continue to remain an 
awful monument of the viciffitudes of nature 
and the wreck of time. 

' The principal foundation for a belief in 
this change refts upon a paffiige in Diodorus 
Siculus, which I fliall prefently infert at 
lengthy and which. fcemsdo^proYe.d^^ a 


IdWj; a paflage over into the hland might 
^ eafly elfedted at the recefs of the watei-s, 
and that the miners adtually conveyed the tih. 
over in cai’ts to Idtis,, one of thofe iflah^4 
Wfhere itwas bought ihj the merchants, and 
exported thence into GauL . At prefent, how- 
ever, the nearefl of the Scilly iflaiids is diftant 
from the continent at lead nine leagues, and 
either Diodorus mud have been grofsly mid 
l^prmed, or the intermediate land mud hay^, 
^|g|t.f^alldhs^,-up4n '.tl^.dpepj cireuti|? 
^ly^^.wych J bavf^'Obfervefi deferves . fon^i 
,^e4^:fo!m.;-traditio]3s- current ’in th^t 


Carew, 



IM^r. Carew, in Ms Snrvej of CcKmwstIJv # 
book written nearly two centuries ago> and 
the obfolete iaaguage of which has not en- 
tirely objfeared the ele^aice and fpirit with 
which it » penned, ^laaEtti the following paf- 
fege, which I have cojned^v^atim, recorded 
the fentiments of his countrymCti. on iMs Mb- 
Jed:, and at the feme time eftabhihes the trath 
of the a^iial tecefs of th® fea. . ^ ^ 

^ “ The fea gradnally encroaching oil the 
fliore hath ravined from Cornwall the whole 
tFa<5t of conntrie called Liokstesse, together 
Irith divers other parcels of no little circuite; 

Lionneffe there 

was, thefe 

fpace between tte Lan^gEnd and the Illes of 
Gilley, being about Ihirtie miles, to this day 
^fekietb that name, in Comilh Lethmfow, 
and canieth continually an equal de|)th of 
forty m 'fety- fathom,: thing mot ufual in 

the' ft&V prc^per domirtidal) :fene that about 
the -thf^re-Mdlli -a rocke, which at 

low water difcovereth its head. They term it 
the Gulphe, ^ting thereby the other rstame of 
iSbilfe. ■ 'Klheraien alfo' calling their hookea 
thereabouts have drawn np pieces of doos€^ 
and windowes. Moreover the ancient name 
of Saint Mkliwl's Mount .was Caracloafe in 
j^oL. VI. a ' Cowfe, 


ii'ililps’*'- 
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Cpsrfe, in Ehgliih the hdaaie roeke in the 
wood, which how is at every flood incom- 
pafled by the fea, and yet atfome low ebbes 
roots of mightie trees are difcryed in thte 
fands about it* The like overflowing has 
taken place in Plymouth-Haven, and divers 


. Situated nearly oppofite to the coaft of 
Galicia/in Spain, the voyage from Gades to 
tfe Gaihterides might Jae aceoinpliaed by 
Thoesibians ’of ;tii^;; 

, of that' part of the Atlanticj at no 

very imminent hazard . hat the particular 

'articles of commerce which they broughtwith 
them to Britain^ and; what they carried back 
iltiexchange, at that- early pcrk)d,i were, we 
have; the good fortune ;to have exptefs infonn- 
ation from fo authentic an author as Strabo* 
JVThe Phceniciaiis,”; fays that writer, “ im- 
ported from Gades into Britain fait, pottery, 
of brafrs they exported -from Brh 
lead, and the fkinsof beaft^-’’i: : ';It% 
^ .‘‘thiiiiiable, that’ .Pliny^ ip the very.'Jh^o 
which he related thatfrich;P,^s^' 






* Car^^slittrirey oC ComwAll^ p* 

. f Ge<^i>h, p. 14^ 




tify of lead was found in Britain, that it 
came neceffary to enadt a particular law, to 
prevent its being dug up in fuch an abund- 
ance as might tend to depreciate its value, 
acqualnisut, India neqwe ^smqueplumhum ha- 
bet ; gemrnifqueftds ac margariik hcec permutai : 
India itfelf has no mines of copper or lead; 
but is content to barter for thefe commodities 
her precious gems and pearls.^ By this means 
we are immediately enabled to difcover what 
was at leaft one of the principal articles which 
the Indians derived from Britain, and of 
whatnation were the merchants who trafficked 
MaMO^Ih^'diftant^coa^ thofe who fo 
■ affiduoufly exploted'it 'ai-thd fei^lie^jt^ons 
of the weft. , , ' 

The articles ufed in exchange between the 
tiro nations deferve fome confideration. On 
the one fide were given fait, potteary, and 
Inafs? on the other, tin,; lead, and fiiin^. By 
theilril article it Appears l^t the. art of pro- 
curing- felt from, the waters of the ocean, or 
the pradtice of digging in their own abundant 
mines for rock-falt, was not then known in 
Britain : yet to a race living on an ifland, of 
which the furrounding fea and the numerous 

» Plkii Nat. ffiilJlb-xxxTf cap. 17* - 

' ' tL 2 ■' ■■ ' rivers 


livers were pfe:dtifii%’ ftecked witK fifli tif the 
moft excellent fart, felt, either maiTOe or 
foffil, for preferying and pickling it, if not fcef 
their own- afe, (fihce Csefar afferts, thonglt 
with no ‘iliadow of probability, they entirely 
abftamed from eating fifh,)yet for the life of 
others, and the purpofes of commerce, was 
indifpenfably necdlary, as well as for fea-^ 
foning and preferring the ftefis of the foeafo 
killed in him ting, and whcA 

hibd, ^and obtained 
mioiintains of Catalonia, in Spain, 
where are llupendons mines of rock-falt, pro* 
bably wrought in the remoteft p.etiodai-bj a 
people natni5ad%'?teii fto''fftbtefr!aticotiS''‘'te-- 
tfesirches, by the •'raft profit from, thofe 

wbich\,they polMed-of metal. .' Siieh wero 
priwcipal ufts tb. which onr painted an- 
ceipts applied the felt brought to them- by 
AedPhflenihiaas, ho doubt in -ray large 

; .;ife8p-<Mr foreffa'iabonndod'ia game, ahd 
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%fi#'S'-#0Brfl’Owing ’trthfrirre.'bf , tl^ • 
-and: that fifh,'%hifci: 
ferved frOtSif p^efadtion by this, pun 
powerful ^fbflibly made ik 




part of tlie cargo whi<;li that maritimo race 
carried away with them from this iflund, to 
fupport the < 3 Pewg o£ their veflbk during tlicir 
long vpya^ to and different regions 

of the earth. If, hpwfeiPer, to ihem and to 
tkek fleet, in that infent flate of navigation, 
gpnd article of paval confumption was 
fo immediately, fo indifpenfably, neceffary, 
how. much more fo, and in- what an aftonilh- 
ingly increafed proportion muff it be to tHp 
modern Phoenicians of the weftern world: to 
us, M’liofc innumerable fleets cover the ocean, 
iipfe fails are expanded (oh ! may they 

climate and almoft 
every harbour ^of ^^.'. aow.,„eirppmnayigated 
globe. Wlien we confider the irameofe tjuah- 
tity of failed provifions eonftantly laid up ip 
Baagazines at home for tire ufe of the greateft 
navy that ever the world beheld, and the 
§maEsipg expenditure of the fame commodity 
in fuck as are annu^ly ^ported to the plan- 
tations, how much teafon have we to applaud 
the patriot fpirit, fo fimilar to that difplayed 
in refpeCt to the highly increafed exportation 
of the ancient national ftaple, tin, and other 
.articles of Britifli grdwth and nianufabturg, 
by the Court of Dirediors; that fpirit, I, lay, 
l^hich explored the bofom of our owp rieii 
^ - ' B-3 ' country 



country for the latent treafure, and which 
has thereby, not only prevented the fending 
abroad fome millions of the national wealth 
for foreign fait, but by diligently working 
the great mines of rock-falt difcovered in 
Chelhire and other provinces of Britain, and 
promoting the vigorous domeftic manufacture 
of it, has given employment and' bread to fo 
many thoufands of the induftrious poor. Add 
to this that other moft important confideration, 
that the national Revenue is, in all thefe cafes^ 
^lk>]^tl*tl6haHydMpro^ 
id; th'^;readol^*^ChW^ Is Informed, that the 
^S'dnty on fait annually amounts to nearly 
a million fterling. Thefe reflections will, I 
truft, ’ not be confidered as wholly iirevelant 
to the fubjeCt: for i thiiik it my diity, as a 
friend to my country, to make thefe flate- 
ments; that, whatever may be the Ovent 
of the prefent convulfed order of things in 
Europe, we may fully know, learn properly 
to value, and diligently to improve, the inefti- 
tuable bleffings bejftowed by Providence on 
.iflands. ' . . ' , ' ' , , 

■ tefpeCt to the aflefted % 

SfraH^.IO'haYe been andently imported 'ItttO 
-this cotiMiy,^it will fcarcely be donbte#^%1iat 
Phoeafelitli'^'SIdop,' who/€iEljte.'thd-inO 
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fend and pebbles feattcred ovef tbeir.flidws, 
finely ground together and mixed with the 
alhes of bnnit vegetables, could maun failure 
fuch excellent glajfe* were alfo able, by a fimi- 
iar procKifs, fromr the v«ous fpecies of argil- 
kceoos eatths which tlmtpart of Afia affords,. 
^ fabricate porcelain of as various kinds and 
de^es in finenefs; as well the fplendid paint- 
ed vafe for the palaces of Syria, as the mote 
homely utenfils for the rude Briton, who, now, 
• fpurning the vulgar drinkingdiorn, quafted 
from them the fermented liquor, cxtra<I^fed 
from barley and other vegetable productions 

to the 

battle, #ith as mtich .irdour as t]te nobles of 
Babylon regaled on the fparkling beverage 
grefied from the delicious grape of the palm 
ai»d the cyprefs. The pottery of Sidon would 
not fail to be proportionably improved, as, 
from their proficiency , in their grand ftaple 
manufiuSlare. of glafs, itfiey could not want 
eidber Ikijl or mataials to give their earthen- 
ware that Alining vitreous* envelope which 
equally tends to beautify and prefcrve it. 
How greatly in this refpeCt, alfo, is the fcene 
changed ! Sidon and her daughter. Tyre, are 
no more, and the BritiAi manufa(9;ure of pot- 
ieiy is not exceeded by any thing of the kind 

g, 4 piPoduced 




produced in Europe, -wfeile ^er porcelain, efpe-_ 
cially that mantrfaAureai at CJaelfea, p p,ak- 
jng rapid advances to rival even the 
To ftimulate national induftry in this point, 
it fliouM be remembered, that our country 
contains in itfelf all the materials neceffary 
for the carrying thefe valuable articles of its 
modern commerce to the utmoft point of at- 
tainable perfedlion. Dr. lifter, in the Philo- 
fophical Tran&(9ions, has entunearated no left 
thaai.tW'O^andntwenty diffete^t kinds •©f'.icfaiy^ 


k 'oikAaf®; 1b ■ the notice- 

society j and it is well deferviug die 
attention of the public, fince, in all proba- 
bility, moft of thefe clays, if proper ©tpisk 
ments were made, wouMhe, found ferviceablp 
^ihe great ufe,etegaiice, and 

heauty, of our t(i3acco-pipe’day,a** b«-v^ 
known to be here 4nfifted on. If the Chinefe, 
without any confiderable advance in chemical 
knowledge, or corre<9; idea of enamelling and 
pi|hting,. have .been able to feimifli Europe 
beautiM ipecknens of porcelaiii,: 
wijapfeaiy not In tiine be kecomplifhed by'4 
. mnch their r-feperior • in , alt 


branches 



fckrice tliai; form tJie fo&fiii pf 
nma^fadwa? mftance o0 

tJie patriotifm: 1>f tte^ jEaft-India Diredors 
o«gh| to be 

on#t^* tlie fake of 

tlw ' Briti£b_. maiJaafadare, thej 
tiiitte paft, j^raiae# |rc«a im- 
]p4ji||iiig OrieEilal poroeJai», tbe plenty -and 
ebeappefs of wbicb conld not fail <jf epch? 
rating towards the depseffion of that madtr 
in Britain. 

Although the fubterraneous regions of this 
bland abound with mines of the richeft oop- 
l^i^.pf the hpis calami^ 
mm, ' or -cafenwitfe, ^ #op*|ihe' o||ip$it,#f : whkfe 
BoiiE^raJ with tlie fmmer, the fodbinifs pdiil#- 
which we call brafs, is eempofed ; jet, 1^: 
^pe^ftrange infatuation j- neither ww thole 
pines wrought till withim tWb two bentiima^ 
npf had'-we any brals. befides what was-iiSH 
]^tei;#'OP abroad, till long aftar tl*at pe-t 
ripd.A The art of midring bpafs is feid to have 
been long kept fecret in Europe by the miners 
of Germany; but was indubitably known, as 
was before Ihewn, during theremoteft periods,, 
in Afia. Its having been nfed, during thofo. 
early times, .and in the infancy of the Enrsuri 
|)ean eppires, as POpey, is a proof 
1 . ' . / Talue 
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value and rarity of this metal in the weft, and 
probably was one caufe of its having been 
made by the Phoenicians a principal article 
of barter in their traffic with the old Britons. 
Before , the intrinfic excellence of our own 
mhmine was fully known, great quantities of 
Indian zinc, under the name of tutenach, 
were brought into this country by the fhips of 
the Company ; and it is remarkable, that it 
was imported after the very fame manner as 
the Cornwall i^inow export^^_^^:^^ 

" fimple 


toperplexed mode after which it ’svas 
carried on in the firft ages of the world, viz.. 
the exchange of commodities immediatelj. 
drawn from the one country for; fuch as are 
imaiiediate -produce- of the other; and 
perhaps the nearear trade caa fee hrohghfc hapk 
to that primitive rational plan, fo much the 
more mutually advantageous will it turn out 
to the nations conducting it on thefe prin- 
ciples. Haying taken this furvey of the com- 
impprted by the I’yrian nierchantg 
|i^S|0ritain, we return -to i- our inquiry 
j|»^%.#ieiBfitifli.e«:ports, the firft 
in ordeKf'i^&d ^Iwtportance was 
^rtfier* of- ,tha| Apia 






fliall at prefent defer, to fpcali of tfsj©* 
other two articles, mentioned by Strabo, lead 
and hides. -Mf' .• 

It h^ Men bsefoirej^ferred, that the an- 
cients ^nfidered tin ^^d lead as only two 
different ftates of the fame tnefal, calling the 
former ^umbum album, and the hitte^r plumbum 
but modem chemical experiments 
have incontrovertibly proved them to be two 
metals, radically diftindt. The great ufe of 
the foraier, in various branches of trade and 
manufadlure, have been already in part enu- 
merated; thofeof the latter metal in the fame 

and 'indeed the 
■mriou^ preparations' 'l^d ' ^ have 

been indifpenfable to anatioii-devoted, M 
great tribe of the Indians always has been, to 
the moft elegant defigns in mechanic fcience: 
a tribe, the members of which are from their 
v€®y birth, and from generation to genera>- 
tioB, folly infeudted'in all the arts peculiariy 
tending to promote a flonrifoing and vigorous 
commerce, as well domeftic as foreign. The 
beautiful varnifli, the vivid painting, and cu- 
rious gilding, difplayed on their cabinet and 
other furniture; their elegant work in ena- 
mel, and the rich glaze on the porcelain of 
.4fia, into all which thofo preparations. Mini: 

' ^ of 



<?f necelTitj krg^y of thisf 

affertioii. — ^To WOrf |)articuki- p fegmi 

to the iifes to which lead is applied.^ :From 
tlaio pkfes pif t|ii8 laet^l, e^cpofed to the 
of wann vinegar, is obtained the compofition, 
called OERUSE, or white lead, which forms 
fhe bafis of feveral kinds of paint. From 
lead, either in calcination or in fufion, are 
produced masti.coj, cw j^eHow , ochrfs ici- 
sriuM, ,or. red-kad,. ; gkk . of 

fead*.,, ff^,..nece#rj-% tl^ 


without it, half 
the handicraft could not be 
carried on. With flieets of lead the tops of 
our houfes are guarded agaiidt the injury of 
|i|n and wead^rj with lead, or its conapch. 
fdio®, putty, onr windows are ^ured ; lead, 
formed into pipesj. carries away tte iordes 
from our dwellings, and brings us water to 
fmrify them. Pewter, that bright fadlitious 
ipetal, once in fuch general repute through 
Europe, and now forming the domeftic uten« 
^^jf]its Ms polifliedand a-ffluent na^tions, i| 
il^fcd of tin,- .combined with a certidf 
h^ty,;0£ lead; tlie phyfician .ackno'^i 
'its ]^jwetfcl*|hQugh hazardous effe^^ j 
■ dicinei' -irclf 




penfable 
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|)«ti&ble ntibtj in tlie fnfionand refeiing 
other' metals; m ihort, next to tin, it is the 
ancient bosft Q!»r hie, and one of the Beft 
gifts of thatwatche# 

'4 ‘ ^1: f ’ 

; "ihe evidence afforded bj PBny concemihg 
ihe'gteat abimdance irf-Jead dtiguii|> pi has 
timr in Britaanr 'Bhs' Men akeadj^ hotieedi 
bat the preceding member of the fenteswiei 
from which that evidence k taken, being of 
importance in this incjuiry, as pointing out 
the other regions where it was found, the 


nitro ddcatuTf ne certo modo fait. 
meiai was with great difficulty and labour eht 
tdfed from the mines of Spain and Gaul, 
but was produced in fncfe plenty, and fo near 
the fiirfhce in Britain, tfat an exprefs law 
kas nebeffai^ io prohibii its being dug and 
manuffi^rcdi except after a certain propor- 
tion fixed by that law.*' The ancient trea- 
fiires-of this metal were not confined to Corn- 
wall, but miiiies of it have been immemorially 
Wrought in yarious and diftant provincess of 

* . ^ * Fimil Nat. Eiil. Mb, zxsdt, cap. 27* 

«£■ the 


wWe is here fubjoiiied.^ Lahorioftm 

Britdmm fiimm ienk 


the kittgdomi particularly in Laucafhire, So« 

merfetfeire, and Denbighftiire. 

The laft article of traffic between the old 
Britons and: the Phoenicians, mentioned by- 
Strabo, was the ftins of beafts, which proba- 
bly formed one of the oldeft fpecies of barter 
pradifed in the dawn of fociety and in the in- 
fancy of commerce. This fpecies of exchange, 
indeed, is very reafonably prefumed of a race 
exifttng in ' a ftate bordering upon favage, 
.dehght. ^ 

on’ their moun- 

^ftis or roamed in their forefts. They muft 
alfo have had among them the art of. pre- 
paring and preferring thefe Ikins, fibci^^'gfe 
are irformed, by ancient authors, that they 
covered with hides the wicker boats in which 
they failed about the creeks and harbours of 
their indented coafts. 

i On' the fubjed of thefe wicker veffels, it 
may be obferved, • that, fragile as they may 
^^eari-, they ifere ftrong enough for a race 
■'■'^^ip^tobably ndrerrveutiared beyond "Ae 
• and harbours . of .their . native , cdift? 
'■an#ft -iS’^lAefdwing of remark, • that^ 
to PielUti'iKUa Valle, the very, fame kb 
boats, fonhed bf feeds, * 
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in' the manner of hurdles,* and covered with 
the fkins of animals, are at this day ufed, pro- 
bably on account of’their lightnefs, on a fliore 
abounding with/^corai rocks, where heavier 
veffels might be in danger of being daftied in 
pieces, by fome of the boirdering nations who 
are aecuftomed to traffic along the cpaft of 
the Arabian ; Gulph. Travell^s, alfo, who 
have vifi ted the Icelandic Seas, affirm, that 
the veffels of that northern race are compofed 
of long poles ftrongly bound round with lea- 
thern thongs, and covered with the fkins of 
f«wipp,, ,;fewed together with the finews of 

< Cornifh coaft 

abounded with 'Teals' ahd’;^ei:. 
mals, whole fkins might be applied to a 
purpofeby the Britons; or, if not, animals by 
land were by no means wanting who might 
afford them plentiful fupplies of this' kind, 
not only for domeftic ufe but for exportation. 
The fertile ifland of Britam.indeed feems-ever 
to have nouriffied a nupierous and vigorous 
breed of cattle, more than fufficient for the 
confumption of its own offspring. The ox, 
grown to a vaft magnitude in her rich and ex- 
tenfxve paftures, lent them his hide, an ample 

f Travels}, vol.i. p. zSg* , , . ' 

gm - '#1(1 

ihelter 




animal, alios witSKM-tne covering cff Iheat 
reed-bni)! Mats, 'and of thofe large granaries 
of up in , the ear, for wliich, accords 

ing to ancieiit authors, tliey were not iefe 
famous than tiaeir fons. Her ferreed of Eieep, 
too, though neither fo numerous nor fo fa- 
mous as thofe of iBodefit aeras;* afforded the 


-ai^ fe'morfe abundant and 
liiOTffifed' than in modern Britain ; and it is 
probable that both the wool of the former, 
and th^ Imir of the lattejr, being after pteds 
properly prepared,* iFeceived the impteffion.of 
Me ffeantifui ^f of Tyre. TotMefe maybe 
added, the itiMiffii^rable fpecies of %ame of 
Mnd, with which her raft forefts wei’® 
aheiehtfy ftocked, the wild boar, of deffeiorte 
flsvdurj the red and the fallow deei*, of fo- 
aod&e; the wolf the fox, and 


oftabte'for Ms ieffi 
#l4tefe^ heeordi'ng 'fe 
be tailed by the old 
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the various kinds of the feathered racse, 
valuable for thpir flavour and fine down, fo 
well calculated to gratify the pride and in- 
dolent luxury of tteijaft, demorftrate the 
treafures of this kind pgfleffed by thofe who 
made this fpecies of coiamodity a principal 
of foreign traffic. 

I cannot conclude this head without an- 
odier obfervation, which naturally arifes from 
a part of tlie fubje<5t before difeufled. Wliea 
we read of thefe wicker boats, with their in- 
teguments of hides, of our aneeliors, how' is 
,%|niodera Euglifliman tempted to^ fmile at 

navigate we oceaaf ' wfeldiMdv aiMi, 
clofeto the ffiore, little dreamed of thOsfe jftd*- 
pendous ftruilures, in the form of ninety and 
hundred gun fliips, in the womb of time 
to be launched on its furfaqe by their daunt- 
poftepty ; much lefs ffiat a numerous fleet 
of thefe, ifluing from the %acious haven of 
Falmouth*^ or Plymouth, Would ever boldly 
fail to the diftaiit latitudes of Phoenicia itfelf, 
and roll the thunder of Britain around thp 
fliores of that Afia to which their tin, their 
lead, and their fkias, wrei”e, exported. 

In refuming our account of the Phoenician 
tin-trade, the firft circumftance defervirig at- 
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tention is the account given by Orofius, 5 
learned Spanifli writer of the fifth century, of 
an ancient Pha^ros of admirable workmanfliip, 
eredled at Corunna, on the coaft of Galicia, 
in Spain ; which province, it has been before 
obferved, lies directly oppofite, in a fouth- 
weft diredlion, to Cornwall/* This Pharos is 
by the fame Spanifli writer aflcrted to have 
been erected by Hercules, that is, the chief of 
the firft Tyrian colony which traded to Bri- 
tain, affuniing the, name of the foimder of 
Tyre, ^and the appeflatiiQ^ 
upon i| Tpas.^|he:tofual one given to the monu- 
ments faid to be erected by that hero, to per- 
petuate the memory of his progrefs and ex- 
ploits, viz, CoLUMXj;, afterwards corrupted 
into Corunna. ^ Orofius acquaints us, that thig 
Pharos was there placed, ad, fpeculum Bri-> 
iannice, for the direction of fliips bound thi- 
ther from Britain ; and it is furely a ver}’- re- 
markable circumftance, that the oppofite 
land, cOnfifting of a promontory running 
about three miles into the fea, on the Cornifli, 
*«^if:i^her Uevonfliire, coaft, is called Hert- 
Hertey-Point ; that is, Herculis Pm- 
or, as it 'may be cxpreffedi,if|.„ 


• Vide Pssiii Orc^adTer&s faganos BHt. p*-"!?:; . » 
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itiaritime plirafe, Cape Hercules. Tlie namie 
of this promontory, fcarcely otherwifc to be 
accounted for, has given birth to a reafonable 
coiijedlui’e, thou^ nbt fan^ioiied by dircdt 
tradition, that on its extreme point was an- 
ciently eredled a limilar Pharos, or, at leaft, 
a beacon, to ferve as a guide to the Phoe- 
nician and Spanifli mariners exploring the 
dangerous coaft of Britain. Add to this, 
that thd Latin name of Cape Finifterre itfelf, 
or Promontorium Celticum, ferves dcciiively 
to mark both the eaftern race %vho firft peo- 
pled Spain, and their progrefs to this weftera 
region ■ ’ : .'■■■■ . 

When the merchants arrited in Britain, tttey 
leem to have reforted to fomc public empo- 
rium, where a mutual commerce for the arti- 
cles wanted by each nation was commenced; 
but concerning fuch emporium and the an- 
cient method of preparing and vending the 
tin, we have only the following obfcure paf- 
fage in Diodorus Siculus, which, however, 
feeins to confirm the conjecture, that a con- 
fiderable portion of ground, lying between 
the Land’s End and the Scylla Ifles, has 
either funk or been fubmerged. “ The men 
of Belcrium,” fays that writer, “ manu failure 
their tin with great ingenuity; for, though 

s2 the 



tlie laud is rocky, it has foft veins of earth 
runuing through it, in which the tinners find 
the treafure, and which they extract, melt, 
and purify. Then limping it, by moulds, into 
a kind of cubical figure, they carry it off to a 
certain ifland lying near the Britifh fliore, 
w^hich they call Idtis; for, atthe recefs of the 
tide, the fpace between the ifland aiid the 
main land being dry, the tinners embrace 
that opportunity of carrying their tin in carts, 
poffible,' oy0r, tp I<S|isf 

; ICofibh^ and Britain have this 

Angularity, that, when llic tide is full, they 
are real iflands; biit, when the fea retires, 
they arc but fo' many peninfulas. From this 
ifland the merchants buy the tin of the na-» 
lives, and, export it into Gaul ; and, finally, 
througlx Gaul, by a journey of about thirty 
clays, they bring it down on horfes to the 
mouth of the Eridanus.”*' By the Idlis here 
mentioned, it is irapofllblc Diodorus could 
I'i^ean the I<Stis, or Ve<itis, of the anciente, at 
lilfefent called the Me of Wight; for, as Dr. 
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that ifland is diftaiit near two hundred miles.*- 
Ilis own conjedliire is both rational and juft, 
when he adds, bj Idlis that hiftorian limit 
have meant tome place near the coaft of Corn- 
wall, and Idtis muft either have been a general 
name for any peninfula on a creek, Ik being 
a common Cornilh word denoting a cove, 
creek, or part of traffic, or elfcsit. muft have 
been uled to fignify fomc particular pcnipfola 
or emporium on the fame coaft, which has 
now loft its ijihmiis, name, and perhaps wliolly 
difappeared, by means of forae great altera- 
tion on the fea-lhore of this country .-i- 
¥;, of -Diodorus, though not very 

elucidatory in relpe® theuconimercial 
tranfaeftions of the Phoenicians in. Britain, 
appears to me to open a new view of the 
li|.bje<ft, and makes us acquainted with an- 
other channel by which the tin of Britain 
was conveyed into the Mediterranean ; for, 
by tliq mouths of. the Eridanus, which is pro- 
bably the miftake of fome tranferiber, fmee 
the fenfe of the context proves the lllione to 
.be the river intended, by that expreffion muft; 
be meant fome city or emporium, fituatcd in 
that latitude, not far from that point of the 

^ Natural Hiflory of Cornwall, p* 177, 

■■ ''f' Ibid# ' ' ' ' 
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coaft at which the Rhone difcharges itfelf into 
the Mediten-anean; either Narbonne,' the 
capital of that divition of Gaul, called by the 
Romans Narbonenfis, or the ancient but 
more remote commercial city of Mefialia, 
now Marfeilles, whence it might eafily be 
forwarded, in Tyrian or Gaulic veflels, to the 
Phoenician territories. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the Gallic merchants, at fome 
period ,or other, largely participated in this 
lucrative trade, though I am inclined to think, 
this. accQhnt>. of .Dio'etorns t|^.' 

'in his own,* 

■whieli was the Augullan, age, than the early 
times to which we allude, efpecially fmee 
Herodotus, w'ho fiouriflied 450 years before 
Chrift, frankly confeffes his ignorance of the 
exadt fituationof the Caffiterides, “ whence,” 
fays that writer, “ conies all our tin.” In trat^ 
the profound policy of the Phoenicians in- 
duced, them to obferve an inviolable fecrecy 
in regard to the. iflands, the grand fource of 
thejr wealth in the article of tin, left other 
na^ns fhould become their rivals in this 
trader .^d rend from them a portion of the 
enoil^y;gmns reftjlting from their monopoly; 

® their jealous caution bn 

llfis point; he adduced th| ^following 

, ’ ' relation 


rdation given bj Strabo: the niafter of a 
Phoenician veflel, employed in this trade, 
thinking himfelf clofely pinfued by one of 
Home, chofe to run upon a flioal, and lufller 
iliipwreck, rather than difcover the prohibited 
trad:, or difclofe the leaft opening, by which 
U.ttother nation might be introduced to the 
knowledge of the Caffiterides ; and, for the 
wife and intrepid fpirit of patriotifrn, difplay- 
ed by this condud, he is faid, on his return 
to Tyre, to have been loaded vrith wealth and 
honours by the magiftrates of that city.’^ 

' Having now confidered the two channels, 
by times, this metal 

was exported to Afia, vizi' in the Phoeniciari 
veffels, by the w'ay of the Stmits of Gades, 
dired to Tyre, and through Gaul, on horfes 
foNarbonueor Marfeilles, on the Mediterra- 
nean, where the merchants of that nation, re~ 
forting in perfon, or through the medium of 
their Gallic agents, might have eftabiiflied a 
mart for the public fale of thfe commodity; it 
remains for inquiry, whether there did not an- 
ciently exift another route for the tranfporta- 
tion to India of this and other European 
commodities lefs tedious and hazardous than. 

^ Sti-aboiiis Geograph* lib* iii. p. log* 

1 s 4 that 



that by tbe way of the Arabian Gulpb. Ift 
purfuing this inquiry, we meet with a ftriking 
and wonderful proof of the beneficial effeft 
which an extenfive and flourifiiing commerce 


has not only upon tlie nations of the earth 
themfelves, but alfo on the very regions 
which they inhabit; for, in the bofom of the 
barren and mountainous defertof Syria, the 
active fpirit of that commerce gave being to 
a city, which, in beauty and magnificence, 
onee vied with the proudeft capitals of the 
Oriental; wofH;: 

grapd§i|;^>f|0aife; htttbftfy the doubtful 
jpagebf the hiftorian and geographer of an- 
tiquity, but from the accurate modern details 
of our own countrymen, whofe curiofity has 
explored, and whofe pencils have delineated, 
the.ftupendous ruins. That city is Palmyra, 
or Tadmor in the wilderncfs, founded, as is 
conjectured, by Solomon, but certainly by 
feme wife and politic prince, to be the grand 
magazine of the treafures equally flowing into 
this emporium from the eaflern and the wefteni 
The abundant palms which grow in 
^Ittded fpot, the plenty and purity of 
the ’^^cfcei;,j,#mt,gufliing from ilumerous fpiitigp 
in the neigl^iQrhood, clothed with verd'tire 
and fertility encircled 'fith frightful 

rocks 






rocks and fcorckingfands, had long made thl| 
Icitc the favourite ftation of the caravans* 
which immemorially traverfcd the defert of 
Syria, dnd fupported by tliis route the con- 
jiC4^ng line of traffic .carried on by land be- 
fweeii the extremities of Alia. The induftrious 
hapd of commerce, proteBed, not impeded, l)p 
imperial power, led the pure waters, burfting 
from thofc fprings into vaft refeiwoirs fcooped . 
from the marble quarry; built extenfive gra- 
naries; reared the hofpitable caravantera; 
fortified, and rendered impregnable, the bar- 
. fen rock; and while, in gratitude to God, it 

his honour, it re- 
paid regal beneficence, by ioffirinipg , it hi a 
fiiperb palace, elevated on columns of por- 
phyrjr, and internally decorated witli a pro- 
■fufion of all tiiofe rich commodities, the gold, 
the filver, the filks, and the porcelain, which 
yore the obje<St of -its powerful protedliou. 

■ To this fplendid mart, this phoenix among 
Eaftern cities, from all the adjacent coafts of 
the Mediterranean, the prodinitions of Spain 
and of Britain were tranfported, on the backs 
of camels, through the furroundiiig deferts, 
and from Palmyra to the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, little more than fixty miles diftant. 
Here, the commodities intended for the In- 
; . dian 



dian market were put on board yelTels pro- 
vided for the purpofe ; and, by a lefs hazard- 
ous and circuitous navigation, conveyed down 
that noble river to the Perlian Gulph and 
the niouths of the Indus. By the fame chan- 
nel were the gems, the fpices, the perfumes, 
and the fine linen of India, together with the 
filks and porcelain of China, brought back 
into the heart of Aflyria. One part of this 
immenfe imported wealth was abforbed in the 
vortex of the two great capitals of the Ahy- 
rian and ;Periiami6uapit^l''’'an6th%f'‘'p^^'#ai^ 
by inland pervading Afia in every 

dirediion, diftributed among its more weftem 
provinces; and the remainder found its way, 
by the defert of Syria, to the iflands of the 
Mediterranean and the continent of Europe. 

At length the great and opulent city of 
Tyre verged towards its decline; and the ad- 
venturous band of merchant-kings, her fons, 
who, though confined themfelves within fo 
eontradled and fterile a portion of the globe, 
had contrived to eftablifli colonies in the moft 
fertile regions of the earth, while their innu- 
tnmbie fleets covered the ocean; this race, 
equally bmve and induftiious, after repeated 
and vigorous feuggles to preferve their free- 
dom and the&i;:iaffmmerce, which, being efr 
> . , fentially 


tentially connected, generally flourifli and fall 
together, were compelled to bow the neck 
firli beneath the yoke of the haughty Aflyrian 
monarch, Nebuchadnezzar, who, in reducing 
tliem, exhaufted theftrength of Babylon, and 
afterwards of the victorious chief of Macedon, 
The latter of thefe invaders, irritated by the 
fpirited oppofition which he met with, and 
the accumulated difafters experienced by his 
aimy during a feven months liege, and at the 
lame time ardently defirous of turning the 
whole current of the Phoenician commerce 
into a Grecian channel, infliCted a more fan-, 
guinafy Tei!!geai«>eiO%lhri brave people than 
became a generous conqfuerof; for* having 
taken the city by ftorm, he inhumanly maf-' 
facred ten thoufand Tyrians in cold blood, 
and* after burning that noble metropolis to 
the ground, fent the reft of the wretched in- 
habitants, about thirty thoufand in number, 
into flavery;* a fate, as unmerited on their 
part, as it was difgraceful in him to infliCt it. 
In their defeendants, the Carthaginians, how- 
ever, the flame of liberty broke forth with un- 
diminilhed ardour; and among them the 
fpiiit of enterprize not only foared with as 

t Arrian, lib* ii. p. 49. 
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bold a wing, but accompliflied deeds a» 
worthy to be admired and recorded. To 
that nation our att^intion muft now be neceiP- 
farily dire(9;ed in this rctrofpedt on tlie revo- 
lutions of ancient commerce, and the viciffi- 
tpd^s of Eaftern empire. 
fi."Carthage, the eldeft born of Tyre, as Tyre 
itfelf was of Sidon, is afferted by Bochart* to 
have been originally called Carthada, and to 
have derived its name from Charta, an Orien- 
tal word,fignifyiiig,by way of eminence, the 
,'CiTi'vii:Th^v!exa£t 

i^en^oteiiHi have baffled all the re- 

the antiquarjs and its early hiftory 
is too much blended Avith fable to merit par- 
ticular notice. In digging for the foundation 
of the city, the Phoenician fettlers found the 
head of a horfe, which was confidered as an 
aufpicious omen; and from that event the 
animal in queftion became the prevailing lym- 
bol on their coins, as well as ferved to mark 
the warlike genius of the nation. Some of 
the numerous coins, ftamped with tliat fym- 
.anciently fbnnd in Britain, may, there- 
Ippflibly have bepn left here by the Car- 
tha^liafe i»^ehants, who, devoted to thd ina’* 
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ritime piirfiiits of tlieir'anceftors, and peraiat« 
ted to partake of their commerce, are knowd 
early to have vifited the PhcEiiiciaii fettlementg 
in Europe. Carthage, fituated upon an ex- 
tenfive peninfula of the African continent, 
and in about thirty-fix degrees of northern 
latitude, was well calculated to' be, what it was 
firft intended for, the emporium of the vafi; 
commerce carried on with the internal pro* 
vinces of Africa for gold, both in folid mafies 
and in duft, for ivory, iEthiopian gems, and 
many other coftly articles of traffic, in which 
that continent abounded. But gradually ex* 
tendihgdfcs^yfew»;amd its dominions, that city, 
in time, united to the^Aftibatt irade that of 
Afia and Europe, and ndt lefs in the magai* 
tude of its marine, as well thofe veffelsin* 
tended for military as thofe appointed for 
commercial fervice, than in the fplendor of 
its achievements by land, far furpaffed the 
renown of its parent. In fa6t, its views of 
commerce were only boimded by the limits 
of the world, while its dominions, in Africa 
alone, at the breaking out of the third Puuic 
war, according to Strabo,* extended over three 
hundred cities, ftretching eaftward to Cyre- 
^laica, and wcftwaixl quite to the Pillars of 

* Strabojiis Geograplu lib. xvii. p. 793^, 

i Hercules. 


Hercules* This great extent of temtorj gave 
them a decided advantage over their Phoe-' 
nician progenitors, fince their own ample do- 
mains afforded them moft of the productions 
which they fent in exchange for the commo- 
dities of other countries. Thefe were prin- 
cipally grain, in wduch Africa was always 
yich, and fruits of various kinds; honey, palm- 
wine, olive-oil, and the valuable fkins of the 
favages that roam the deferts of Afric : add 
to thefe, that particular fpecies of commodity 
which might be called 'the 
both of cohfifting of 

cables, anchors, and all forts of naval ftores, 
together with the colour called ^omKov, or 
'Fume, peculiar to themfelves and the country 
from which they migrated. 

Although it is impoffible, as w^as before ob- 
fefved, to fix the precife sera in w'hich Car- 
thage was founded, by a band of emigrated 
PhcEiiicians, with Dido, the injured lifter of 
Pygmalion, one of the moft celebrated mo- 
narchs of Tyre, at their head, yet we know 
that, event muft have taken place at a very 
e^y pmod of the parent-empire, fince Hero- 
ddtu&%|bcord^ a celebrated naval engage^^, 

ment. 
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merit, as having happened between the’Caf* 
thasriniatis and the Phocseatis, in the reif;ti 
of Cyrus, about five hundred years before 
Chrift; and farther, from the fame writer we 
learn, that, in the time of Cambyfes, his font 
and fucceflbr, they muft have had a confider- 
able marine, fince that monarch, in a medi- 
tated expedition againft Carthage, confideriug 
the whole naval power of Perfia as too weak 
to contend with that of the former ftate^ 
folicited the aid of the Phmnicians againft 
them, which that nation generoufly declined, 
urging in excufe, that they w'ere their de- 

were not un- 
grateful ; for, of the ptoWucef oCtheir foil, and 
of the fpoils taken in battle, Polybius informs 
us, a tenth was, in the infancy of that repub- 
lic, conflantly tranfmitted to the parent-ftate 
as offerings to be depofited in the flirine of 
the Tyriah Hercules, alike the guardian-deity 
of either city.-f* Another proof of their early 
migration arifes from the very circumftance, . 
which was the occafion of firft introducing 
them to- a knowledge of the coaft beyond the 
Straits of Gades, which, being of importance 
in this hiftorical detail, fliall now be fuc- 

* Herodotus, Ixb.Hi.p* 19,1 v 
*t*Polybii Hiii* p* 341* 

. , cincSlIy 



fcmAly related,froift tlietwoaiitliord, wlio liave 
dwelt more particolarlj on their affairs, Juftin 
and Diodorus Siculus. 

The former exprefsly afferts that circum- 
ilance to be the violent oppofition which the 
Spaniards gave to the Phoenicians, when ci'edt- 
ing the city of Gades; fo violent, that they 
were compelled to call in the affiftance of the 
rifmg colony of Cartilage, who, fending thither 
a numerous fleet and army, not only effec- 
tually Seconded their operations, but- alfa fe- 
?#teed;fpr themfelve^ 

■el ‘the rich 

to a paffage which occurs in Sir 
Ifaac Newton, who has enlci’ed into extenfive 
chronological difeuffions relative to thefe two 
nations, it fliould feem that the tempfe at 
Gades muft have been eredted Tong ante- 
cedent to that city ; for the gift of Pygmalion, 
which he mentions, muft have been conferred 
many ages before the Carthaginians could 
have been in a fltuation to afford any fuch 
ppwerfiii fuccours to the Tyrians, as deferibed 
Poffibly a temple facred to fiie 
'';.rS^,s'’'of'tliat condu<9:or, who aflumed-^thO' 
iiercules, and a few bnOdings on 
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tiie iliore, for the purpofe of mutual 
and flielter from the weather, might havei 
formed the:ilr|K?i^;Qf tl>§f^ttlement; but wheiti, 
m prccjlf^. jof foreigners began tp 

eredtfii^doiis buildings^iapd fortify the ifland* 
jekfoufy, not lef& than the avarice, of the 
iSp^afdSj might he awakened, and,th§f faulfc 
'-powerful as th0 motives .that prodd^s^.^^.- 
The paffage alluded to in 


Thrace, to b«t:devouredo ft*, this temple waa 
fhe gp|den belt- of Teucef^ and the golden. 

W^ygmalton, bearing fmar^dkte,fr!aii| 
iah'|,'% the^ioonfocrated. gifts ofTeifCef^^' 


The’aecbunt'bf tto iljfeiidhk 
gill''trfv'|py'gt^j^'iop is' ip PMlofttafcus^' add’ ©x*-> 
hibha a curfou?^ pfqof ef the early foil! of the 
Phtenibians in working in metals and gems. 
Pygmalion fent to the temple of Hercules:, 
ftahding in foe ifland of ©ades, a rich dow- 


• Krl^c NewtCfft’s' Chronology, p. 37. » 



iiatite, being the figure of an olive-tree, of 
maffive gold, and of moft exquifite and cu-' 
rious workmanthip; its berries, which were of 
emerald, bearing a wonderful refemblance to 
the fruit of that tree** 

The Carthaginians, having once penetrated 
into Spain, found it too important an acqui- 
lition: to be relinquillied, and thefefore follow-* 
ed up the victory they had gained, to the com- 
plete fubje£tion of the maritime provinces on 
eitherfrcteof the Straits. * In the courfe of no 
^1^y extended period^ 

of die province’ of Tai1%cdnenfis, now Valeh-^ 
on the Mediterranean coaft, and on a pe- 
niufula jutting far out into the ocean, like 
that on which old Carthage itfelf ftoo'd, a 
mpft noble city, with a fpacious port, long the 
emporium of their wealth in this quarter, 
which they denominated New Carthage;: oii 
tlie ruins of which ftands the modem town of 
Carthagena. In addition to thefe valuable 
^onquefts by land, their active fleets fcowered 
the ocean in the fame line, and obtained pof- 
fr^on of all die adjacent iflands, on which 
they built forts and ellabliftied fadtories; par-* 
•ticulwy, .of| 4 ,thofe celebrated iflands 

" ■ .:r,; • . ' -nearly 



ilfearlj oppdfite the coaft of Valentia, in tll8 
Mediterranean-Sea, called, by the ancientSij 
Baleares', but, by the moderns, from their 
comparative magnitude, Majorca and Mi- 
norca, the greater and the lefs. Their com 
tinental poflTeffions produced immenfe quan- 
tities of thofe precious metals, in which their 
commerce principally confifted, as well as 
fupplied their army with brave and able re^ 
cruits for frefli conqueftsi the Mands yielded 
abundance of honey, com, and wine, and af- 
forded convenient harbours for the numerous 


Carthagmian fliips which navigated that fea. 

being of the fame race, 
mafmersi, and religion, as the Pbeewkaaps, 
there are no particular data by which we can 
afcertain the time of their firft trading to the 
jBritifli coaft for the commodity in fuch great 
requeft among the tradets of the Eaft; we 
only know from Feftus Avienus, an author 
cited by Bochart, that Himilco, a Carthagi- 
nian general, the firft of that name, was fent, 
about the time of Darius Nothus, by the fe- 
nate of Carthage, to difcover the weftem 
ftiores and ports of Europe; that he fuccefs- 
, fully accomplillied that voyage, of which he 
wrote a journal, Avhich was . infer ted in the 
Punic annals, and which the faid Eeftus 
:.'V. ; ^ Avienus 
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Aideiuis had feen;' and that, in that journal, 
the Britannic iflands are mentioned by the 
name of jEftrjmnides;'* iflands infefted by the 
or gad-fly. At the fame time that 
Himilco was fent weftward, another general, 
of the name of Hanno, (of which, probably, 
there were feveral, fmce we meet with one of 
confiderable noth at a much later period,) 
was fent to explore the fouthern coaft of 
Africa; but he, after making feme important 
difeoveries, wascompelledto return, from the 
laiitaig‘’iMf' Ws 

^a«coi^'<ii3|ii!l'iroya^^^ and a tradt; bearing 
ihe”hame of the 'Feriplm of Hanno, is j'^et 
extant, though of dubious authority. The 
circumftance of provifions failing him, during 
this intended circumnavigation of Africa, 
forms, in my opinion, a very ftrong objedtion 
hgainlt the poflibility of the voyage round 
the African coaft, faid to have been under- 
■taken and accompliflied near 600 yeais before 
tChi’ift, at the command of Pharaoh Necho, 

. 'king of Egypt, fince the fliips iifed by the 
iHtejdsnicians wei^ no‘t of magnitude lufficient 
idle quantity of proviflons neceflfery 
dor' tii''’§i’^|»rt of, a fltip^crew during a-thjP®©^ 

1%, t. 6 ' . . • ■ ■> 
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years voyage; for, in that period, according 
to Herodotus, it was accompliflxed.* 

The genius of Carthage being more martial 
than that, of Tyre, ,whofe objedl was rather 
oofipaiarce than conqueft# it is not improbable 
that the former might, by force of arms, have 
eftabiifhed a fettlement in the Caffiterides, 
and by this means have fecured that mono- 
poly of tin, wliich the Phoenicians and their 
colonies indubitably enjoyed for feveral cen-^ 
turies; fmee, accoi’ding to the united judg- 
ment of the two ablelt writers on the Aiiatic 
^watiqnities of Britain, Bochart and Camden, 
the in Britain much 

above a century and a halfbefoie th# Chril- 
tian sera. At all events, it is rational to fup- 
pofe they appointed Phoenician or Spaniflr 
agents to fuperintend the working of the 
mines, and fecure their produce from the in* 
tmfion of Hi^ngers. In eonfirmation of this, 
a pafiage in Tacitus, may be adduced, in 
which, defciibing the Britons as they ap- 
peared in his time, he affirms, that the SilureSf 
inhabitants of South Britain, or probably of 
the Sdlly I/lcs, were of a fy^arthy complexion, 
and had curled hair, like the Spaniards.-f* 

* Herodot. Hift. libi iv. p. 240, 

tf- Tacitus in Vita Agricolcs, cap# iv,. " 

T s ’ Harden, 
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Norden, alfo, in his Antiquities of Cornwall, 
mentions it as a tradition univerfally received 
bj the inhabitantSj that their tin-mines were 
formerly wrought by the Jews. He adds, 
that thefe old works are there at this day, 
called Attal Sarafin; the ancient caJi~off works 
of the Saracens, in which their tools are fre- 
quently found. Miners are not accuftomed 
to be very accurate in diftinguifliing traders 
of foreign nations, and thefe Jews and Sara- 
cens imve probably a reference to the old 
'' Inerchants from Spain and AfiwM? ? att ttiofe 
emj^yed by them Triight poffibly have been 
jews, efcaped the horrors of captivity and the 
defolation which, about that period,, befel 
their country. While I write this, howeverj 
I am not ignorant of the general application 
of . this tradition to a later period in the Bri- 
tith hiftory, when the mines and their produce 
were adlually farmed out by King John to 
the Jews, by whom the commerce of this 
eountry with Spain and the Eaft was, at that 
time, principally carried on. It being certain, 
h^weyer, that the Carthaginians traded hither, 
and Id continued td do, for ages, after the de- 
‘frimdaidiK ^|Syr^ let us quit them for a itnqr' 
ment, and'attitod to the new route to India, 
imened by tl^* but prqifcntjf* jiblicy of 

' . the 


tKe Ptolemies, the fucceffors of tKe great 
Alexander in tlie empire of Egypt. 

The expedition of Alexander to India, 
which, if enabled to proceed in the Hiftory of 
Hindcrflto upon the extenfive fcale in which 
I have engaged in it, it will be my province 
herpafter to relate in more ample deteii than 
it has yet been done, was an event, a? to its 
confequence upon the commerce and nations 
of Europe, of far more importance than is 
generally conceived. Without the knowledge 
of the internal ftate of the Panjab, obtained 
hj: means of that invafion, and, in particular, 
by tbd-»4^ettt"d<Swi^'4ihe>Jitdus5- without the 
incentive of fuch wealth- add 
by fo large an addition of temtory in the eah- 
em quarter of Afia, by the Greeks, a people 
fituated on its weftern limits, as was the refult 
of the conquefts of Alexander in Perfia and 
India, the nations, inhabiting the fhores of the 
Mediterranean and the Arabian Gulph, would, 
in all probability, have ftill been the factors 
to Europe for the rich productions of the 
Indian continent. That wealth, a large por- 
tion of which centred in the Ptolemies, ena-r 
bled them to execute the dai'ing projeCte of 
their mafter, whofe mind, fired with the hopes 
of monopolizing its wealth, formed the judi- 

. T 4 ; ciou^ 


eious plan of enlir^ng liisd deepening thd 
port of Patala, mouth of the Indus, 

with intent to. make it the emporium of 
future commerce with Alexandria ; while that 
power kfeeured to their elforts final fuccefs 
and lafting protection. The Greeks, at fiidt 
reludant, like the old Egyptians, to engage 
in diftant excurfions by fea, or, at leafl;, ad-s 
vancing by very flow degrees to improvement 
in the fcience , of navigation, now began to 
expand more boldly the fail of commerce, tp 
, court’ the' wind®, a»d.-<|ittt 
|i^e®fl|^!i'-pid??fi^'p*or8^'‘«gagements with the 
ilifitew Carthage and Rome failed not to ex* 
tend their naval Ikill ; and the treafures which 



the new theatre of India difplayed drew 
thither in multitudes the Athenian veflels. 
Having conquered their Grecian livals, the 
Romans eagerly engaged in the fame Hfle of 
commerce, and the decline of that empire 
opened the way to India for the Venetians 
and other European tlates, and thus fet in 
ss^tion that a^ivf^and reftlefs fpirit of advent 
t^g|^^d refea£c1%, which explored,* and finally 
a«afi|^|iliifhed, the paffage by the Cape. ■ 

Ae^ hope of' monopolizing-.-tJ^ 
ateade of :TyA|*iwad .fecuring as an afylwBcAt 
Ae Tifiiig:fieek':5^'fc©ecc .%;twp'-'!;|te«p'iand 
.'.'felV fpacious 



fpacious firetching out on each fide 
the peninfula, the one looking towards itS 
parent Sidon, the other towards the great 
mart, Egfpt, and fervkig as a fummer and 
wiirtet harbour for its vaft marine, the politic 
=^lexander demolifhed that ancient city, and 
infliAed fo exemplary a ’vengeance oa its im 
habitants, it was his intent only to anilihilMd 
it as a Tyrian colony ; and, before he left thd 
coaft, he rebuilt and repeopled it, affuming 
the flattering title of the founder of a new 
Tyre. Of the new inhabitants, many 'were 
<}iiK^n-advcnturers, and many were collc6ted 

its neigh- 

bourhood, which had viewfed 
tvith a jealous and malignant eye. Still, 
ho'wever, there remained a large portion of 
the natives, who had, during the fiege, tranfi 
ported themfelves in flupfe4o Sidon and Car- 
thage, -and thefe, ihortly after returning, en- 
deavoured to revive its ancient fplendour. 
Though thefe efforts were ineffedtual in all the 
extent defired, much of its commerce and its 
confequence was recovered; for, fcarcely 
twenty years afterwards, Tyre was again be- 
come fo confiderable a city as to refift, for 
many months, the befieging army of Anti- 
jgonus, one of the generals, among whom the 

dominions 
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■dominions of Alexander were, at his death, 
partitioned out, engaged in war with Pto- 
lemy, in whofe hands it then was, and con- 
fequentlyin a ftate of dependance on the 
Greek fovereigns of Alexandria, as it ever 
after continued. No longer, therefore, could 
either the Tyrians, or their defcendants, the 
Carthaginians, command the port of Ehino- 
colura for the tranfportation of the commo- 
dities of the weftern world to India, be- 
caufe both that port and the palTage. of 
the -adjoining 

the monarch who commanded 

J^yptand the weftern diftridts of the Arabian 
Gulph, 

Alarmed, therefore, at the blow aimed , at 
their very exiftence by the deftrudtion of Tyre, 
and at the evident, though not yet declared, 
; intention, of the Macedonian chief to deprive 
them of their monopoly of the Indian trade, 
and make it flow in a new channel, the Car- 
thaginians difpatched to that prince, in Egypt, 
a man, named Hamilcar, of great addrefs and 
of ja penetrating genius, to cultivate his goodr 
wilVapid to obtain every infonnation in his 
power^^^rning this projedt, and the pb^ 
bility of cfeiiogit effedtually into execu^^n. 
Ilamilcar ’fo^*i;; the king bufi©dx#i. thc/vir 

gorous 


gorous profecution of his grc3-t dcfignj th^ 
port of AlcxEMidrisi s.lrcS'dy clc&nfedj Giildrgodj 
and defended by a wall, and the city itfelt, 
which was intended render Carthage a de- 
ferfci on errery fide rifing in beauty and gran- 
deur. the report of die great works carrying 
on at this future metropolis of Egypt filled 
the Carthaginians with difmay; and at the 
fame time fo incenfed them, that, convinced 
as they were of the entire prafticability of 
concentrating at Alexandria the whole com- 
merce of the eaftern and weftern world, in a 
traiifport of rage, they put to death the inno- 

intent 

No other channel, therefore, for the.ooftv^i* 
ance of articles of commerce from the wef- 
tern to the eaftern world remained to the Car- 
thaginians, befides that before pointed out, 
through Tadmore and the deferts, to the Eu- 
phrates and the Perfian Cfulph; and, from the 
convulfed ftate in which, owing to incefiant 
wars, the Affyrian and Perfian empires conti- 
nued for nearly half a century afterwards, 
even that channel muft have been a very pre- 
carious and hazardous one. Patient, how- 
ever, and perfevering as the camel that beais 

# Juftini libl xxi p. 406, edit, variorum* 
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her commodities over the burning funds, com^ 
MERGE undauntedly urges her way through 
oppofing difficulties, climbs the fteep rock, 
items the rapid torrent, nor relaxes its la- 
borious efforts till it gains the dazzling prize, 
which crowns its labours and rewards its fuf- 
•ferings. 

Although the death of Alexander prevented 
his own accompliffiment of the plan which 
he had formed for making Alexandria the 
emporium of the trade of the world, Ptolemy 
Soter,' his frimd/anA'ifecsic^ftra^ii^^ 
d©ia,.<^^ ‘fed^tioufly and inceffantly la- 

boured, during a long reign of thirty-nine 
years, to complete the magnificent project of 



his mafter, This firft and greateft of that 
learned and princely line decorated the noble 
harbour of Alexandria with a marble light- 
houfe, fo grand and beautiful as to be opce 
efteemed the wonder of the world; and he 
Joined to it the illand Pharos, on which it 
flood, by a ftupendous mole, or caufeway, 
carried, for three-quarters of a mile, through 
.fea. He alfo ere<Sted in it, for the encon,- 
rageanent of fcience and the accommodatiop 
of tblitea»ed, a fuperb ftrucSture, which''^;p 
called the Jdufeum, or Academy, and-t li- 
•brary, riot 'left '^teable for'the'4b^ttj^-of the 

- archi- 


ffrcliiteAure than for the rarity and numfeei 
of the volumes it contained, which amounted 
to 400 , 000 , unfortunately burnt about three 
ccnturiea after; as was the ftill greater one 
feepm by Ptolemy Philadel|>hus, his fon, at a 
more recent period, by the ferocious mandate 
of the barbarian Omar. The temple of Se- 
rapis, the royal palace, the lofty walls flanked 
with baftions of durable granate, the great 
canal by which the waters of the Nile were 
conveyed to the city, and the marble columns 
that fuftained the vaults, (at this day to be 
fepjQ^) pn which the whole city was built, 

the thronged re- 
fort, of the merchant anil Ttlle Tbholar; and 
juftly entitled it to the diftinguilhed appella- 
tions of Queen of the Eafl:, and the Metropolis 
of the World. 

' Ptolemy Soter died at the advanced age of 
eighty-four, and was fucceeded by a fon not 
lefe ardently defirous to fulfil the intentions 
of his wife father, than to perfe^ the extenfive 
' plans of the ambitious Alexander. The per- 
petual conflicts, by land, in which that father 
'Was engaged with the other competitors for 
the divided empire of their mafter, during the 
.early part of his reign, had prevented his 
^ giving all that attention to his marine,, though 
■ ' that 

CirT ’ 
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tliat intone was far from contemptible, wTiich 
appeared neceffary to fupport the pretenfions 
of a power afpiring to give law on the ocean^ 
and make th% commerce of diftant nations 
fubfervient to its own aggrandizement. Alex- 
ander had forefeen that this could never be 
effected while Tyre and Carthage were per-^ 
mitted to retain fueh a numerous fleet in the 



Mediterranean: j and^ therefore, after ruining 
the Phoenicians of Tyre, he had formed de- 
figpB for the^tf^sedy=d^ftru(9;ion of thofe of 
Carthage 

if had iivedj it was his intention to have 
executed ; and^ firft; of thefe, as the bafis of 
his future fcheme of greatnefs, was recorded 
his refolution to build a thoufand flout gallies, 
to redueb the Carthaginians and other marb 
time nations, who might be inclined to op- 
pofe the progrefs of his arms in an intended 
eonqueft of all the fea-coalts of Africa and 
Spain, lying oh the Mediterranean; along the 
‘srhol© lihe - of which the next memorandum 
hisv' ihf entk>n, ^ to . iCanry . , a . broad ^^^a^ 
T^^.,Mgh rbadv as far as Ceuta and Tftn^ 
'gierj-'-^'^^.'©ouvenience of commerce; 'a^d 
more eafy^^fehhhicatibn between "his-, 

;;and fea -'third 

:T'- '' ercding 
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ereftlng of forts, eftablifhing arfenals, 
forming havens,'^ docks, and yards, for build- 
ing and repairing ftiips, at proper diftances, 
throughout his dominions. This fcheme, 
earned into execution, muft have annihilated 
the power of Carthage; and the whole pro- 
ferves decifively to mark the judicious 
policy and comprehenfive grafp of the mind, 
that formed it. 

To bring to a conclufion thefe extended 
ftridlures on the trade maintained with Bri- 
tain on the one hand, and India on the other, 
by^,^e Carthaginians, we have only to fub- 
join7,thffi» aftot' •bravely ft for nearly 

three hundred years to preferve their liberty 
and their commerce againft the incroach- 
ments of the Romans, their empire w^as en-* 
bbfely fubdued, and at length, in the year 
beforeXhrift 146,* its ftately and beautiful 
metropolis was, by the renowhed Scipio 
JEmilianus, burned to alhes. • ' But before the 
Romans could engrofs to themfelves any con- 
fiderable portion of the valuable trade carried 
on through Egypt to India, another powder, 
which, under the protefting wdng of the 
Btolemies, had rifen to an uncommon height 

. . » Appmn ja Fum4s, p.Hj* 'V. * 

of 
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df maritime giorjj was likewif^ to befofednedf 
and this Was the republic of Athens, whofe 
fleets now fwarmed in the Indian feas, jwnd 
' wafted into the ports of the diftant Eusind 
the rich commodities of the Ganges; 

THE ELOUEISHING COMMEECE OF lifDtA#, 


IN' THE EEMOTEST PEEIODS, PEOVEI> 
EEOM THE INSTITUTES OF MENU- ' 


I’|eviofsuy^ .bpwdm#, 
pryeypf tie (JpeeW 


^0glfilWlmlnd‘ Britain, we ought to 
coiificlcr in a more particular manner than we 
already have, the progrefs made by the In- 
dians therafelves in navigation, Avhom the. 
number and magnitude of their rivers, added 
to their vaft inland commerce, muft . have 
made very early expert in that fcience- The 
beft guide we can take with us during this 
retrofpect upon the ancient commercial tranf* 
actions of India, as well on the continent as 
by fea, is the book fp oftenmentioned before, 
|||| &|litutes of Menu, the date of which, ip 
aii Sp^l^ndiory difeourfe, Sir William Jone? 
has aftronomical obfervatiohi^f,#o 

about thh before Ohrifl^ and 
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In that book we find numerous rules laid 
down, and cafes adjudged, that probably 
refer to many Cfiirituries preceding even that 
temote peiiodi The two following ftanzas of 
chap;^,tiNE! oighth, OB' i-uoieAtcrEE, abo 
Duty ot KiBGSjiwilldemonftratembow 
important a light the great legiflator of India 
feonfiddred the commerce of that empire, and 
how minute and unwearied ought to be the 
attention paid to it by its fovCreign. The 
tiunflation, it Ihould be remembered, is, 
throughout, ftricSlj and ferupuloufly verbal, 
fo that the reader cannot fail of being in pof- 

inewng of Menu, and 
it may be addeS, did any 
editor contrive to give to a verbal trahllataoiit 
not only fuch perfpicuity but fnch unexam^ 
pied elegance* 

. “ With vigilant carC ilbould the king exert 
himfelf in compelling merchants and mechanici 
to perform their refpe^ive duties, for, when 
fuch men fwerve from their duty, they throw 
the world (that is, a great commercial empire) 
into confufion.” Inftitutes, p. 243 j 

“ Day by day muft the king, though en-* 
^ged in forenfic bufinefs, cohfider the great 
objedt of public meafures, and inquire into the 
ftate of his carriages, elephants, horfes, and 
(.‘."voi.. vii U ■ cars# 


care, his conftant revenues aud^ueceffary ex- 
peiifes, his mines of precious metals, or gems, (a 
proof that the Indian fovereign had fuch 
. mines,) and his treafury.” Ibid. 

In truth, the Indian fovereigns had no 
final! ftiraulus to attend to their duty in thus 
infpeifting commercial concerns; for their pro- 
fits ai'e faid, in another place, to have been a 
twentieth part of the profit of every thing fold. 
The toll-gates, for the paffage internally of 
caravans of merchandize^ feem to have been 
paimero.iistin .ea^, 
eplledited.. -.tlrp utinoft ■ for, '' by 

J^^jStifeUfracfe of tliat chapter of the code, 
it is cnadlcd, that 

. “ Any buyer or feller, who fraudulently 
paffes by the tolhoffice at night, or any other 
, improper time, or who makes a falfe enume- 
ration of the articles bought, fliall be fined 
eight times as 7nuch as their value.” P. 240.' 

“ Let the king eltablifli rules for the 
fele and pin, -chafe .of all marketable things, 
having duly confidered whence they come, 
Ap iMPORTEn and, xf exported, whither 
puft be.fent; .how feng they, have been 
■ lyi^ jmay be :^ned by thipmt. a&d 
i.'-lwn expended on them," _ 

; ;^.£ *-> V-tj i:: , ■ 

Once 
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** Once in five nights, or, at leaf!:, every’, 
fortnight, according to the nature of the com- 
modities, (that isi tvhether they will keep or 
not,) let the king make a? regulation for mar- 
ket*|5gSfeei ’''hi the experienced 

men:” and this feems to have been the' ge- 
neral practice of Eallern fovereighs, for Pliny 
tfells us, that, at Ocelis, oti the coaft ofi Arabia, 
the great mart, whither the Indian and Egyp- 
tian fleets annually failed to barter the com- 
modities peculiar to their country for the 
myrrh and frankincenfe of Arabia; the king 
of.^tha;t country alfo fixed the price of all the 

. whether im- 
ported or exported ; and he ih 

of this afiertion, that, in confequence of the 
high duties impofed on cinnamon at that port, 
thht precious commodity rofe to fuch a high 
price at Rome, that a pound of it fold for one 
thoufand fefterces, or about eight pounds 
fterlin’g.*' ' " ' ■ ' 

' Let all weights and meafures be well af- 
certained by him; and, once in fix months, 
let him re-examine them” P. 241. 

Thefe paflTages afford irrefragable evidence 
of the very rigid attention anciently paid to 

^ Plinii Nat Hift* lib. xij. cap. 19, 




the tiding concerns of India, and tlie tradfe 
itfelf, being of fncb bigb antiquity, muft pme 
livery interefting to. the commercial reader* 
The tolhprices at tlie different ferries on the 
Indian rivers are then ftated with equally 
minute precifion.- 

The toll at a ferry is- one pana for an 
empty cart; half a pana, for a man- with a 
load; a quarter, for a beaft ufed in agricul- 
ture, or for a vroman; and to eighth, for an 
nnbaded'tean/^s. Ibid* i ■ " ,■ 

- ^ . Wqggto^ , gll||* 

their value; 

..iwat & eniq^ty veffels and bags, ^nd for poor 
men ill-apparelled, a very fmall toll fliall be 
demanded." Ibid. 

Ill the following article refpeding freight^ 
sg€f there is a remarkable palfage, which 
greatly arrefled the attention of the tranflator, 
finee it decidedly proves that 1200, if not 
1 500, years before Chrift, the Indians, not lefs 
than the Phoenicians, navigated the vaft 
'.•;i^pcanr . Jt';iS'asf<dlows: 

For -a lopgiiaffage,. fhe freight muft |)q 
med to pltoes and tirpe; but t^is 
of -paflages up 
iivem:'-i^>.tEArT.HERB ca]sf,be,np, 
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. ^ Whatever fliall be broken in a boat, bl' 
the fault of the boatmen, fhall be made good 
bj thofe men ’'coUedtivelj, each paying his 
portion/f 1 'Ibid, 

'' n?le, ordained fot ftich as pafs rivers 

m 'boats, relates to the cnlpateie negle<St of 
boatraeaa on the v^ater; in the pafe of * inevi- 
table acddeatt, thet^ oah be no damages re* 
covered.” Ibid, 

It is not, however, only the freightage ne>* 
ceffary to be paid for carriage of goods by 
fea that is thus particularized, for, in another 
l^fce, we. find a law relating to tlie intereft 

,,,by mutual agree? 
ment, bound to |jay''fi>r'i^"hOim»bditty ex* 
ported, ' 

^ Whatever intereft, ar price of the rilkj 
ftiall be fettled between the parties by men 

WEIL ACQUAiMPTEO WITH SEA-VOTAGES, 

or journies by land, with times and with 
|>lac€^j fiich inteiei: flaall have legal force” 
P. fl'O, 

If the reader Ihould be anxious to know 
what were the articles bartered in this traffic, 
J anfwer whatfoever a great, flourifhing, and 
eftabliflied, empire could produce, and many 
which it did not prodni^; as gold, filver, lead, 
oopper, and tjh; articles of commerce which 
i':: - ■ F 3 they 
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they feem to have poffelTed immemoriallj, 
and in great, abundance, when the reft of the 
world was but very (cantily fupplied with them. 
As to precious gems, diamonds, rubies, and 
pearls, th^y were the native growth of their 
own rich country j the firft came from the 
mines of Soumelpore, on the Adamas river ; 
the fecond from thofe of Pegu; the third from 
the celebrated fifheries on the Ihprea -of the 
Peninfula and Ceyldne. The fame luxuriant 
and fertile ifoih alfo produced to< the Indians 

ivroods* that grow in the 
s and gardens of Afia, though 
not in the unbounded plenty in which they 
required them for various ufes, facred and 
civil >?ifof the magniftcent temple, and the 
Iplendidrfmiaoe. ^ .i 

Many of, tfeefe latter# therefori^ were coBr 
ftantly imported from Arabia to cherifti the 
neveivdying fires that blazed on the altars of 
their deities for only the moft coftly aroma? 
■tics, inflamed by a profufion'of rich gums 
.p^d-^ri|ied;hutt©r,.are:there' allotted to feed 
flames .EMedicinalidruga, ,,alfEh 
■ -of t|t|‘)BW^^pow^ful,0j6ficacy, and pe|%||w'/ 
' 'of the -^lte%ldnd,- were the fpontanetoipls^irc 
■,.p|‘ dieirpiofe. ftjdv 

' ?hin. 
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izoin,' floras, gura4ac, they imraemorklly' 
drove a, fioMEfftiing trade;' ami the ai(<es, the 
mutk, theifpfk^tel.v the civet, and the cam* 
phire»<e£3-iidia| are^^l^ilj^n|i'valled . I’he co ni- 
!the f0rmeit\’fvifet|>ftncipal}y carried 
on through the Northeiti foobah of C abul, a 
M^cm ever famoas for 'dts aromas and the 
rich, botanical ftores ofl every fpecfies winch its 
delicious climate produces, and in wliieli, in- 
dependent of its general commerce, it main^ 
tained an extenflve provincial traffic vith Pcr- 
fia: the latter were, in general, the pi wducrio^is 
: warm Xouthern provinces and tlie i 
!#ri»'y®t^,w^^,|H,apundantly ex- 
ported to tlie Weft, .-.'rf®' ; 

If, turning over the pages of the fame vo- 
I«jaiei,»t.#e- examine the mechanical arts and 
ittfittite manufactures.' of this ancient nation, 
we find them engraving dn the hard eft ftones, 
and. working in the moft difficult metals;, 
giving''th8;;m<A teauftftdcpbMfh ta the dia- 
mond^ an art fuppofed not to be known till 
the 15th century; inchafing in gold, and 
Working in ivory and ebony, with inimitable 
elegance, c In weaving, fpinning, and dying; 
in all the more ingenious devices apjiertaining 
to the refpedtive occupations of the joiner, 
cutler, the mafon, the potter, and the Ja*^ 
w;;.,;:.. V 4. ' panner; 




panner; in <a*cuting tfee mnft tnrioiBt^biiiet 
nnd filligree workj, in driiJwing birds, fltwerej^ 
nnd fruits, from the book of nature witih s«fef 
quifite precifion; in painting thofe beautiful 
chintzes annually brought into Europe, that 
glow with fuch a rich variety of colours, as 
briMant as they are lafting; in the fabrication 
of thofe ornamental vafes of agate and chryfr 
tal, inlaid with the richeft gems, that con# 
ftitute fo large a portion of the fplendid merT 
eh^dl^ of . ifedia with thp 

■ a diuaile hand, . 

what people on earth, in thofe remote or in 
thefe modern times, has ever vied with the 
Indians? «’ 

What polifhed nation is not, or has not 
been, indebted, to the loom of India, and the 
labours of the Indian mechanic, :fbr the 
choiceft rarities of houfeholddurniture, and 
apparel of the fmefr and moft fplendid tex- 
ture — Her rich callicoes, plain or flowered, 
applied to a thoufend domeftic and perfonal 
iB#®«both in Europe and Afia;— ‘hey gold and 
filv#|^^ades;^— S[.nd hey carpets' nnd',M 
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eVet* fiiperior to all others^jf not in this 
defign, at leaft in the dazzling luftre of the 
colours, ahandaht proofs of thefe affer^ 
tioaji. ? 5Whcf has nosl bcgrdt of the lhawls of 
of the -fine ftimptiious vefts, 
and gaudj fafties, made in India, and of the 
ex^inifite finenefs of their muflins/efpeciaily 
of thofe curious robes, of this delicate manu» 
iadtuie^ appropriated to the ufe of the ful* 
tanas of the court of Delhi, while Delhi had 
a court; woven with fuch elegance, that the 
whole drefs might be drawn through a fmall 
fpte^d on the grafs, on ao* 
,tlirea;ds, were 

fcancely vifible tothe eyef . ■'J^O'wliafe^Skiiopww 
nation has not the loud thunder of the Britifh 
navy/ptwilaimed the excellence of the iklh* 
of Bengal; and what Afiatic army has 
hot had itSf futy in battle increafed by th© in-» 
fpiriting fomes of its opium, not exceeded by 
^‘h^ prodaoedin l%ypt? ttow would the 
tabje of luxury have been fpread, not only in 
pur times, but In thofe of Greece and Rome, 


ilow great and general was the cqnfumption, previous to that pro- 
hibitioAj of this commodity, may be learned from what i§ recorded lit 
poftlethwayte on this article, relative to the cargo of the Ta-vdibock, 
^hich brought 9000 pieces of damaik only, independent of other forts 
of wrought filk, each of which being worth at market gl* or more, the 
opiy aiiiopited to 'aear 00,9094 ^ 

- ' Bd 





had it not been for the aid wMeh cuiinaiy fkill 
has received from the pepper, the nutmegs, 
the cloves, the ginger, the mace, the cinha» 
mon, of the tropical regions of India ? Add: 
to this, their rich fweetmeats and preferves of 
all kinds, their fruits dried or green, the anana, 
the mango, and many others, of fuch exqiii- 
fite flavour and poignancy, that the appetite 
ranges among their endlefs variety without 
danger of being fatiated or difgufted. • ^ 
f,'liialfpei^';t0f&e 'vatiom/artieles of whiie|>' 
'Iheif thriving 

manner marked: 
theiahtive ingenuity and tafteof a people, one 
order of wliom are entirely devoted, from their 
infancy, to mechanical employ and ;mahu^ 
labour, aild thofe articles weres at! once, ele-i 
gant in fabneation -and infiniteiiti number. 
Among thefe may be reckonedrbutidtttfllm'fc 
kets made of thofe flexible reeds,: with which 
the banks of their rivers and marfliy grounds 
abound in wonderful variety ; various fpecies 
^iaeantiftd pottery of the more ’elegant fcind^ 
i^^'feme evOn fcented; an infinite affortment 
fhbri'catod OfiiVbf^,' qnd; what 
'we fiMf|ma&er-ofi-|^ ; ■ •light-'fdreens, richly 
gilded, 'i^S^^inted with , the ’ihbft' 

.loqrs; fgfis'Sifimbrehas 
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tiful feathers of the numerous tropical birds 
that flutter in tlieir forefl;s j^nd 'earol in their 
groves ; mufical Inftrunjents adapted to every 

feftive, folemn 

fljjplsantivje, from the dreadful refonance of 
the toin-tom to the fprigh% air pf the vena 
thefe, an<| a thoufahd^flier 
' minuter articles, which if^ would be tediuuf ;tei 
enumerate in this place, the Indians^ in pe^ 
riods to which European chronology fcarcdy 
afcends, carried on, and .flill maintain, an 
extenfive and vigorous traffic. 

be thought to have exag- 
laiph'-tifetis aC€punt;ijO^,the varied 
and extenfive trade of anef©iiidyfes;^‘i&^'' 
now defcend to fome particular ftatements 
aadi from the volume, cited before,, 

!^hich will fully prove the truth of the pre* 
ceding aflertions. .) I ftiall, alfp, for the don- 
vepiepce of 4he; reader, continue to be pre^ 
dii^j'ia^c^rajlerid'.'referdug Id the pages which 
and toil begin' with mentioniUg two 
or three articles on wliieh I fliall have oc- 
Cafiop to difcourfe more at large hereafter^ 
■wlipn; difcuffing certain p^s ef the trade of 
India with i^rita^p ip rpt^erp periods. The 
of tl^efe is, 



fei;. . 


iXJG A K, 



were accuixomca 

fugar ftom the caoe, which anciently grew 
and ftill grows in In wiant abundance m their 
country, and was, probably, thence tranl* 
ported into Qur WeftJndia fettlements ; but 
toew how to draw from the melafies 
l^iu*#ntipiriti Bke thcdiciuor 

where it is laid. 

^'inebriating liquor may be conlidered as 
of three principal forts; tha-t extracted froin 
PEEGS oESUGAE, thatejctraaedfronibruifed 
lice, and that pxtraaed from the doweis of 

Ae Madhupat as one, fo- $11; they lhaU 
not be tailed by the chief of the twice-born ; 
that is, the Brahmin, who, according to thp 
teceived notion of prse-exillence in India, is 
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fof this prohibition^ at leaf!: in Tndia^ % 
left, when in a ftate of Intoxication, he fhould 
pronounce fome fecret phrafe of the mjfte- 
rious yfd% Thenc^t^e 

IHPIGO AND dyed COnyONS. 

That the merchants of India, alfo, in that 
early period^ drove a traffic in Indigo is cer- 
tain, fince, in the fame book, when Menu 
is enumerating the fpecies of commodity in 

S ’ * h it is lawful for a diftrefled Brahmin to 

for- 

feidi^en 'him } ' aha infeed'^om fijat yery paff 
fage we may collect many bthel* 
forming a part of the domeftic and foreign 
|j^e of India. 

Am ong the various kinds of merchandize 
alfo there enumerated, but prohibited the 
Brahmin to trade in, if diftrefe fhould drive 
him to derive his fufteHance from commerce# 
are different fpecies of cloth, made of wool,, 
or of the bark of trees, dyed of a red colour, 
and thefe are repeatedly fpecifted in fo par-, 
ticular a manner, that we have the ftrongeft 
reafon to conclude they had obtained from 
the Fheenicians fome information concerting 
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the rich dye for which Tyre was celebrated 
throughout the Oriental world, and which, 
in fadt, confifted oif a deep dark red. The 
pafiage in queftion particularly fpecifies 

“ All woven cloth, dved red, cloth made 
of Sana, of Cflruma bark, and of wool, even 
THOUGH NOT DYED rEd,^’ as prohibited the 
mercantile Brahmin. 

In reality, this is by no means the only evi- 
dent remain of the connection anciently fub- 
IMrhg, between the TyriaDs and Indians that 
Bfey;-be'. difcbVered hi 

twona^dnii*' '■^S%imdmoriar 
4Aitf^'^S>ti'fbdd''in India, of women facri- 
ficing themfelves to the manes of their de- 
ceafed hulbands, may be difcovered iii the 
conduct of Dido, wife of Pygmalion, king of 
Tyre, who, rather than devote herfelf to the 
embraces of a' fecond hulband, publicly af- 
cended the funeral pile. 

Befides the above-mentioned articles, for- 
bidden the Brahmin, it was unlawful for him 
to deal in “ gems, fait, cattle, human flaves," 
(that ancient but difgraceful traffic !) “ medi- 
blM;.#sJgs," and, dniong others, the baneful 
clal^^ ppiibnous herbs; (for fhe bid Ip.- 
dians fe^fes-'to ,hate been well ’fkilled--in*^®" 
^ ' Ions;) he wdS^.forbiddpn to fell ; ;'hfdnj'1|^dy, 
■tvi’A . ‘ '■ ' "/ ' 'wax, 
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▼ax, perfumes, SUGAR, NiLi or indig©!^ 
and lac;” P. 300. 

. , 

PEp0iG¥S STONES, .PEARLS, ME- 
- ' TALS,' TVOm^^m Scc. 

The above lift of prohibited articles from 
fo authentic a fource is extremely importatit 
in an inveftigation concerning the commerce 
of a country in fuch very remote aeras. But 
in another paftage, on the purification of ar- 
ticles ufed at that time in diet and in drefs, 
t^»«^i|^tett«r:»|j: 0 !duced to a knowledge 
of their great advance asA; 

fadlures ; for, as to their fciences, they will 
become an article of feparate confideration 
llffeafter, while the curious enumeration of 
their fuperftitious cuftoms, as to clothing and • 
diet, will not fail to excite wonder and gratify 
curiofity. With refpedt to utenfils ufed. in 
dietidt is obfervedj ‘ ' 

Of brilliant metals, of gems, and of every 
thing made with ftone, (as pots or vafes,) the 
purification ordained by the wife is with allies, 
water, and earth.” P. 137. , 

“ A golden veflel, not fmeared, is cleanfed 
■with water only; and every thing produced 

'in. 


In watfer* as comlA^s or pearisj and etrerf 
ftony fubftancej and a filver veiTel, riot en- 
chafed.” Ibid. ' ' 

“ Frorii a jun^ion of water and fire arofe 
gold and filver; and they two, therefore, are 
beft purified by the elements whence they 
fprang ” Ibid. 

“ Veffelsof copper^ irorii brafsj PEWTER^ 
Tin, and LEAD^ may be fitly deanfed with 
afhesj with acidsj or with water.” Ibid. 

“ The purification ordained for all forte of^ 

.lykinids, IS .'.by 

watef ; *^r Wooden utenfds, by plan* 
ing them.’^ Ibid. 

“ For the facrificial pots to hold clarified 
butter and juice of the moon-plant^ by mb* 
bing them with the haftd, and wafliing them, 

* at the time of facrifice.” P. 1 38. ' 

“ Leathern utenfils, and fuch as are made 
with cane, muft necelTarily be p.urified in the 
fame manner with clothes; green vegetables, 
jpoots,* and. fruit, in the fame manner with 


Ibid.-,^ 


ilk and woollen fruff, with faline earths? 
blankets from Nepaul, with pounded art/hfasi 
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tiie fruit of the bilva; inantleS of ^iittnaij 
with white muftard-feeds Ibid. 

“ Utenlils made of Ihells or of horn^ of 
bones of df itory, ^ mult* be cleanfed by hiiii 
who knows the lawj - as^ mantles of cjhumd 
hfe purified." Ibid. ' 

-In page 2fii, we find punifiihietits ptdained 
^ for mixing impure with pure commodities, 
for piercing fine gems, as diamonds or rubies^ 
and for boring pearls of inferior gems im- 
properly” 

How feverely indeed they ptmiflied fraud 
fia and with what jealous vigilance the 

Indians gfi'afdOd ftOm alloy that gold 

which they received in fiicfif plenty Ifpth all 
quarters of the known World, will be etident 
from the following fevere lawj which may be 
|;ivdh as a ftriking fpeCimen of the unrelefat^i 
ing afpedt of Hindoo juftiCO. 

“ The feller of bad grain for goodj or of 
good feed placed at the top of the bag, to ' 
conceal the bad belo^v, and the deftroyer of 
known land-markSj muft differ fuch corporal 
punilliment as will disfigitre them;" as, for" 
inftahce^, depriving them of their eyes or 
hands. P. 283. . 

“ But the moft perniciotis of all deceivers 
is agoldfmith, who commits frauds; the king 
TOI-iVI. ifliall. 


fliall order laim,to be cut piecemeal with ra- 
zors” Ibid. , ' -j, ■ .. - . 

The duty of a Bice, or merchant, is thus 
fummarily recapi®ated towards the clofe of 
chapter the ninth : 

1 “ Gf gems, pearls, and coral, of iron, of 
wpven cloth, of perfumes, and of liquids, let 
him well know the prices both high and 
low.” P. 287. 

‘‘ Let him be {killed likewdfe in the time 
and manner of Towing feeds, and in tlie bad 
^Or, good , qu^tieS;_of 

meafuring 

^i|“w©i|hihg.'^ fhid. 

“ The excellence or defeds of commodities, 
the advantages and difadvantagesof different 
regions, the probable gain or lofs on vendible 
goods, and. the means 6f breeding cattle with 
large augmentation.” Ibid. 

. « * Let hirh know the juft wages of fervants, 
the various dialeds of men, the bcft way of 
keeping goods, and whatever elfe belongs to 
:»laitphafe and jWg-” P. ,2^8. 
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A RETEOSPECTIVE VIEW TAKEN OF THE 
GRADUAL PROGRESS OF THE INDIAN 

I ' rfe * ^ ^ , 

^ >-#1^ s t 

; OTHER ORIENTAL NATIONS ' IN 

SHIP-BUILDING, WITH STRICTURES ON 
' THE FORM AND EQUIPMENT OF THE 
ANCIENT VESSELS. ' '• 

1 HAVE already obferved, that the great 
livers of India, as well as the vaft number of 
them, interfedting the country as they do in 
■Every^ojOhble diredlion, and man}’^ of them at 

the Nile, 

overflowing their banksi and ' f^tilh^ing the 
foil, muft A^ery early have had the efiedl to 
make the Indians acquainted with the art of 
navigation, efpecially as it was on the banks 
of thofe rivers, as well on accountbf fuperfti- 
tious motives as for the convenience of inland 
■commerce, that the firft Indian cities were 
eredted. Their firft efforts in this way were, 
doubtlefs, confined to voyages up and doAvn 
the Ganges and Indus, and their veflelsj pro- 
bably, confifted of that kind of boats, made 
of great canes or reeds, or, as we call them, 
bamboos, which grow plentifully on the banks 
of the large rivers, and in the fens and marflies 
. ivv ' ^ X 2 ' of 


df Itidia, and with which, clofely compat^ed 
together, and probayj covered, like thofe of 
the old Biiton;S, with jaw hides, according to 
Diodorus Sictilus, the Indian monarch, whom 
the Greeks have recorded under the name of 
Staurobates, formed a fleet, to the number of 
feur thoufand, to oppofe the fleet of Scmira- 
mis on the Indus * In this engagement,, 
however, the former was unfuccefsful, and the 
feafon^feems to hate b^en, (for I am inclined, 
nfadet . cestaio JiMtatiotts, to admit - the f^bf 

that the Aflj.- 
fdvbreign had engaged her Phoenician 
fubjedts, who were more expert mariners 
than the Indians, to build that fleet* and 
diredtjite ept^ations agahift the unpradtifed 

Of the fbipS'that compofed this fleets aftiet 
all, no very magnificent idea can be fomied* 
fince it was buih in detached pieces on the 
©0#s(rf Cyprus, Syria, and Phoenicia, and 
pofted thence, ^ on the backs of camels, to 
and' with, refpe^ to the rofd-xxm*-' 
covered with leather,, fo- often 
tn^i^dii^JjAiove, as belonging both% 'h>' 






or. »d Suidas^ • ad, 
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old Britons and Indians, with whatever con* 
tempt wfe- may look upon them, they were 
certainly the only ones made ufe of by allna* 
tiOBSi,i«iEcept the' 'a'dtenturous maritime race 
of Bhmnicia, during the early periods of the 
world. We have no account of any others 
being anciently ufed in the river»*bf Ethiopia, 
Egypt, and the Sabman Ambiaj and it is on 
this account Virgil a0igns to Charon, the itef 
fernal ferryman, a boat made of materials of 
the fame kind ; 


'^neiid VI, 414. 

j }4- 

In tmth, thefe boats themfelves were a great 
improvement on the Ample floats, compofed 
of rafts bound together with thongs made of 
the finews of animals, that formed the firft 
lianfports.. Xhejyf ere built hollow to refem.T 
the: canoes, which, confifling of the trunks 
of trees, excavated by fire, ferved to convey 
tlie primitive race of men, the larger floats 
did their articles of barter. Hides, doubtlefs, 
liardened and prepared with great care, feivf 
as a flieathing to thefe veflels, and ovpf all 
jsras probably fpread a coat of rofm, or pitchj 
‘ ' x'3 
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more firmly to fecure them/againft the pene- 
tration of the water. The Greeks, at leaft, 
we know were aceuftomed to fortify the ont- 
fide of their Teffels with pitch, mixed with 
rofin, which gave them a dark appearance* 
and. hence, in Homer, they are uniformly de- 
nominated fJLsXoiivm, or black, lire Romans 
in fucceeding ages improved on this practice, 
and fet the fiidt example to pollerity of flieath- 
ing veffels with metal^ though this fad; is not 
generally known; but I fliall prefent it to the 
reader on'll^ authori^' -Isockv liidiOf'itt' 
hisHl^df^ bf Whvl^tidn, prefixed to Harris's 
Voyages, informs us as follows; “ Leo Rap- 
tifti .Alberti, in his Book of Architecture, 
lib. V. cap. 12, has thefe words: But Trajan’s 
fhip having been weighed out of the lake of 
Riccio, at the very time while I was com- 
piling this work, vrhere it had laid funk and 
neglected for above thirteen hundred years ; 

, I obferved that the pine and cyprefs of it had 
Ihfted molt remarkably. Oil the outlide, it 
w^ built with double planks, daubed over 
' pitch, caulked with linen rags, 
and hicf all a ftieet of lead fafiened on with 
little nails. Raphael Vollaterr^ri^ 

In his GCb^^hy, feys, this fhip'was wei^i^d 
.pp by tfie pardihai Bfo^ribiCkR: 

■ ' lotina, 


lonna. Here we have caulking ^nd flieathing 
together above fixteen hundred years ago; 
for I fuppofe no man can doubt that the 
flieet of lead nailed oybt the outfide with cop- 
per Shils was fliekthiog, .and .that in great 
perfe<9:ion, the.copper nails being ufed rather 
than iron, which, when once rutted in the 
water with the working of the fliip, foon lofe 
their hold, and drop out.”’ 

A race conttantly refiding on the banks of 
rivers, who were pofleffed of fuch vatt extent 
of fca-coatt, and who, probably, in part, fup- 
ported; themfelves by fiftiing, could not fail of 
oble#f lit #hat .n^^^j^'.and^ with what 
hgility the tenants of the watery element urged 
their way through that element. The remarfe , 
of Pliny, therefore, that their fins fuggetted to 
them the firtt notion of oars, and the tails of 
birds, with which they viewed them diredt 
their flight through the pathlefs air, the ufe 
of the helm,* is founded in reafon and proba- 
bility. The attempt to collet the aid of 
the winds, by expanding a fail, to accelerate 
their progrels on rivers^ and in creeks^ mutt, at 
firtt, have proved a hazardous, and, in man^ 
inftances, a fatal, experiment But, in thi^ 

f Pliuix Nat Hi’lt Hb, p*5$i* ■ " ■ 

s 4 inttance. 
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rated upon them as in the former, and from 
obferving how the feathered tribes, by 
paiiding their wings, and catching the fiill 
gale, were borne along through the fields of 
Esther, they learned to give the fame aid to 
their flijps, gliding through the tracklefs 
water. The referablance of a ftip with fails 
to monfirous birds, , with their pinions 
tended, infeded the minds of all the ancient 
poets and mythologies, and in this fancy we 
hnd.’;dhe or^in. of '^1 tho 
grithns.-.-anj^' rhlppdTgisftjs f fo ' the winged 
dragons- of TriptoJcmus, and the dying fteed 
Pegafus, the offspring of Neptune: thefe wero 
only fhips with out-pread fails, in which the 
daring adventurers failed on their refpedtive 
expeditions, and aftonilhed by theirmaval ex- 
ploits an ignorant and credulous age. . 

In the infancy of navigation, indeed, no 
fliips had more than one maft and one large 
fail; but convenience, added to increafmgex- 
•^rience, brought into ufe a variety of both, 
l^^retjpedtivemapiesar© recordedby Schef-» 
ill# )rhinh npod pot be recapitulated in 


In tbe progrefs of this invoftigation hitherto* 
the extreme remotenefs of the aara, reaching 
up to the birthvof man and the dawn of 
fcienq%;?||f|S pretexted any attempt to fix the 
' period in chropolpgical hiftory to 
which the different improvements in nautical 
fcience, civil and military, belonged. But 
fmee, by fome authors of repute, the fleet of 
Semiramis has been confidered as the |irft na-t 
val effort, and it is certainly one of the earlieff 
recorded on the page of hiftory, it becomes 
neceffary to jftate, with as much certainty as 
Tfp raaj be able, that period. And here we 
CahWt that the mra' 
pfligried to tlmt invafidny'lh^If&er^Ch^^ 
Jogy, is much too low. in die annals of the 
world ; and the miftake has, probably, arifen 
jfcom there liaving flouriflied feveral Aflyrian 
fovereigns, who bore that celebrated name. 
According to that chronologer, this , memo- 
rable event took place about the twelve hun- 
dredth year before Chrift, which approaches 
r^erynear the period affigned, by Sir William 
Jones, to the collecting into a regular code 
the Iiiflitutes of Menu. But ihofe Inftitutes 
reprefentthe Indians as a nation already well 
fkilled in maritime affairs, and report cafes 
adjudged relating to adventures at fea. Qn 
-.V ' ■ ^ _ that- 


that account, the more ancient date feems to 
me to be preferred, which places the event 
back five centuries nearer the flood. In truth, 
the Argonaut had performed their celebrated 
expedition half a century before the fii-ft- 
mentioned asra, and the Trojan war had 
already proved the occafion of bringing out 
the moft formidable collective fleet that had 
yet fiiiled upon tlie ocean, confifting of near 
twelve hundred fail, 'of all fliapes and dimen- 
fipns; though it muft be owned thofe who 
navigated th^ Cxhilfited’ 
m^lj^p^C^;‘COtifeeM§ridvldcihg very flowly 
itf ftieif fifogfeis, and ne^’^er daring to venture 
far from the Jhore. Sefoftris, too, it fliould 
be remembered, that Sefoftris, who is faid- to 
have flourilhed above 1 600 years before Chrift, 
had long previous to this period, if Diodorus 
Siculus* may be credited, built, on the Red 
Sea, a fleet of four hundred fliips, for the pur- 
pofe of conquering the maritime regions of 
Africa, and fubjugating India. The immenfe 
Veffel, alfo, of cedar, two hundred and eighty 
cubits in length, decorated with golden orna-. 
inehts oh the outfide, and beautified with 
ftlver within, which the lame prince dedicated 
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to Ofiris, fuppofing there to be any bahs for 
the ftory, argues no , mean proficiency in naval 
architedlure, by a race whofe fiiperftitious 
notions rendered|- them in general hoftile to 
dnt^rpri^es. ,*.It was the invariable 
aim of this monarch, through a long and glo- 
rious rei^, to conquer the violent averlion of 
the old Egyptians, towards engaging in fea- 
coneerns ; and he fo far prevailed as to efta- 
blilli among them an order of mariners. 
Thefe vaft undertakings, however, were cer- 
tainly above the fkill of a people only be- 
g|anipg,,tp cultivate nautical fcience, and we 

alfo, to con- 
clude, that, in carrying them on^r'^y ^d the 
aid of thofe Phoenicians who inhabited l3u- 
msaea and the regions of the Mediterranean 
csoaft neareft Egypt. 

In the courfe of ages, and in the progrefs of 
fcience, the Indians, taught by experience to 
p®0vide veffels! adapted to war as well as do- 
meftic ufe, would naturally improve in the 
art'of ftiip-building, and either by exerting 
their own lively-inventive genius, or by copy- 
ing the Phoenician models, would foon learn 
to fabricate vellels capable of Itemming the 
ftormy billows, of even the Arabian Gulph, 
|he utmoft limit of their maritime excurfions 

fouthward,’ 




fouthward. 

ftrength, and burthen,' they certainly did not 
want in the extedft^e forefts of India 
4ant materials, efpecially in thofe which bor? 
jdered on the rivers Hydafpes and Indus, and 
from which Alexander, in later ages, cut 
down the immenfe quantity of timber necef- 
fary to build the fleet of above two thoufand 
fail, in which Nearchus performed his celcr 
btated voyage thrpugb the Perfian GuiphV'and 
, lap, the-TigiiSj- into Melofrotamia.-, ‘ 

tmpof§ble"tq' '#*116' with any cer-r 
will probably excite in the mo- 
dem mariner no fmall degree of furprife, tQ 
be informed of a circumftance, which, how^, 
ever, is eonhrmed by the unanimous voice ©f 
claffjcal antiquity^ that the firft veffhis fabri-r 
cated by the hurnad race were of a round 
‘ ftn-m ; and Bochart contends, that the fhip 
Argo, being the firft long fhip ever ufed on 
file ocean, was thus denominated from. Arco, 
a Bhcenician word, fignifying hng.^ The 
'author* informs ms, that the, navy of 
fett^fifted of two forts of veffels, the ond, 
fliips, which .they denommafi^ 
GauKi long ftiip, or ^Heys,. 

fbey- 



tlifjy teamed Triremes^ or fliips of three bdnis 
of oars, fuppofed to be of their invention* 
Of thefe, in battley they placed the long veffels 
in ¥hhe" the round veffels formed 

of the fleetiv ha , truth, the firft 
^ips were built round, or rather oval, becaujfe 
thej were intended merely as trarifport-veffels 
and Ihips of burthen, and that form allowed 
ampler fpace for the ftowage of provifions and 
thofe curious mercantile commodities which 
were the objects of mutual barter between the 
inhabitants of Oriental countries.- The tranff 
generally towed along the 
grehiiW(A''wllB-isSkd%as^.^,,J^ cafe at pre- 
tot in moft countries, 
any confiderable inland navigation; thefhipa 
of burden were chiefly managed by Ms*; 
%|iale thofe of war, for the convenience of 
hiofe fwiftly tacking about during an engage-^ 
aaentf and *approaehipg an enemy on the 
were .generally; rowed with oars* 
thefe latter were wholly deffitute of 
fails, but' in that infancy of navigation,, when 
men were lefs dexterous in the ufe of fails than; 
oars, the former were often an incumbrauc^ 
and fometimes, intempefttions weather, or on 
a boifterbus fea^ were even the occafion of 
;di&fter ^d defeat. , The Indians, whofe obf 

ffinate 
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ftinate adterence to oU cdftdiBs and maxims, 

however wrong and. ridiculous, has been more 

than onqe animadverted upon, have not pr<^ 

bably fo far dWiated from the maxims of their 

anceftots in fhip-building, but that we may 

^rcdve in the prefent form of the junks that 

traffic along the coaft of the Peninfula and the 

neighbouring ports of the Indian ocean, which 

are huge unlightly fabrics, almoft as broad as 

they are long, a tolerable fpecimen of their 

■ mann er, and- they are eyidently 

' 

quantities 

In reality, the mercantile race of India had 
never any idea in the conitru6tion of them 
beyond their commercial ufe, nor ever in- 
tended them for longer voyages than at the 
moft to the Gulph of Ormus and the Red 
, Sea. It was the Phcenicians, and their colony 
of jCarthage, who, being obliged to defend 
from Grecian and Roman invaders their- 
.valuable trade and extenfive dominions, car- 
ried to the utmoft point of attainable per- 
Ifeftiohj dn thofe early times, the art of con^ 
frnai^&giatid navigating veffels, whethe'p (|<|d^ 
merciat'.-'tfr" warlike. By them, the-a:^^tet^ 
Tails, whichi^Sa-mahy; 'iafehces,, 
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nothing but hides, fewed together, were ex-- 
changed for 'more flexible ones of linen, and 
the leathern thongs, or cords, ufed for bracing 
them and yaripus other purpofes, for others 
of hemp and flax. By them, too, the old 
• clumij anchors, which fometimes confifted 
only of a large ftone, and fometimes of a log 
of wood, with a quantity of lead affixed, or a 
bulhel of fand, let down to flay the courfe @f 
the fliip, were difplaced for anchors of iron, 
having atfirft one, and afterwards two, teeth, 
or flukes. It is a circumflance too much 
conne($ted with our prefent fubiedl to be 

' I Alii f 1* ' ** ^ 

to Scheffer, cited 

before, the Bortuguefe, af* tl^lr.l^d 
the coaft of Malabar, adtually found the ferft 
fpecies of rude flone anchor in ufe among 
the inhabitants of Calicut, while their veflTela 
themfelves were flat-bottomed, had one maft^ , 
with one triangular fail, and were, in general, 
of , the burden of two hundred tons. With 
refpea to the merchant-fliips ufed at this day 
by the Indians for the purpofe of carrying on 
their export-trade, they are moftly built of 
TEEK, a firm lafting fpecies of timber growing 
plentifully on the mountainous regions of < 
Malabar, and their cables and other cordage 
fre made of the fibres of the nut of thecocoa- 

.. , . ',v tree. 


trefe. , Indfeedi the whole felfel is frequehtly 
formed of planks cut out of that tree, and the 
reader may fee an account of the building 
of one of this fort, By Mateo Polo, who vilited 
India in the igth century, inferted at length 
in the Anciens Relations of M. Renaudot, 
%-ho, from authentic fources of information, 
adds, that this ufeful tree not only “ affords 
materials wherewithal to build a fhip, but to 
load her alfo When ffie is finilhed. The great 
of the trunk ferve for her hull and 
' With the "filaments cfe 




■ the coarfer nuff, and the oil 
extracted from the tree. They load her with 
nuts, both green and dry ; and of the liquor 
they draw from them, which is very pleafant 
and fv?eet, if not kept too long, they make a 
kind of cream, comfits, butter, and an ex- 
cellent oil for wounds.”* This tree is a 
native of the regions that lie within the con- 
fines of the torrid zone,, both of the Eaftern 
and Weftern world, and the Indians of the 
Maldives very ingenioufly employ the fila-' 
mehte of the fame nut in making ftiirts, Ihort 


wefts, articles of light apparel. 

’ :h‘ ; ■ • ' ' . ^ 
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: ' i^liey ufe in rivers, and in lafadin^ 
goods from foreign veffels, large flat-bottomed 
boats, whofe fides aye five or fix feet liigh, 
the of #hicli are very thin, and fewed 

%ith, their' eotdi^e; yielding like 
pafteboard, if they fhould happen, as is fre-' 
queiitly the cafe^ to ftrike againfi; the fliallows 
of the fliore;. for which reafon tHe Engliih 
employ them in preference" to their own ' 

« boats. ' - ■ ' " ' 

To return to the coiifideration of the pro- 
grefs of the Phoenicians ih fhip building. 

Thofe, who invented the trii-emes, would, in 

.PfQceed to the for- 

ihatidh* 'of t|idn{|hlteaiS'‘aM 
greater number of bkikS.idf' oai^,'|jldl‘^il''|^^ 
left to their ambitious ahd daring rivals of 
j^llieeo hnd Rome to build fueh floating 
^fountains as were the galleys, cdiiceming 
which foinetl^ilg will ; be faid'‘ hereafter, Of 
'and 'eien fifti*,. banks of oai^s," 

, ncsiMfeh We fOftd 'ahyootieepfidh how it was 
polliMe to harigate them to any phrpofe of 
utility Thefe orders, dr ranks of oars, were 
ranged^ one above the other, hot direOtly or 
pergendicukrly, as fome have abfurdly ima^ 
gined, but rofe by 'a gradual afeent, each af 
> ;|he back of the other, from the lowefl tothe I 

■''' VI. y ^ -v.fhigheft ■ 



biglieft region of th^ v^ffel. To prevent attri-' 
tion from conftant nfe, the blade, or broac} 
part of the paiv was ^nerallj covered 
plates ^ braJfej bnt, as" this addition woulti 
naturally have the efFeiSt to render the long 
oars ufe4 id the higheft range extremely pon- 
derouLS in the water, it was cuftomary to put 
lead into their handles, by way of counter- 
balancing them. It was alfo the cuftom of 
the ancients to fortify the prow, that ijn- 
i^rt the apcient vefCys, on the 
ftrength of which h) much depended, with 


* ^'^| 3 g;^ppicaihis a^intt the Indians were 
ds armed;* a circtimftance which, if cre- 
dible, fully accounts for her fuperiority ©vfr 
the numerous bnt cane-conftrui6ted barks of 
her enemy. For to thefe prows were faftened 
roftra, or beaks, (jE|ilJ preferving thOia^^^h|ft 
to birds of prey, whofe beaks, or bills, are 
their principal weapon of offence,) and thefe 
were generally fabricated of folid brafs, fpme- 
fhnes to the number of tea, whence iEfcliylusr 

» tb Niffer’s- Chip die epithet 

Witli the ftrong fliarp points o| 
which protruded cojaftdcrably 

, '*'$ti;4asin'Vo<je S^miramis, 
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bfeyoiid the prow, under the .water, they 
affailed, and broke in pieces, the hulls of the 
enemy’s Ihips^ while a fliower of darts and 
javelins annoyed the crew from above, and 
biher terrible ebgines of deftmbtion 
tiled on board the ancient veiTels, and enume-' 
rated by Scheffer j the ^sx<pip, or dolphiri, an 
. immenfe ponderous mafs of lead or iron, caff 
in that form, and thrown with violence into 
the veffel with intent to fink it; the a^etys?, 
harpagines< or vaft iron harpoons, for pene- 
trating and rending it, the great naval ballifta 
pjr machines for hurling ftones and 
' w# .long fey the- 

fike inffruments ufed for 
and cables, all acting together, contributed 
to render a naval ednflidt in ancient, fcareely 
. Idli tremendous than in modem, periods*- 
Although fails are here mentioned, yet as w,e 
before ebferved, it was late before they were 
b^hfht to the aid of navigation, and later 
flli‘ wheii tliey came to be made nfefhl. in 
marine 'engagements, from the ignorance of 
the ancients in the mode of rightly managing 
them, at a moment when mifinanagement 
muft infallibly have been attended with de-“ 
feat and ruin. Ships, provided with d^ 
were, therefore, at firft, ufed oni th^ 

< S " ' CMjeafionS, 
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occafions, biit at the fame time, to render 
them more under command, and that they 
might more eafdy tack about in an feftgager 
meat, they >uexe furniflied with two, three, 
and even four, rudders, a circumttanco alike 
perplexing to the Gomprehenfion- of the mo- 
dern mariner : of thefe, two were affixed to 
the fore-deck and ftern ; and the other two 
to the fides.. '^-'i^^fe early engagements alfo 
neceffiarily took, place pear that .flipire from 
. they -.dared'; Botr:-fenture.. far ^by jday, 


m Ihe purpofcs of navigation, 
heaau fu'if to undertake nocturnal voyages, 
and Itccr their courle, after the fame 
as tlic Arabian and %riaii merchants had; 
long ; directed: theirs^ througli t|ie:fatidy de- 
ferts of their refpe^tive Coiintriesj, by theiipit 
of certain brilliant conilellatioi is, whofe fti’ong- 
and eonilant lull re invariably pointed out the 
polar- regions of the heavens. Then fit was 
^at; tl,!cy boldly expanded the various fail, 
Ippg .apd- diljigen'W obfervation, 'bei-_ 
"^t3^»g^i.a-cg«ai’nted. wkli the. trade-winds tliat' 
bloitvg^P^ij^ly , inklie -equatorial 'regions, 
united . Ik ^ the , trade , of diftant 


of Britain for the gold of Ophir and the 
pearls of India. 


/I 


IINT eOstMSJaOE CARRIED ON 


f , 

'.'.BY THE GEEEKSj WiTIt : INDIA AND 



^ BElTAINj DETAIEBB. ’ • 

' After taking the.preceding view of the 
trade of India, one of the greateft and moft 
populous empires of the world, the eye of the 
hiltorian of Ahatic commerce is, by the couife 

ts, dirc6led to Attica, a 

■ 1 .. . . 

fcarcely to contain 

fquare miles, and in i*efpe6t to population, fo 
little to be compared with the former, that its 
native inhabitants, at no period, exceeded 
fifty thoufand, independent of its flaves, which 
were indeed difpropoftionably numerous, but 
.to be ranked in the dais of citizens. 
Small, however, as were its limits, and na- 
turally barren as was its rocky -foil, the re- 
public of Athens produced fleets fo numerous 
and powerful, as acquired for it the fupreme 
dominion of the oceaffli^ and armies, w|i^ 
ipvincible energy fubjli^fed to its cbhtf'bl 
moft puiffant fovereigns of Afi^* ASife 
T; 3 rccoiiedtipn 



recollection of the 'military ^ gloty ^nfi the 
lore of freedom that exalted this diftii^itufhed 
nation, its unrivalled renown in the nobleft 
walks of geiiius and fcience, and indeed the 
very names of a long feries of celebrated 
ftatefcnen, heroes, and philofophers, unavoid- 
ably kindle in the mind that takes this retro- 
fpedtive farvey, an ardent defire to launch into 
nobler difquifitions than thofe which meTely 
concern their conanierce i that commerce, 
hp:^eyer,, b^ii^ the only allo|te4- 
^e ,mwft 

, tile rating adequacy blithe ti recian pilot, 

JlOy be tempted by the fafcinating fplendor 
of any foreign fubjebt to wander from our 
courfe. I muft, notwithftanding, take per? 
miflSon, previoudj to the fucceeding ftric- 
tures, of repeating my former aSertions in 
relpecft to the Greeks not being the inventors 
of the arts and fciences for which they were 
fo celebrated, though, doubtlefs, they fur- 
prifingly and rapidly improved thofe, the 
principles of which they originally x’eceived 
from their Oriental neighbours, as, for in- 
friw^'j^rpnomy, ch6miftry,'iap.,d navigatimii 
ifhiilfe ail; hbe more’ ekgant and liberaj arts, 
pa^iatingi fimlpturcs ipufic, and defigning, 



ttie light, which beamed upon them from the 
Higher Afia 4nd from Egypt, w'as reflected 
from Gtd^de dpbii Europe; they ^t^ere the 
f0fe|^ in which the rays of Oriental 

^liSs Wcr^ concentrated ; at the fame time 
they were to us the medium through which 
thole rays were tranfmitted. Wd #ebC awed 
by their inajeftic beauty ; ,we were daz^led by 
their tranfcendant luftre; and miftook the 
reJieBed for the pn’mordia/ beam. 

Cecrops, who, according to Diodorus Sicu- 
lus,* with a colony of Egyptians inhabiting 

thp Nile, 'and therefore 
M^kdria, ' Mif the ■ geaerjali^ 

the Egyptians who’ 

from fea-ad ventures, migrated hither fo early 
as the year 1600 before Chrift, doubtlels 
brought with them fuch general elements of 
tlie fcience of navigation as vvere then kno wn 
in the infant world ; and we learn from the 
lariie author, that, when he founded the mo- 
narchy of Attica, (for Attica, though in ftic- 
ceeding ages a republic of the firft note in 
hiftory, was at firft a monarchy,) that prince 
divided the people into four diftin^t tribes, 
cSlled Cdcropis, 4-otochtoh, A6tea, 'and Ea- 
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ralia, ia which he a(fied with remarkable 
conformity to the maxims of the Indian and 
Egyptian legiflatprs, who thus divided the 
nations over wfcom they refpectively ruled, 
Nearly a century afterwards, Danaus failed 
into Greece from the fame quarter, and feized 
on the throne of Argos; while Minos, the 
great Icgiflator of Crete, the limilitude of 
whofe name and laws to thofe of the great 
Menw of India has been remarked by Sir 
’^illiam Jones,* had a nmnerpns ^iia^ .on;^e 
f'^retan j^a. : 

v^dnade-quatc to any 
lifeful piirpofe of defence or commerce, fince 
Daedalus, whom the Greeks, in a well-known 
mythological fidion, have recorded as the firft 
inventor of fails, was not then born. Their 
grand and united ehbrt, the. Argonautic expe- 
dition, did not take place till about 1 150 be- 
fore Chrift. The difpiited objed of that ex- 
pedition is out of the queftion; it is fufficient 
to reniark, that it was the firft fliip equipped 
for war that failed put pf the ports of Greece; 
^#-|||tifefe':da;^s the ypyage.to Colchis was a ' ' 
fh1l|^''afcarcely lefs celebrity than the di'ft.; 
, coTe:^i|h nifere repent periods, of the voyage 


• Itlflfffites of tfee p- 9^ .. . h 
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to India by the Cape of Good Hope. The 
ponfequencePf that expedition upon the ma- 
ritime genius and efforts of all the Grecian 
fueh, that, ih iefs than fifty years, 
ey :were able to furnifh twelve hundred 
hips,, of all defcriptions, to carry on the war 
againft Troy ; and of that numbef the Athe- 
nians alone, according to Homer,* furhiflied 
fifty veffels. . ^ ’ 

; With the deftru<5tion of Troy expired that 
ardor of naval enterprize, which had begun to 
diftinguifh the riling republics of Greece; an 
^of its having in great part 
originatea‘-'.fehf)i *^*ibfei^t-f®uiisie#j.the imme- 
diate impuife of • wMoK' -upda''' 
having ceafed, their conduct was of courfe KO 
influenced by it. No grand naval ex-‘ 
; of . that nation is, for feveral centuries, 
recorded on the page ofhiftory: their mariners, 
during this long interval, were either difperfed 



>=» 


or piratically infefted that element on which 
the daring nautical genius of the former en- 
groffed the traffic, and difdained a rival. 

Tlie ruin of the elder Tyre, near the com- 
mencement of the fixlh century before Chritt, 
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hf the Aflyrian ihcmarch ITehtidsadtigitear, 
malted forthinto a^tionathe dormant 

Athto, to pdffefs the palm of cotoftSillft 
and the foterei'gnty of the ocean. Their pfO- 
^refe, hdweter, in navigation, was necelTarily 
.flow, from the infant ftate of aftronomical 
fcience among them, flnce, as yet,- they only 
knew to fleer the courfe of their veflels by the 
ftars in Urfa Major; a moft uncertain guide 
in ICinofc and hazardous voyages, flnOp that 
^nflnflatiori very imperfe<9dy^ 

B d the ftars in -its €^e*ai|te*llil^*^§'the 
above forty (iegfees from it. It 
till Thales, the inventor, according to 
the Greeks, of the afterifra of the Leflfer 
had returned frotn Egypt, that th^y bfediaad 
acquainted with, and were able to fail by, the 
nndrrihg light of the pole-ftar. That pMlo* 
fophef brought; with Mm the grand pbftti'la- 
tiling together with many other fplendid at* 
tahtments in fcience, from the caverns of the 
Thebais, about the middle of this century, 

• proved to Greece what the Cynofure was 
; ,t|Jf.h|iyi^tion'; the , guiding ftar of its Jex‘t 
• genius. Eromthat'mftant hema^^al. 

to dawa, bht it was not till after 
'tlie invafidftvbf ^Greece by Xerxes, • the 
final annihilation : of eth'iPte by 
: .'-Alexander, 



Alexander, that it reached its meridian. The 
Athenians were not without rivals in thecon- 
teft for maritime dominion; the indefatigable 
race of JEgina, and the voluptuous, yet mer- 
cantile, fons of Corinth, long combated their 
claim to that enviable diftinQ:ion; till, at . 
length, the former being fubdued by the 
Athenian arms direded againft them by the 
" immortal Pericles, and the latter having called 
in the fame power to aid them againft the 
Spartan army, which, under the command of 
A^efilaus, had laid fiege to their fumptuous 
, became triumphant 

tradl 

of the Phoenician veffete, difpla^^thseil^Si^^'' ^ 
of Greece on the ihores of the Caffiterides and > 
ja tji® Gulph of Cambay, 

{TO&rey however, I proceed t© ftate the par- 
' tiailai^ of the iouiifldng trade carried on by . 
this !entef|ai&ag peopte with thbfe remote re* 
-nec^Saty^ I ftiOuld'’ 'notice two 
events^ in producing which the Oreefeg were 
greatly infeumental ; events of great import- 
ance as to their confequence on the commerce 
and kingdoms of the Eaft, but principally re- 
lative to thofe of Egypt and Perfia, to whole ' 
hiftory therefore Lmuft, for a Ihort period, 
the attention of the indulgent tOader. 

■ CUESOE'Y- 
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CURSORY REPLECtlOSrS ON THE ‘EfM;'i:|ED 
NAVAL' CONCERN'S OP THE ANC'iENT 
. , EG^P.JEANS AND PERSIANS. 




I HAVE not liitherto, in any particular 
manner, mentioned the maritime concerns 
of the ancient Egyptians, nor yet of the an- 
cient Perfians, fd|, in fa^t, neidier of thofe 
nalaons : were greatly add^^ed 
^ The, 


IlliiiiMpili 
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them to confider the ocean,- 
probably from fome faint traditions relative to 
the deluge, as the enraged Typhon, the reft-- 
lefs enemy of the .benign Ofiris. I have, 
however^ already obferved, that Sefoftris, 1 600 
years before Chrift, had endeavoured to^con- 
qucr this rooted averfion of the Egyptians to 
naval enterprizOs ; that he contrived to have 
a fleet of four hundred fhips of war on the 

S B G ulph, and that he inftituted among 
nS^nit febje6l& a < marine clafs,- Their 
-rooted religious pi^udices were, doubts 
■' , notthp ody, canfe of their at» 

• " fi,on, tp the Tea and foreign trade;/ for,.3^^y 
;in their oM 'genius,. ^4 M . ■ 

^ r'" i the' 


tbe alicient Egyptians, like’ tiie modern 
bitants of Japan, were interbaliy rich in every 
thing neceffary to their happinefs and conve- 
nience; and, except minerals and fomeparti- 
confttia6d,,(ife^ rites and 

in enbalming the dead, wanted not the luxu- 
ries which foreign commerce introduces. Not 
they w^re* entirely deftitute of that^fpeeies 
of cdmmerce, butjhey fuffered other nations, 
mote' addicted to nautical concerns, to b® 
their fadtors and agents. Able as they were, 
from their lituation, to command the whole 



f .the Red Sea, they relinquilhed 

tothe more. 

adyenthrous '^y/m-and 
and were content to reoewe, . 
haa^#* ;: ^e.,Arabian incenfe lthat burned in , 
the, Indian drugs'' annually 
i^aliowedj upfiby the irapahions jaws of 

the erne-' 
the: fine-:,^fs, fabricated 
’ fnith 7 the<afbet hi the celeirated • plant hali, at 
th^, great? Jljofpbii^ in which- city the manu- 
fai&ureof this;article riTalled,>|f not exceeded, , 
thn 5<ntiquity of thofe of iSidon; the natr&n, 
that, grows fo abundantly ift that country, an^i 
.even at this day fupplies the drops of, Euro- 
pean druggifts ; Jhe -paper formed 

' ' ‘ ' • reed 
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into that temple the full fplendor of its me-^ 
ridian beam; while another of ftill more pro-^ 
digious dimenho]®'' ^as, ■ iii later 
ereae4,oii. the-I‘haros of Alexandria, and fo 
plaG©«iy#.to reflea Ihips approaching Egypt 
‘a;t >, diftance, and imperceptible by the 
e^fibm its loftiefl; pinnacle. ' 

- Unwearied as were the ©xcrtiops of Sefof-^ 
tris, recapitulated above, they were only the 
^nfient efforts- of aft enlarged ^^nd literM 
,l|^nd,ffpftming-at apd trampling downWlgar 
, „,'teMiee-;;itbofo 

i navigated, by the Phoe-i 

Sans. With that prince the projedt of ex- 
tending their power by foreign cpnqufft;.ex- 
. pimd;andalUdeas,of the neceffity of kedpteg 
powerful navy feem to hwe.been erafed 

the raiftda of hi^inQre poMtio fpcneflrofS 

©n the throne of Egypt. If fuch, hpwevef, 
had not been the cafe, there wasone infupera- 
ble-obj^dtion to their maintaining any con- 
fiderable Bavy;_ I mean the above-mentioned 

, '-“|£|^||;';fe^-nt.of timber proper for ks-conftru^idh 
and''repnb, of wdiich the whole country was 
,<|eftit,hte, that , even the ppa-ts^i^ 
!,the Hilfe'f obliged to he fahripted,,j^?f 
of baked-'eafth-gWzed and yartaffhA^.-P^ of 
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rafts fewed together with the papyrus. Hap- 
pily for the Egyptians, the views of thofe 
pacific princes were folely dire(3;ed to the 
eftablifhihent of a vigorous internal com- 
merce between the refpe^ftive. provinces of 
that fertile kingdom ; to 'conftru6ting canals 
for the more fequal diftribution of the , waters 
of the Nile; and railing fttipendous bulwarks 
to fecure the Delta from being a fecond time 
defolated by the ravages of the robbers, 
known to us by the name of the Scenite 
Dynafty, a race Avhofe recorded barbarities 
' ,|p,fiave. been the moft unfeeling ^ 

^ppmnffed pro- 
geny of'MizTairri. " Ih 

iapfe of the Egyptians into their ancient pre- 
judices, no port remained open on all the coaft 
of Egypt for the admilfion of foreign veffels 
for nearly a thoufaiid years', ekcept Naucratis, 
a moft celebrated mart, fituated not very 
rtiUrbte feorh Sais, then the capital of Lower 
Egypt, and which gave its name to one of 
the mouths of the Nile. It was Pfam- 
rnetichus, the firft of that name, wdio, re- 
jeifting the contra(fted policy of excluding 
ftrangers from Egypt, threw open its ports 
to all nations, and ga^e firm fettlemCht 
his allies, the Greeks, who 'were fo in- 
z .ftrumehtal 



VI. 



iframental ia fixing W tbe of; tliafc 

kingdom.^ 

' hi refpeAto tl)e Pprfiaas, they were 
refcainedi l?y the precepts of religion a^d po- 
licy, from engaging in maritime expeditions. 
The element of wafer, not lefs than that ot 
foe, was the objea of their fuperftitious ve- 
neration, and while that fuperftition, made 
them fhudder at tlie idea of polluting it them- 
felves, by any fpeeios ot fotfr, tfoown frotn 
thft flread - of inv.afipn,'frpfo .'C|n^t,^X'' 

by any dnaritime inlet, 
under penalties extremely rigorous. Indeed, 
to, render that event impoffible 
nel of *eir two gres^t. rivers, the Tigris^ 
^ Ike Euphrates, they effeauajly damme4 
ujr the rooatl|s of thofe rivers, with mppefoe 
engipes ;. to remove winch coft Alexander, 
when his fleet, under the command of Ner. 

failed, by the route of the. Perfiaa 
..Qnlphi^ ipto S^etbpofamia, no flnaU portion; 

and; labour.- At length, toufe,d' to-,^; 
‘.'I^^;ii^,;flanger.-by, the accounts 'brought., to. 

' ffre^cSkif' Perfia of -the- patVal- mrmame^ 


^ |3;ero<iotu%;lib.H* 


fitted out by the rifing ftates of Greece, their 
daiintlefs and afpiring neighbours, the Perfian 
fovereigns, broke through the fetters of that 
ancijeht fuperftition, and, by the affiftance of 
t|»e;rBii:0Baiciaiis, and ©'ren* the Greeks them- 
feltes, conftmdted a nai^, and ploughed the 
forbidden ocean. In< this neir projedt, am- 
bition alfo had a considerable fhare^ and it 
was a defire of exploring and conquering the 
weftern provinces of Indian that induced 
Ifetrius to fit out at Cafpatyra, on the 
Indus, the fleet fo celebrated in hiftory, of 
the command to Scylax, a 
exjir!^.-.,qf_dcrs to fail 
dnwntibe current of that 
to obferve the Countries that lay-dn feith»r 
fidnof it; to enter the great ocean beyond it; 
to iCoaft: along the Perfiaii and Arabian ftiore; 
to enter the il^d Sea by the Straits of Babel- 
tpandel; and, finally^ failing, tip that Gulph, 
to J^nd. in and by that route return to 

tbs® capital of Peirfia. Tliis tediouSf and, for 
thofe days^. hazardous, navigation, Scylax 
foccefsfuUy accompliftied in the thirtieth 
month from its commencement, and, arriving 
at the court of Sufa with the defired intel- 
ligence, animated that monarch to an under- 
taking which added fo much luftre to his 
. X 2 cro'wn, 
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crown, and brought fa large an increafe of 
revenue into liis trfeafury. It "'vill fcarcelj be 
expected, after the ample aftronomical detail 
exhibited in the'foriner portion of this volume, 
that a circumftance fo remarkable as that of 
the revenue thus acquired amounting to 360 
talents, the exadl fum of the days of the an- 
cient year, fliould be omitted being noticed 
in this place; more particularly, as it is an 
undeniable proof of 4;he Perfian year being 
Bof at thfirt time reformed-: It is probable, 
tljab f|xpedhion,pf , ' 

t'nib numr-' 
of the reformed year; lince, 
in the pompous inarch of Xerxes, to-difpute 
the empire of the world w;ith Alexander, .the 
number of yontlis clothed in Icaiict robes,? 
tlip'remblem’of the folar fre, arranged with a 
xiew to the fame mythological fiiperliition, 
was three hundred and fixty-live.* It thould 
be alfo remarked, that this tribute from the 
newly-conquered province of India was paid 
while that of all the other Satrapies* 
Tin idver; and tiiat the Indian tri-. 
i^jracoording tollerodptus,. amountn.: 
cd id'^^pfEuboic talents, nearly a third. 
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part of the whole revenue of his other dotni- 
nions, which was 1 - 4,560 Euboic talents, or 
2 , 807 , 437 ^. fterling.* The reafon of its being 
paid in gold rather than filver is properly 
aili^ed by Rennel, frota theAyeen Akbery, 
that “ the Eaftern branches of the Indus, as 
well as fome other ftreams that defcend from 
the northern mountains, anciently yielded 
gold-duft."-f- The value of the ancient talent 
yaried extremely in different countries of 
Afia; if the Indian tributeovas paid in Euboic 
talents of gold, it muff have amounted to an 
irteienfe; fu% and far greater in proportion 

into which 

the Perlian Empire* was' 
not, however, fupppfe the larger' fum men- 
, tioried above to have been the total of the 
revenues' of Perfia, for many of the diftant 
kingdoms, fubje6l to that throne, paid their 
tribute in kind; as for inliance, that of the 
Satrap of Armenia, according to Strabo, was 
twenty thoufand youngs horfes, while the go- 
.vemorof Arabia, the country of aromatics, fur- 
niflied that luxurious court with frankincenfe 
equal in weight to a thoufand talents.:|; 

* Herodotus, lib. iii.; p. feq. 

f Rennel's Memoirs, p. 25. 

I Strabo, lib* ii* p. 530, 
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Independent of the damming up the mouths 
of their great rivers, other impenetrable bar-r 
Tiers againft the eatmnce of ftr'angers on the , 
fide of the fea, and the eftablilhment of a 
maritime comhierce, were eagerly fought after 
by the jealous policy of the Perfian monarchs, 
who, in order to render their country ftill 
more fecure from invafion, were induced to 
leave utterly uncultivated the fouthem region 
of the province of Gedrofia, naturally barren, 
,and fcorched up by the beams of an almpft 
' Along 

j 6t Carmania, 

lies fi’om the Indus quite to the 
Peitian Gulph, no city was, in thofe days, tq 
he feen; no friendly porj; opened its broad 
arms to the ftdrm-beat mariner: it was left iii 
the pofTeffion of enemies more hoftile to the 
h^uman race than even the inhofpitable far 
vages of the dreary Ethiopian coaft, the blaft 
of peftilence, and the defolating fury of far 
mine. It was in thofe defert regions that the 
!s of Semiramis and Cyi’us perilhed, 
|l||l&'Aleshnder-''loft ’three 'parts of' his 
';and ' triumphant ' ‘trPdps. ' ‘ . Of ■ ;ite 
, maritiihe limit, by fiir the greater part was aii 
ufipeopldd-.^ertj'a^ of the inhahit^d 
rniferable •fa^,‘who 

■“-''i’lghl, tlie 


tlie plunder of wrecks, afforded to occatidiidl 
vifitants a dreadful fpecimen of the fterility 
of the couhtiy and the barbarity of the na- 
' thefe ptecautions the Perfian 
foyereigiis not only prevented the Phoenician, 
Carthaginian, Grecian, and other formidable 
imval powers, from penetrating by'that route 
into the heart of Perlia, but kept facred from 
the intrufion of foreigners that vigorous and 
peculiarly lucrative commerce, which had 
been immemorially carried on between the 
more northern provinces of their empire and 

which, in this furvey of 
is highly de- 

_ our dtteft'tioiii ' 

In the geographical part of this work*, 
vok i. chap. 3, when fpeaking of Candahar^ 
a city faid to have been eredted by Alexartderj 
in all probability on the feite of one ftill more 
ancifehb to have been fo denominated 
'Bniern nfeme-bf Secander, I ob- 
j^j?^dy-0ohi'the ^iyeen- Akber}’^,. thSt, being 
filuated ofi' the menritaitiS of Paropamifus, 
which lepatate Perfia frmin India, that fortrefs 
l^iin all ages, been eonfidered as the gate of 
Hindoftan towards Perfia, ds Cabul was to- 
wards Tartdryi and' It ndded, from Sir Wil- 
Ijant Jones, that, according to the Indians, no 

2 4 peffon 
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perfon could properly .be called ruler of India, 
wlip had not taken poffeflion of Cabul. It 
was through thefe gates that the current of a 
moft extenliye traffic, in all the various pro- 
duce of three empires, continued to flow 
in thofe early periods, and probably centred 
at the great and ancient city of Lahore, cm 
the Rauvee, the nobleft. branch of the Indus, 
and the favourite, refidence of the early Lings 
of India, pf which alfo tlie reader wdil find, in 
the iecond chapter x>f the fame Diflertation, 
ariuipite' defcriptioh;.ftom,aBt%ei^^,!!:0|it#^ 

Indlgfln *mties was'at 
Delhi, Canouge, or Pali- 
hdtlira, (for in thofe ages we muft not men* 
tion Agra, then only an obfcure mud-walled, 
fortrels,) the dire^ road to it lay through La- 
hore, and we can alone be enabled to form a 
juft idea of the importance, and value of its 
commerce, by refledfeing that two of the moft 
fplendid and luxurious courts that Afia ever 
witeefled, Babylon and Perfepolis,fucceffively 
obtained, by this route, thofe fiimptuous arti- 
contributed moft. .to. 4heir magnifir 
’ of. fuch jemote, antiquity .-as- 

that in which the Aflyrian monarchy flourifh-. 
ed, unlefs,; we ajlow 'a very intimate commer- 
; cial conneSiou fti/haye fubfifted .hc.twe'^^tet 


empire and India, we are at a lofs to acconnt 
for that profufion of wealth and pomp that 
decorated, their palaces, the infinity of gems 
that glittered in the fnperb temple of the Sy- 
rian goddefs, and the aromatic gums that 
eternally flamed on her altars.* An enume- 
ration of a part of thofe riches will be given 
hereafter ; and though they might obtain 
from Arabia and Syria many precious woods 
and drugs, together with gold and -ivory, 
brought by the .fhips of thofe , nations from 
.the continent of Africa, yet there were many 
l^ll^jlj^gominodities in thehigheft requefl: 

which 

the Perfian had not tliep begun to 
ture, together with curious porcelainj and 
vafes of agate and chryftal, which could not 
poflibly be obtained . through that quarter. 
It is more than probable, that thofe great 
trading natipnsi In the remote periods to 
which we allude, fupplied themfelves at Baby- 
lon and.Sula with the Indian manufactures, 
tranfported thither by caravans, through the 
northern Carmania and Aria, the modern 
Herat,; ; - 

* See Diodorus Siculus on the Palaces of Babylon and the Temple of 
Belus, lib. ii. p. 97.— See alfo Lucian, de Syr* Dea, cap 32 and 33.*^ 
And Chardin ontjap Rpins of Perfepolis, tom. ii. p, 150* 


What 
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’ 'WMt Cabui i.a(S |iS;bMe-we!]|b4i6[ I'adia, thS 
^featHjily df ilbcatoinf>yl6s, in Partbia, or thi^ 
city with a hnhdSfed gates, fo denominated, 
accofdiftg to Polybius,’*^ becaufe all the roads 
in the Parthian dominions, centred thei’e, 
W^ ih ahhient Perfia; and it is a remarkable 
faft,' that the modern city of Ifpahaii, fup- 
pofed to have been erected on its ruins, ac- 
cording to Tavernier, Hands Cxafitly in the 
^rae predicament as the great central mart 
if tsiod^h Pteffia."^ Hfe adds, that at pCefeni; 
fed gates j' thiad ^e 

to Candahar,|" of which he 
gives the refpedive ftages and their diftafices; 
and t|iat this route is princij[>ally hfed on ac^ 
count of the great pjenty of Uater to be rhet 
with in the Courfti of it, From Gandahar to 
■ Cabul he acqiiaihts Us, is a journey Uf twenty^ 
Fpur days; froiii Cabul to Lahore takes Up 
twentyTtwo; and froin Lahore to Delhi eigh- 
teen; but that the merchants, when their bu- 
is urgent, quit the caravans, and take 
ten Or d dozen rn cottipany, and ri(te 
journey in about a third of the time 
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hi which it is performed by the caravausi 
in the dreary and inhofpitable tra<5ts that 
form the botmdaiies of the Perfian emphe to- 
the face of nature, fmce that 
pailod, is pot changed/ atid' as water is fo in* 
difpenfable an article to a caravan, the de*' 
fcription of the road and ftages by this modem 
traveller is, in all probability, applicable to 


this road, to which the alTerted building of 
Candahar, by Alexander, can be no valid 
objection; for it is unlikely that a poftj fo 
bf as to be called the Gate of India, 

‘ ■ AthdSfc a»fee-t®efe to fecure 




and defend it, As the IdUgl 
of a caravan in an inland Eaftern country i§ 
feldoih deviated from, fo poliibly the mode of 
arranging and condudting the caravans them* 
felves is not fo greatly altered, but that our 
anthofs defoription in one of.his journeys to 
afford to the European reader a 
tolerable idea of the regulations ‘anciently 
eftablifhed among them, I fhall tranfcribe 
from his entertaining page' the principal cir- 
cumftances enumerated during their progrels. 
It is in Tavemief s Perfian Travels, page 48i, 
'of the London folio edition; but is tOo long' 
infertion here, and I want the room it 

would 
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occupy ibr ati extra^ inorc itktefelling 
to the Iiidiaa reader. * 

. With refpedt to thofe numerous caravans, 
€X)nfifting of loaded waggons, which we have 
feen, from the Inftitutes of Menu, are fo uni- 
verfally eftabliflicd in India, for the tranf- 
portation from city to city of the native and 
inferior productions of Hindoitan, the intel- 
ligent author above-mentioned, trho refided 
fo long at Agra and Surat, acquaints us, that 
this fpecies of internal commerce is carried 
eptirel|i by paeat^a 

as the 

t|0fe^.-iifeirifelfes are more or lefs heavily 
laden. Sometimes they ufe the animal itfelf 
for that- purpofe, without the waggon ; and he 
addsi it is not unjufual for them to lay upon 
the back of thofe oxen 300 or 350 pounds 
weighti “ It is an admirable fight to behold 
ten or twelve thoufand oxeh at a time all 
laden with rice, corni, and fait, in thofe places 
•where they exchange thefe commodities ; car- 
rying corn where only rice grows, rice where, 
only corn growiS, and fait where there is none 
aballt 'f hey,- make ufe of camels fometimes, 
hnt.ij^jratelyy.they being particulariy'ai^ 
pointt^f -to .Carry thO'lpggage of great 
.ages, . , When, .the/'.'fe afqn requires ■ feal^f^'an^ 
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tibey would fpeedily conwy their merchail-* 
dize to Surat to fliip them off, they load tliem- 
upon oxen, and not in wains. There is this 
gre^f for travellers, that when 

withi tMefe.mum<Mrous -caravans in 
ftrait places, they are forced to ftay two or 
three days till they are all paft by. .They that 
drive thefe oxen follow no other calling as long 
as they live, nor do they dwell in hoiifes; for 
they carry their wives and children along with 
them. There are fome among them . that 
have a hundred oxen of their own, others 
more or lefe: and they have always one, who 

ftate as a, 

prince, ^nd has his 

about his neck. When the caravan that cai^„ 
lies the corn and that which carries the fait 5 
happen to meet, rather than yield the road, 
they ftequently enter into :very bloody dif- 
pptes- , ’f’he -Gteat Mpguli*: eonfideritig <m& 
dayjtii^ thqfo quarrels were .very, prejudicial, 
to .trade, and the tranfpoitation of neceffary 
provifions from place to place, font for the. 
two chiefs of the caravan, and, after he had 
exhorted thern, for the common good anch 
their own intereft, to live quietly together, 
and not to quarrel and fight when they met, 

’ gave 
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gave to eacli o£ them a lack of roupees and a 
chain of pearh 

Of thefe carriers, there are ia;:'Iiiidiab 
four diftinff trffi).es,. each of which may con- 
of a, hmi^red thoufand fouls. The firft, 
of .tibefe tribes carries, nothing but com, the 
fecond rice, the third pulfe, and the fourth 
fait, which they fetch from Surat, and all 
along down the coaft as far as, €apei Ca-» 
nwinw ^ ■ 'V. . 

The, carayan of waggons feMoihi exeeedii 
t^npOibjer of a.hundre^^ ,or 

»’l|^4^ibk^'’’aBd'''jattended by four foldiers^ 
whom the perfon that owns the merchandize, 
is obliged to pay. Two of them maieh upon 
each fide of the waggon, over >rhich there 
£|,ro two ropes thrown acrofe, the extremities 
whereof they hold in their hands; to the end, 
fhafe, if tho waggon Ihouldlean on one fide in 
ill, way, the two foldiers on the other fide may 
keep it from overturning, by pulling the= 
with'.all their ftrength.'-’* . 

' • confidering the general route of the* 

pafiing from riin capital' of Terfi».to.» 
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tRe capital of India, we qome, in the next; 
place, to m(|uire what were the principal com- 
modities, exchanged, in the ancient 

which, we treat, bj thefe. 
nationi?. 4s the, light of hiftorj, 
at leaft fo far as the Perhanx aje concerned, 
(for, we are well acquainted with what, in all 
ages, have been the imports and ^exports of 
India,) is on this fubjedt but feeble, from the, 
remotenefs of the aera, we mult be guided in 
Qttr refearches by examining the natural hif- 
tory of that country, and the bent of the ge- 
im^g£ih^,i|ihabitants; of what articles Ihe 

Ihe could 

beft-^fpenfe. 

The vaft empire of Perfia, then, in its Wht 
ous regions, exhibited to the beholder a ftrong 
contrail of obje<Ts. Some of its provinces 
were arraye^,, by the hand of nature and, the 
layout of man united, in. the charms of, a 
terr-^na! paradife, abounding with' flowers, 
plants, and fruits, of exquifite beauty, biillj-^ 
ancyx and fla;^ouF. In particular? they pro^- 
duced, grapes of the choicell kind in luxurious 
plenty, of which they made variety of wines,^ 
with which the ancient Perhaps 'were not de-*, 
nied to regale themfelves, as their Mahom- 
'iftedan defeendants are, and one, of tran- 

' feendant 
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fcetidant excellence is Hill known tons by tbe 
name of* Sdiiras wine. It was an allufion, 
probably, to the multitude of its vineyards in 
tbofe aiicient pbfiods, that the golden bed of 
Darius w^ adorned with the ftock of a vine 
in gold, whofe expanded branches, contain- 
ing clufters of jewels, rubies, emeralds, and 
amethyfts, intended to reprefent grapes both 
green and in their various advances to matu- 
rity, over-canopied the recumbent monarch. 
The pomegranates, alfo, of Perfia, are acknow- 
be 'the largefc 

*d' Ihe pr^il^ibit’'^neii' Unceftors 
Ipedies of fruit is attefted by hiftory 
and the grand monuments of Chelminar, or 
forty •pillars, which are crowded with ftupen- 
dous hieroglyphic fculptures, many in the 
form of this vegetable; while the hiftoric page 
recording' the magnificent march of Xerxes 
towards GTeece,t informs us, that ten thoufand 
of the Perfian infantry, who feem to have 
formed his body-guard,, bore javelins deco- 
rated with pomegranates; of whom onethou- 
fand had that fymbol in gold, the other nine 
tll^nd in filver. The Perfian melons and 
dateii' tQo, -are without a rival in Afia; 


* lib. xii. P..408. 

f See lib, vii, p. 328., 


ill 




from 


^jR-oiri wliat has been faid, it may fairly be in*» 
ferred, that thefe choice wines and deliciouiS 
fruits, both pickled and preferred, to which 
may. -ajidded a gj^eat variety of medicinal 
dn^i^' ittdigenbus t& were brought by 

her caravans to the famed emporia of Cabul 
and Lahore. ' , 

Other provinces of Perfiaj efpecially the 
more elevated regions towards the north, ex-* 
hibited a profpedt as cheerlefs and barren as 
the former was animated and fertile ; -where 
the difgufted eye and the weary foot travelled 
oyer inimenfe deferts of fcorching fand, un- 

unrefreflied 

by ’one irriguons’ 

cefles were the gloomy, but fecure, haupt. of 
the favages of the defer t; The intrepid youth 
of Parthia, however ardent in the chafe, dared 
not purfue the lion or panther to that frighfe 
ful abode ; and often the benighted camel, 
though patient of fatigue and thirft, expired 
beneath its load in their inhofpitable bofom. 
The fortitude and induftry of man, that 
flirunk from the danger of exploring the 
furface of thofe cheerlefs waftes, bad yet pe- 
netrated with fuccefs their fubterraneous re- 
gions. However externally barren and rocky 
thofe Hyrcanian folitudes, they were inter- 
.v,^pL. VI. A ’A 'nallj 
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ually rich in mines ; and, thougli tlic metab 
dug from them ■w^re not of the moft pre- 
cious kiixl, being prineipally iron and copper, 
yet were they eafdy exchanged for them 
among their commercial neighbours of Arabia 
and Syria. ^ Tlie quantity of iron produced in 
their country fupplied their numerous foi*ges 
employed in the manufadure of fwords and 
fcimitars, celebrated through Afia for the ex- 
celleney of their temper arid the keennefs of 
their edge. In thofe ancient times, too, wherr 
it was the delight of wa]Tior& 
:l^ives;in;mmh;^ud 

, whfin is formed of mingled. . 

ealainine and copper, we cannot doubt of the, 
important advantage, in point of commercej. 
ariiing to tlie Perfians, from the mineral 
wealth of their country ; nor that thefe and 
other articles of military requeft, the helmet,, 
the buckler, the javelin, formed a confiderable; 
part of their ancient barter with the Indians,, 
a, nation, one of whofe four grand tribes was,^ 
from early youth,, wholly devoted to martial 


the various articles enumerated a» 




imposed, from Perfia in aftei-ages into the 
llomgn ftate, are reckoned Babylonian and 
d^fryiian ikins j^ the inceffanf and pfpiicr. 


■ilill 
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httachment of the Parthians to the pkafure^^ 
or rather, as it was their cuftom to hunt only 
the moft ferocious beafts, the toils, of the' 
chafed muft infallibly have fecured them im- 
rnenfe fpoils'of this kind, — and the moft va- 
luable of thefe^ the tiger's, the leopard’s, the 
panther’s, fwelled the catalogue of the com- 
modities tranfported to CabuL It was notj 
however, alone the Ikins of dead animals in 
which the Perfian merchants dealt : the cara- 
vans that caixied thefewere followed by droves 
of living animals, reared with care in the wide 
..eha^ay^iga- ted- j't ha.t extenfive country. The 
Perfian breed '■of' -how^'^^^etheribii' war or 
ftate, was more famous in antiquity than that 
of Arabia is at this day; efpecially that 
magnificent fpecies bred in the Nifsean plains 
of Media, which were deemed ineftimable. 
Horfes, therefore, with their fplendid capa- 
rifons and fteely armour# formed another im- 
portant branch of this vaft traffic^ and brought 
immenfe fums into the royal, as well as pri- 
vate, treafuries. They bred alfo mules and 
camels both for domeftic- and foreign fale; 
nor fliould the fine fluffs made of the camel’s 
hair in Carmania, nor the ftill finer wool of 
that province, be wholly forgotten. Laftly, 
the bows and arrows, which they fabricated 
' aa2 and 


and ufed with fo much ftill, could nofe fail of 
being vended in large quantities to a nation 
nearly as dexterous in the ufe of tliofe wea- 
pons as tliemfelves* Eor thefe, the Indians 
gave them the peculiar fi’uits of their own 
genial region ; all kinds of precious ftones; 
unwrought filk, brought from the Seres be- 
yond the Ganges, together with cotton and 
tine linen, the labour of their own looms; 
aloes, fpikenard, and other perfumes; the ex- 
preffed juice of tlie fugar-cane, which then 
grew fo. plentifully in India, that t 



’''Wt'’"this' day in 
lO ihdigo of Lahore, anciently the 
haple of that city, abfolutcly necelTary to the 
Pertiaus, as it was the bafis of tlieir famous 
BLUE, which they ufed, and ftill ufe, in 
dyes ; and all tlie rich variety of gums and 
tpices produced in the peiiinfular regions of 
India. . 

From very remote periods, alfo, a confi- 
. derable commerce feems to have been efta- 
blilhed between. the. c'ountries fituated far to 
the north and north-weft of the fertile pro- 
vine^ which we have been deferibinsr with 
.^randyfetary, and, even China itfclf, under 
fhe namei^.feica, or the filk region.’* 

'* ? lib* X3d* Cap. 3 . . re'.’'* 


that filk, the cabinets, porcelain, and other 
rich and ufeful maniifa(itures of China, fo 
often and minutely enumerated before, zvere 
and are ftili bartered the moft valuable fui-s 
and the fineft ermines of the northern Afia, 
the mulk of Thibet, and Siberian rhubarb, 
both the beft of their hind in the world. It 
fliould not be forgotten, that the more north- 
ern provinces of Perlia itfelf, Hyrcania, Mar- 
giana, Badtria, were formerly full of great 
and floiirithing cities, whote inhabitants with 
avidity purchaied the richeft manufactures 
■of Indik and ^hina, brought to them by this 
route; vrhile, -ftil ifthmus, 
which feparates the Gafpian and Euxine^as, 
Avas covered with cities and nations now ut- 
terly exterminated. To be more particular, 
Eratofthenes, in Strabo, infonns us, that 
the merchandize of India paffed by the Oxus 
through the Cafpian, which the ancients, A^ith 
inflexible obftinaey, perievered in fuppofing 
to have a communication with the Northern, 
and fome even with the Indian, Ocean, into 
the Sea of Pontus. We alfo learn from Pliny, 
that it was but a journey of feven days from 
the frontiers of India, through the country of 


* Strabo, lib. ii. p. 
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the Badrians, to the river Icarus, which falls 
into the Ox us, down which ftream the com-, 
modities of India were tranfported into the 
Cafpian Sea. Thence, he adds, they were 
carried up the river Cyrus to a place within 
hve days journey overland to Phafis, the ca^ 
pi tal of Colchis, in Grecian fable renowned 
for its golden fleece, which, in all probability, 
was nothing more than the golden produce 
of India, which the Argonauts fecured by 
opening thecommerceof the Pontus Euxinus, 
or Black Sea.*. At this 

' the mifei'ablc 


hSodern Tartars haying induced 
them to divert its courfe, as well as that of the 
laxartes ; and thefe two noble rivers are now 
loft and fwallowed up in the funds of tliat 
houndlefs defert, Colchis itlelf, whofe fplen- 
did and crowded marts allured to that region 
of Afia all. the nations of the earth, is now 
only a yafl; foreft, and its few inhabitants are 
pot only fla'ves thenifelves, but carry on the 
horrid traffic in human flelh to a vaft extent, 
The Buffians are now in complete poffeflion 
of #|ir.^ir|hem commerce, which is carried' 
pn, by'^r^^ans, .oyer the deferts of Siberia, 


Ifiat enter the Chinefe territories by Seliib 
giiifkoy, in the 52d degree of north latitude; 
and Europe with aftonifliment has witiieffed 
a tfaffie maintained between the capitals of 
two gi’eat empires, fituated from each other 
at the imiiienfe diftance of above fix thoufand 
miles. , . . V 

To return from this long, though neceffarj, 
digreffion on the commercial concerns of 
Egypt and Perfia to our furvey of the Athe- 
nians, wc fliall fcarcely wonder at their being 
more addicted to nautical adventures than 

Greece, if "we recol- 
lect that the abrupt of their 

country denying to its inhabitants the advan-* 
tage, fo ampl3" enjoyed by the Indians, of na- 
vigable rivers and canals, for carrying on a 
vigorous internal traffic, their attention was, 
of neceffity, principally direcSled to maritime 
commerce. Still, however, their fliips made 
not the fame majeftic appearance as thofe of 
the Phoenicians ciid ; nor they directed 
with the naval Ikill of that nation. Ship- 
wrecks were frequent, and infurance, as well 
as fpeculation, frequently ran as high on the 
exchange of Athens as ever they have been 
known on that of London. In reality, the 
•Euxine, the dKgean, and other feas, — feas of 
! . A A 4 fuch 
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ftich inferior magnitude, that the Mediterra- 
nean was comparatively the ocean to them,— 
which were principally navigated by the early 
Greeks, were fo dangerous from fliallows, and 
fo fubjedt to the agitation of tempefts, that, 
whatever might be their ambition to rival 
the Tyrians and Carthaginians, they w'ere 
compelled in general both to employ veffels of 
lefs magnitude, and load them with cargoes 
lefs valuable than thofe nations ; though in 
their mpre difta!nt voyages, to India and Brir- 
tainy B»6y _ mu^piapceffity^j'lravf ufe df ' 


' t ■ r I 

hicli we have in 


in nis GEconomica, of aPhcenician 
merchant-velTel, then in the port of Piraeus, 
in which the dimenfions of that veffel are 
cpiiipared with thpfe of Greece, is an unan- 
fwerable confirmation of this ftatement. In 
Truthi the Athenians were not accuftomed to 
traffic in commodities of any very great bulk 
or weight; theirs, except in fome particular 
inftances, was a trade in articles of elegance 
luxury. Their exports confifted of a 
it variety of rich wines, conveyed, how- 
|%|els of very inferior magnitude to 
thofe in which are tranfported to Britain ,the 
/Wines of -M^hgal and, the Madeiras: t^e 
i'lyeficles .,wer0 ;i^tl^ttiade of 'leathern^,,,lsigs, 

fitrongly 
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ftrongly fewed together, refembling the^mo^ 
dem borachios, or confiifted of jars, confi- 
derable in fize, of which there 'was a celebrated 
manufa<9:ory eftablifhed at Athens, for the 
exprefs purpofe of convfeying abroad the curi- 
ous produce of the Grecian vineyards. Their 
exteniive groves of the plant facred to Mi- 
nerva, alfo, enabled them, not lefs than the 
Phoenicians, to drive a conliderable trade in 
.the pureft oil ; to which may be added, the 
valued honey and wax of Mount Hymettus. 
The Athenian merchants, alfo, exported, to 
of her rarities, all thofe inimi- 
table produaidhs'.dt. hef p^ ftatuary, 
painting, metallurgy, and every branch of 
mechanic fcience, w'hich rendered Greece fo 
renowned; and, finally, ihe rich filver mines, 
with which Attica wns ftored, afforded her 
the abundant means of carrying on an exten- 
five traffic in that precious metal with India, 
a country, whofe avarice for that commodity, 
after twenty centuries, is ilill as infatiable as 
ever. The principal imports of the Athenians 
were grain from Sicily and the adjoiniug ifles, 
for the fupport of the numerous inhabitants 
of their crowded metropolis; flaves in afto- 
nifliing multitudes were alfo conllantly im- 
ported by a nation, boafting its love of liberty, 

to 
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to work in tliofe mines, to labonr at the oar in 
their numerous gallies, and do that fpecies of 
fervile drudgery which they conceived de- 
grading to freemen. From India, their veffels-, 
in return for the filver of Suniura and the cop- 
per of Colonos, of which their admirable works 
in bronze were fabricated, brought the pre- 
cious gems and fpiceries native to the Penin- 
fula; the fine and delicate mullins which the 
ancients called (Swidones, and which were tranfi 
ported, acrofs the Gauts, in waggons, from 
the 'Eaft^rn;,‘Cdhft of 

proifief*’- th'‘-‘Eaf and the 

|^^‘'mimgb, and dyed cottons, brought 
down the Indus to Patala; from Perfia and 
. Arabia they imported brocades, carpets, and 
the various rich drugs, perfumes, and cof- 
metics, of which the unbounded extravagance 
of the Grecian courtezans, and, w'e may add, 
the degenerate effeminacy of the men, called 
for conftant and abundant fupplies. 

To fecure and protccT this extenfive and 
valuable commerce, the Athenians conftantly 
■maintained, in the three bafons of their grand 
port of Piraeus, a very powerful fleet; and the 
perpetual contefts, in which they were en- 
gaged with the maritime ftates around them, 
Tailed not to alive their martial ^hit, 
1 ■ ' ' 'and 
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and gradually improve, beyond even Phoeni;^ 
cian excellence, their naval {kill. 

After this general view of the Grecian ma- 
rine .'and commerce, it is high time that we 
thould attend them to t|>e Britifli coaft for 
that TIN, without which a nation of artifts 
and manufad;urers could not poffibly carry 
on their refpedtive occupations. It was ab- 
folutely neceflary to the chemift, the glazier, 
the painter, the enameller, the gilder, the 
potter, and entered largely, as before ob- 
ferved, into feveral other branches of domeftic 
trade. It fonned the around of that won- 
deHurippcifhOTbft|*^ :9lM,2/ ancients in 
engraving and worEirig Ih melaBi the fltiel4 
of Achilles, defcribed by Homer, from whona 
we alfo derive another proof of the early 
traffic of the Greeks in this commodity; for, 
in the OdylTey, he introduces Minerva, in the 
difguife of aftranger, affirming herfelf to be a 
foreign merchant, going to Temefe to explore 
TIN for the purpote of exchanging it againft 
IRON,* The probable period of the firft ar- 
rival of the Greeks, as traders in thefe iflands, 
may be juftly inferred from the pallage pre- 
yjoufly cited from Herodotus, in which he 

♦ jQdyfTeyy lih,u 


confefles. 
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confeffes, that the Greeks of his day (and 
Herodotus flouriflied about the middle of the 
fifth century before Chrift) were ignorant of 
thofe northern extremities of Europe, whence 
amber and tin were brought, that is, the 
ftores of the Baltic and Britain.^ The pro- 
found fecrecy which the Tyrians and' their 
colonies preferved in regard to the Britifli 
, ifles, and their tratT hither, has been alfo no-- 
ticed, and affords additional teftimony that 
we ought not to affign for that event a period 
. ^ohrly "tl^n the ‘1^ 

! of 

events that rouzed the 
dormant ambition of Greece widely to ex- 
pand both her military and naval fame, and 
explore the molt diftant quarters' of that 
globe to which they afpired to give law. 

rhe term Caffiterides, however, which was 
fcefofe obfeiwed to be a Greek tranflation of 
the Phoenician Baratanac, and by which the 
Scilly iflands and the Cornilh coall were, in 
fad, known to the Greek traders, a term uled 
by Herodotus himfelf, and Strabo after- 
wards, nrideniably proves, that, though not 
^t geographically defcribed, or commercially 
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•vifited, accident or cilriofity mnft have led 
Grecian veffels to our coafts before that £era; 
for how otherwife fliould the Greeks have 
given aanie to ain ifland of which they were 
in total ignorance ? How, on the other hand, 
could the Greek charadlers and language have 
been known, and upon all occafions in which 
their religious rites and myfterious difcipline 
were not concerned, made ufe of by the 
Druids, as is exprefsly affirmed in Caafar^s 
Commentaries, unlefs a long and intimate 
connection had previoufly fubfifted between 
the two people? The truth is, there was .an- 
otlief abamMff ’“'which i^j^n|^ge might 
liave come into ufe, at lean 
ports of 35ritain, and that was by wajr pf 
Maffilia, now Marfeilles, to which mart we 
have already obferved a commerce in tin was 
anciently carried on, through the heart of 
France, by Britifli and Gallic merchants, in 
connection with the Phoenicians, and, on their 
decline, with the Carthaginians and Greeks, 
Now Maffilia was founded, according to So- 
linus,* by the Phocaeans fix hundred years 
before Chrift; and, being a Greek colony, 
having the Greek manners, talking the Greek 

# Soliutts. cap* vm- . ' ' ^ 
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kngiiage, and beihg tbe only mart in tfiat 
part of the 'Mediterranean for the tin of the 
Caffiterides, it cart eCshite no wonder if, in' the 
courfe of fo many centuries, with tlie com- 
modities brought back from Marfeilles, the 
merchants imported alfo the language of the 
place, efpecially as we learn from Strabo, 
time, the Gallic inhabitants of 
Maffiliaand its neighboufhood were afliduous 
m cultivating every branch of Greek litera- 
te, and were fp attached fo the Greek Ian- 
2, that nof only academies * 

ticir fons, but 



mnts wrole their contrads and 
made their bargains in it.* 

that fo. profound an 
adept ,n Bntifh antiquities as Camden ftould 
^ the earlieft vif.t of the Greeks to thefe 
inands at a. period not more remote than 
about one hundred and fixty years before, the 
arrival of Casfar, under a certain Phileus Tau- 
romimtes, when there is fo plain an allufion 
fo fois illand in that paffage alluded to before 
m Diodorus Siculus, eiting Hecateus, a Mil 
more ancient writer, relative to the hypea-bo. 
fean iiland oppo/te Gaul, whofe prieftrfanS' 


the praifes of Apollo upon their harps m cir« 
cular temples, and that Pytheas, a celebrated 
aftronomer of Marfeilles,. is reported by Strabo 
not only to have vijBted, but to have defcribed, 
hyperborea'n ifles* $|ie voyage of this 
fearcued Greek, I am of opiriion, will give us- 
nearly the exad period when the navigators 
of that nation firft ploughed the Britilh ocean; 
for, it was about the period of Alexander the 
Great, when that philofopher is faid to have 
paired through the Straits, and to have failed 
to fo high a degree of north latitude, as to 
|hen the fun only for a moment of time 

fai6t', which, 

be. proved poffible to have taken pfaoe Mclul 
the 68th degree north, wfaerei in thefuimiae^ 
and when the fijn is in Ganeer, there is -'mi' 
night,^ That Britain, at all events, mup 
have been explored, and the principal cd%w 
modities trafficked in by its inhabitants have^ 
been in great requeil in Greece, when Po-' 
lybius. flouriflxed, which was above two hun- 
dred: years before Chrift, is evinced by a fadt 
recorded in Strabo, that the fame Polybius. 


' ♦ Di040m5 Sknlus?, Ilb« r*; p* 


bad 



had written an exprefs treatife Vs/>i rm 

BpsraviKuv vvitnm kou r^g xoarcriTfipis zaiTecd-ZEWjg,- 

concerning the Britifti iflands, and the prbcefs- 
of making tin ; and this word Bpereevixuv, thUs 
early occumng in a Gi'eek writer, may be 
conhdered as an additional teftimony of the 
name being originally derived from the Phoe- 
nician Baratanac, or Bretanac, fmce, from the 
Phoenician navigators only, could they have 
obtained any information about it.^ It is un-^ 
fortunate, that this treatife of Polybius, which 
probably contained many curious and inte- 
rafting jiSEt^nlare.- rd^ye . to thefc' iflands 

hot'defcended to pof- 
M^^n^fiiny’s aflertioii, alfo, ought here to 
have fome rveight, that, long before the period 
in whic|i the Romans vifited this country,; 
Britain was famous in Greek monuments.-|- 
Whatever truth there may be in that aflertion, 
few veftiges of the Greeks were ever to be 
met with in thefe iflands, and the arguments 
which fome writers have founded, on the num- 
ber of Greek words interfperfed in the old 
Britifh dialed, lofe their force when we con-; 
fid€|f theh affinity with the Celtic, the com-^ 

' y . Strabo, lib. iy. in loco 
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pare'at of both. The Greeks did rio't 
tome hither to improve t)ur language or cor- 
they formed no fettletnentf? oii 
B&ft; liof p0ndt|^fo<i: ihfo the inland parts 
of the country J they came hither as mariners 
and merchants; they took our tin and lead 
for the Indian market, and gave the Britons 
articles of cutlery and other wares fuited 
to the wants of a warlike and barbarous 
people. 

The deftruaion of Tyre and Carthage 
threw the whole commerce of the Mediterra-f 

Athenians ; for, 
their rivals, the ’X/aced8eE&^'rife^:’'|*^i^!^ft]|iF' , 
fttidious of military glory in the efobattled 
fields had but little inclination; to engage fe 
naval concerns. iTheir difcrifoinating cM^ 
ladler, however,- of ferocious bravery, added 
to an infatiable tliirft of wealth, did not per- 
mit them to be wholly without a navy,' which 
was, for the moft partj employed in a^s of 
barbarous aggreffion on their peaceful neigh- 
bours. The nautical genius of the AthenianSj 
' however, ftill foared with a bolder flight, and 
having a dynafl;y of Grecian monarchs on the 
throne of Perfia, and alfo anotlier dynafty on 
lat of Egypt, they foon artived to that a|lo- 
|iing height of naval fplendor, which they 
'*■' i. VI.' , BB.' enjoyed 
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